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PREFACE 


AT the end of the first twelvemonth of our renewed course we 
appeal with confidence to our friends for a continuance, and to the 
public at large for an increase, of their patronage and support. It 
is not for us to boast of what has been done, or to compare our 
claims to attention with those of our competitors in the same branch 
of publication ; but we would respectfully submit to general consi- 
deration the evidence of the character of our labours which is to 
be found in the volumes of the Magazine for the past year. If those 
volumes prove, as the proprietors hope they will universally be 
allowed to do, that we have striven earnestly to maintain our posi- 
tion as the ORGAN AND REPRESENTATIVE OF HISTORICAL AND 
ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE; if they show that the Magazine has 
contained a great mass of attractive and valuable articles, not upon 
trifles, but upon subjects which properly excite the attention of all 
persons of education and refinement; if they establish the fact that 
the Magazine is not devoted to dry speculation upon subjects of no 
importance or practical bearing, but to inquiries which have an in- 
terest in every house and family where literature is regarded even 
as a source of merely temporary amusement; if they evince that 
the Magazine is supported by writers of unquestionable name and 
eminence; that it has friends and correspondents wherever genuine 
English literature is understood and appreciated ; that it is conducted 
with energy and liberality, with a true feeling for the dignity of 
literature and a correct appreciation of its manifold uses; if these 
things are apparent even upon the face of these volumes, we con- 
fidently hope that our appeal for a continuance and extension of 
support will not be in vain. 

The circumstances of the coming year will stimulate all persons 
connected with the Magazine to increased exertion. Neither ex- 
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pense nor trouble will be spared during the whole year to make our 
publication worthy of the great events by which 1851 seems des- 
tined to be distinguished. “Looking before and after,” we will 
endeavour to promote increase of knowledge and progress in rational 
inquiries by every means in our power, and especially by faithfully 
chronicling things present, and bringing to bear upon them the 
treasures of the past. 


25, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
30th December, 1850. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


G. E. A. inquires, ‘‘ Could any of your 
readers inform me WHO WAS THE SECOND 
WIFE OF EpMuND HAmpDeEN, oF Hart- 
WELL, Esq. brother of Sir Alexander 
Hampden, knighted by Jac. I. in 1603, 
one of the guardians of the famous John 
Hampden. His first wife, Mary, daughter 


and coheiress of — Ball, of Totness, co. | 


Devon, died March, 1578, s. p. His 
SECOND WIFE, MARGARET, was buried at 
Great Hampden, July 18, 1603, “ gravide,”’ 
as appears by the register. By her he had 
Alexander, living in A.D. 1617; Anne, m. 
Sir John Trevor, whose son, another Sir 
John, m. Anne, eventually coheiress of 
the said John Hampden of Hampden ; 
Margaret, r. Sir Thomas Wenman; 
Mary, m. Sir Alexander Denton; and 
Elizabeth. Mr. Edmund Hampden’s will 
was proved January 31, 1605.”’ 

A subscriber would feel much obliged 
to any of our Correspondents who could 
clear up the descent of one of the members 
of THe PrerReEPONT FAMILY. John 
Pierrepont, of Wadworth, ob. 1653, et. 
75, called on his gravestone in Wadworth 
Church, “‘gentleman,”’ (vid. Hist. and To- 
pog. of Doncaster, fol. 1828, vol. i. p. 
252). Whose son John Pierrepont was ; 
whether of Sir Henry who died 1615, or 
of a son of Sir George, died 6 Eliz., 
remains in doubt. His will shows him to 
be nearly related to the Earl of Kingston. 
He m. Margaret, daughter and co-heir of 
Michael Cookson, of Crookhill, whose 
family tree, if extant, might throw light 
upon the matter. Also, could any of our 
readers favour our Correspondent with an 
account of the genealogy, &c. of ALDER- 
MAN WILLIAM COGAN, oF Hut, who 
founded a school in that town. His will is 
dated Oct. 1772, wherein mention is made 
of several cousins named Barlow, one in 
orders, one a Capt. R.N. and one a mer- 
chant at Madras. They appear to have 
divided a portion of his large property, 
but whether they were the Barlows of 
Yorkshire or not does not appear. 

An old Subscriber is very desirous of 
obtaining information as to the history 
and seat of the Oepen Famity. Dr. 
Samuel Ogden, the Woodwardian pro- 
fessor, and author of many excellent ser- 
mons (born 1716 and died 1778), and in 
memory of whom a mural tablet was 
erected in the cathedral church at Man- 
chester, was a member of this family. 
There is a tradition that a person of this 
name hid King Charles II. in an oak tree 
when pursued by his enemies. A branch 


of the family that emigrated to Ameriea, 


probably about 1700, still retains in its 
crest and motto plain allusion to this story. 
Our correspondent will be much obliged 
by any aid in his researches in this matter. 
{Our correspondent ‘should consult the 
will of Dr. Ogden, which contained lega- 
cies to his relations, and also the several 
authorities referred to by Chalmers in his 
life of Dr. Ogden in the General Biogra- 
phical Dictionary.—Epirt.] 

A. inquires if any of our readers can 
refer him to an account of a grand enter- 
tainment given by Sir William Bruges, 
knot. Garter King of Arms temp. Henry 
V. at his country house at Kentish Town, 
Saint Pancras, Middlesex, in 1416, to the 
Emperor Sigismund of Germany, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia.—The same cor- 
respondent also asks for information re- 
specting an ancient oak tree called the 
Gospel Oak, in the Kentish Town field, 
under which tradition says that Saint 
Austin preached. ; 

R. E. remarks: “In a paper entitled 
‘PLAIN QueEsTIONS FOR CHRISTIANS,’ 
published by Masters, and lately circu- 
lated very widely in certain parishes, 
amongst other questions for self-examina- 
tion, such as, ‘ Do I uphold the Church ?’ 
‘Do I always pay proper respect to Her 
Ministers?’ ‘Do I abstain as much as 
possible from indulgence and self-gratifi- 
cation on ail the Church‘s Days of Fasting 
and Abstinence?’ there also occurs the 
following question. It is No. xiii. ‘Do I 
take off my hat to a passing Funeral ?’ 
The meaning of the other questions seems 
plain enough, but can any of your readers 
tell me what is the meaning of this last 
one? How long has it been, and upon 
what ground is it, the duty of Christians 
to salute a passing funeral, and what is 
the meaning to be attached to such salu- 
tation ?”’ 

The following lines have been inscribed 
upon a stone recently placed by the Earl 
of Ellesmere over the grave of ADDISON 
in Westminster Abbey. The lines are by 
Tickell. The Montague alluded to was 
Charles first Earl of Halifax. 

ADDISON, 
Ne’er to these chambers where the mighty 
rest, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest; 
Nor e’er was to the bowers of biiss conveyed 
A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade. 
Oh, gone for ever, take this long adieu, 
And sleep in peace next thy lov'd Mountague. 
Born 1672.—Died 1719. 
Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, 
P.C, 1849, 
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THE MAIDS OF TAUNTON.—MR. MACAULAY AND WILLIAM PENN. 


FEW parts of Mr. Macaulay’s recent 
brilliant work more promptly attracted 
attention and comment than those in 
which he considered and condemned 
the conduct of the great founder of 
Pennsylvania in connection with the 
cruelties and the tyranny of the reign 
of James II. This result was a curious 
proof of the power of Mr. Macaulay's 
captivating style, for, in truth, there 
was nothing new in the facts which he 
brought forward. His own informa- 
tion. respecting them was principally 
derived from the papers of Sir James 
Mackintosh, and all the circumstances 
had been already stated by Sir James. 
The historical authorities respecting two 
of the charges had also been recently 
published by Mr. Roberts, in his Life 
of the Duke of Monmouth, and those 
respecting one of them by Mr. Wilmot, 
in his Life of Hough, and also by 
several other writers of more or less 
celebrity. But in the publications of 
these authors the facts had fallen to 
the ground almost unnoticed. The 

ublic ear was deaf to their charming. 

0 sooner were the same charges 
re-echoed by the trumpet-note of Mr. 
Macaulay than every one was aroused 
to the consideration of them, and many 
persons who had been accustomed to 
regard Penn’s name as “a synonyme 
for probity and philanthropy,” at once 
deposed him from the place which he 
had occupied in their imagination, and, 
like idolaters converted to a purer 
faith, were inclined to destroy the 
image which had so lately been the 
object of their worship. The Quakers, 


however, did not abandon their hero 
so easily. A deputation from their 
body obtained an interview with Mr. 
Macaulay, in order to remonstrate 
with him ; and we have ‘now a publi+ 
cation * by Mr. W.E. Forster, a mem- 
ber of that same religious body, in 
which he grapples with the acute his- 
torian, and contests the ground with 
him step by om producing Mr. Mae- 
aulay’s original authorities, and ex- 
amining the use which he has made of 
them with patient care, and occasion- 
ally with impatient and unquakerly 
sharpness. 

The charges are principally three. 
The first relates to Penn’s interference 
in reference to the punishment of the 
maids of Taunton ; the second to his 
dealing with Alderman Kiffin ; the third 
to his attempted mediation in the case 
of Magdalen College. We shall on 
the present occasion examine the first 
of them ; but before we enter upon it 
we must say a preliminary word or 
two in elucidation of the omg and, 
in many respects, anomalous position 
occupied by Penn during the reign 
of James II. It requires explana- 
tion how it came to pass that the 
prim philanthropist, the leader of a 
sect which renounced and openly pro- 
tested against all worldly vanities 
and distinctions, fluttered round the 
courtly frivolities which he professedly 
despised, and added a figure as singular 
as it was picturesque to the motley as- 
semblies which thronged the court of 
the royal bigot. 

James's interference in naval affairs 





* William Penn and Thomas B. Macaulay : being brief Observations on the Charges 
made in Mr. Macaulay’s History of England against the Character of William Penn. 


By W. E. Forster. 8vo. London, 1849. 
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had made him acquainted, long before 
his accession to the throne, with Admi- 
ral Penn, the father of the owner of 
Pennsylvania. The son not only inhe- 
rited the regard which the hard impo- 
litie Duke of York had bestowed upon 
his father the old admiral, but was 
drawn towards his sovereign by an at- 
traction of which his father knew 
nothing. Both were members of per- 
secuted sects, and both professed a 
desire for universal toleration; Penn 
sincerely, the king in all probability 
hypocritically. The sufferings of the 

rsecuted members of the religious 
bodies to which they respectively be- 
longed constituted a bond of union 
between the sovereign and the subject. 
Both desired the abrogation of the 
harsh enactments of existing laws, and 
over and above the personal regard 
which James may have really enter- 
tained for his precise and formal 
“ friend,” there can be little doubt 
that he used him and his sect, as he 
did the other Dissenters, as a lever to 
overturn the Established Church. 
Flattered and blinded by the enchant- 
ments of royal friendship, Penn had 
probably no very clear view of the 
full designs of the king. It might, one 
would think, have startled a good 
man to have found that he was sharing 
a favour which was partaken by such a 
person as Jeffreys, and it is not un- 
likely, that in spite of royal smiles, 
and the distinction which he enjoyed 
as being a channel through which the 
royal bounty flowed, Penn was not 
unfrequently aroused to reflection by 
the obvious suspicion with which his 
conduct was universally regarded. It 
is easy to understand the unheroic 
weakness which refused to yield to 
such reflections, but at the same time 
that we condemn such conduct, as in- 
dicating neither strength of mind nor 
strength of principle, it must be ad- 
mitted that Penn’s power, whatever 
was its extent, was characteristically 
exercised for the relief of his persecuted 
brethren. When James came to the 
throne no fewer than 1200 Quakers 
were languishing in prison throughout 
the country. In a short time they 
were all released, and the letter- 
book of Lord Sunderland, the Secre- 
tary of State, contains many solid 
proofs of the peculiar favour which it 
was James's pleasure to extend 'to the 


whole sect. Nothing of the kind ap- 
pears in reference to other Protestant 
dissenters, but there are many direct 
and authoritative interferences of the 
royal power on behalf of the Quakers. 
Letters were written to magistrates to 
discourage common informers against 
them, to exempt them from serving 
in offices which rendered it necessary 
to take an oath, to return their goods 
seized in execution under penal Acts 
of Parliament, and in various other 
ways to give them relief or secure 
them protection, on the ground that 
they were a people to whom the King 
had Rsmrtye « extended his grace. 

This favour may be attributed to the 
influence of Penn. Hereceived alsospe- 
cial personal proofs of royal kindness. 
We will print an evidence of the fact, 
which has hitherto escaped attention. 
When Jaines was in the full swing of 
his career against the corporate bodies 
throughout the kingdom, calling in 
question charters in every direction, 
the Attorney-general was instructed to 
issue writs of quo warranto against 
the chartered holders of lands in 
America. ‘This of course affected Penn. 
His empire in the West seemed about to 
vanish from his grasp; but he was for- 
tunate enough to procure exemption 
from the general legal persecution, 
and the following document will show 
in what manner. It is a letter from 
Lord Sunderland, the Secretary of 
State, addressed to the Attorney-gene- 
ral, and entered in his lordship’s letter- 
book, preserved in the State Paper 
Office. (Domestic Various, No. 629, 
p- 337.) 

«Mr. atturney-generall. 

‘* Windsor, June 6th, 1686. 

‘*Sir,—His majesty having, by order 
in councill, directed you to bring writs of 
quo warranto against the proprietors of 
Pensilvania, Carolinas, and the Bahama 
Islands, &c. in America, his majesty com- 
mands me to acquaint you that he has 
thought fit, for some particular considera- 
tions, to suspend the proceedings against 
the proprietor of Pensilvania, and accord- 
ingly would have you forbeare to do any 
thing further in that matter till further 
order from him ; his intention being, never- 
thelesse, you should continue to proceed 
against the rest. 


‘*T am, sir, 
‘** Your most humble servant, 
‘* SUNDERLAND P.”’ 


Having thus exhibited something of 
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the position of Penn at the court of 
James II., we will now proceed to the 
story of the Maids of Taunton. 

he 18th June was a day memorable 
in the annals of Taunton long before 
it became famous in the history of the 
world. On that day, in the year 1685, 
Monmouth, who had landed at Lyme 
Regis just one week before, marched 
into Taunton, then one of the chief 
seats of the national woollen manu- 
facture, at the head of a company, 
rather than an army, of several thou- 
sand men. The people of Taunton, 
long celebrated for their resolute and 
manly character, received him with 
the wildest enthusiasm. His way was 
strewed with flowers; the windows 
were thronged with spectators ; almost 
every house and every door-way was 
decked with some ornament in his 
favourite colour, green; aud hardly a 
hat was unadorned with a green bough, 
An historian who was then a youth 
resident in the neighbourhood, de- 
clares, that “one would have thought 
the people’s wits were flown away in 
the flights of their joy.”* But the day 
following was still more important in 
reference to the subject before us. On 
Friday the 19th June, the popular 
favour exhibited itself in a little scene 
which would have been long ago over- 
whelined by ridicule if it had not been for 
the melancholy consequences by which 
it was followed. ‘Two school-mistresses 
at Taunton, Mary Blake and Susanna 
Musgrave, partook of the general fer- 
vour in behalf of Monmouth. They 
engaged their scholars in adorning 
standards for the Protestant champion, 
and waited upon him in procession to 
present the results of their labours. 
Twenty-five scholars, many of them 
children about eight and ten years of 
age, accompanied their mistresses to 
the Duke’s lodgings. Mary Blake 
walked at their head, bearing in one 
hand a naked sword, and in the other 
a Bible. Each child followed in turn 
with the banner which she had em- 
broidered; one, which was borne by a 
certain Mary Mead, being “a golden 
flag” inscribed J. R., ornamented with 
a crown, and surrounded by a fringe of 
lace. Monmouth received these Maids 
of Taunton with the most winning 
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courtesy. When the Bible was handed 
to him, he declared that he had taken 
arms to defend the truths contained 
in that holy book, and was ready to 
seal his devotion to them with his 
blood. He mounted his horse, and 
paraded through the town exhibiting 
the offerings which had been made 
to him, and followed by his youth- 
ful standard-bearers. Full particu- 
lars of this incident were duly chro- 
nicled and reported by the adherents 
of the King, and when the day of 
vengeance arrived the Maids of Taun- 
ton were not forgotten. Several of 
them — probably all that could be 
found—were thrown into prison. Mary 
Blake the schoolmistress was com- 


mitted to jail at Dorchester. The 
small pox was raging there. She 
caught the infection and died. When 


the judges were on their bloody circuit, 
one of the poor girls who had hitherto 
contrived to evade pursuit surren- 
dered herself in open court, and begged 
for mercy of the judge. Jeffreys 
darted on her one of his fiercest scowls, 
and in a voice of “ raving commanded 
the gaoler to take her away.” Terri- 
fied by the looks and language of 
the legal monster, the poor innocent 
“pulled her hood over her face and 
fell a-weeping.” The gaoler hurried 
her off to a loathsome dungeon, where 
in a few hours she expired of mere 
fright and horror. 

After the more important criminals 
had been dealt with, the King issued a 
general pardon, but these poor children 
were excepted from its operation, and 
in due time their turn for punishment 
arrived. The first tidings we learn of 
them are contained in a letter from 
Charles, the sixth or, as he is custo- 
marily termed, the proud, Duke of 
Somerset, to Sir Francis Warre, Bart. 
of Hestercombe, in the neighbourhood 
of Taunton. The Duke inclosed to 
Sir Francis a list of the Taunton 
Maids, and directed him, if any of 
them were not already in custody, to 
procure them to be secured, and also 
to send to his grace such information 
respecting them as might serve for the 

uidance of “some friends” of the 
uke’s, who had it in mind to procure 
from the King a grant of the profit 





* Oldmixon, Hist. Stuarts, p. 702. And see the histories of Fox, Mackintosh, and 
Macaulay, and Roberts’s Life of Monmouth, i. 301. 
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arising from selling them pardons. 
The letter ran as follows — = 

*«} doe here send you a list of the 
Taunton Maydes, you being soe nere to 
Taunton makes me think that you know 
some of them, therefore pray send me 
word by the first opertunity whether any 
of these are in custody, and whoe they 
are; and if any one of these are not in 
custody lett them be secured, especially 
the schoole mistresse ; and likewise send 
me word if you know any one of these, 
because there are some friends of mine 
that I believe upon easy terms might get 
theire pardon of the King. Pray send me 
an auswer by the first opertunity, and in 
so doing this you will oblige your 

‘« humble servaat, 
‘¢ SoOMERSET.”’ 

‘* London, Dec. 12, 1685.’’ 

[The address torn off.*]} 

Sir Francis’s answer does not appear, 
nor have we another letter which was 
written by the Duke about the end of 
December, in which he informed the 
Baronet, that his grace’s friends al- 
luded to in his last letter, were the 
maids of honour in attendance upon 
her majesty, and that since that time 
these ladies had, with very unfeminine 
inhumanity, procured the King to grant 
them, as a Christmas box, such fines as 
could be wrung out of the parents of 
these poor children. His grace also 
went on to request Sir Francis to take 
in hand the business of negotiating 
and collecting these fines for the maids 
of honour. It was a business which 
a man of ordinary humanity would 
avoid, and one cannot doubt that Sir 
Francis was delighted to be able to 
reply, that the work was already in 
the more fitting hands of Mr. Bird, 
the town clerk of Taunton. But the 
Taunton legal official was not approved 
as an agent by the maids of honour. 
The Duke probably led the ladies to 
believe that the higher influence of 


_ Sir Francis would be more likely to be 


productive, and on the 14th January 
1685-6 the Duke again urged him to 
proceed with his discreditable commis- 
sion. The following is the letter :— 
‘*T have acquainted the Maydes of 
Honour with this buisinesse of Mr. Birde, 
and they do all say that he never had any 
authority from them to proceede in this 
matter, and that they have this post writt 
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to him not to trouble himself any more in 
this affaire ; so that if you will proceede in 
this matter, according to my former letter, 
you will infinitely oblige 
*« your humble servant, 
‘* SOMERSET. 


‘« Jan. 14, 1685. 

‘“*If you can secure any of them pray 
doe, and lett me have account of this 
letter as soon as you can. 

‘* For Sir Francisse Warre, Bart. 

‘*To be left at the post-house in 
Taunton, Somersetsh.’’+ 


After the lapse of a week, and pro- 
bably after the receipt of a letter from 
Sir Francis urging inability to ex- 
ecute the commission on account of 
his not being on the spot, the Duke 
wrote again, suggesting that some 
person recommended by Sir Francis 
sbould be appointed to “ bustle and 
stir about to ease” Sir Francis, and 
requesting him to name such a person. 
The Duke also urged promptitude, 
and threatened that the maids of 
honour would proceed to outlawry if 
a reasonable sum, that is, as he con- 
sidered, 7000/., was not paid without 
delay: but we will give the whole 
letter. 


‘¢ We have here thought fitt that things 
would be better managed if there was a 
letter of atturney given to some body 
(that you should think fitt and capable of) 
for to ayde and assist you in it, that there 
may be no other to transact this buisenesse 
but your selfe and another of your recom- 
mending that should bussle and stir about 
to ease you; if that you know of any such 
man that you can trust, pray lett me know 
it by the first opertunity, that the Maydes 
of Honour may signe his letter of atturney. 
Pray lett them know that if they do thus 
put it off from time to time, that the 
Maydes of Honour are resolvid to sue 
them to an outlary, so that pray do you 
advise them to comply with what is reason- 
able (which I think 7000 is) for them. I 
must beg a thousand times over your 
pardon for giving you this trouble, and 
will never omitt anything wherein I can 
serve you. 

‘¢ Sir, Iam, 
‘* Your very humble servant, 
‘* SOMERSET. 

‘¢ London, Jan. 21, 1685-6. 

‘“‘ For Sir Francisse Warre, Bart. 

‘“*To be left at the post-house in 
Taunton, Somersetts.’’t 





* Toulmin’s Hist. Taunton, ed. Savage, p. 531, n. 
+ Ibid, p. 532, n. i 


+ Ibid, 
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Thus driven, Sir Francis Warre po- 
sitively excused himself from further 
interference, representing to the Duke 
that the schoolmistress (that is, Susanna 
Musgrave, the only one then surviving) 
was a woman of mean birth, and that 
the scholars worked the banners by 
her orders, without knowing of any 
offence. But the maids of honour 
were not to be thus foiled of their 
Christmas-box. Another agent must 
be found, and it was at this point, it is 
thought, that the great Quaker stepped 
upon the scene. There exists in the 
State Paper Office, in that letter-book 
of Lord Sunderland's to which we have 
already referred, a letter in the fol- 
lowing words: 


‘* Whitehall, February, 13th, 1685-6. 

‘Mr, Penne,—Her majesties Maids of 
Honour having acquainted me that they 
designe to employ you and Mr. Walden 
in making a composition with the relations 
of the Maids of Taunton for the high 
misdemeanor they have been guilty of, I 
do at their request hereby let you know, 
that his * majesty has been pleased to give 
their fines to the said Maids of Honour, 
and therefore recommend it to Mr. 
Walden and you to make the most advan- 
tageous composition you can in their 
behalfe. 

‘*T am, sir, 
‘Your humble servant, 
‘* SUNDERLAND P.”’ 

This letter tells its own tale. The 
maids of honour, foiled in their endea- 
vour to interest Sir Francis Warre 
through the influence of the Duke of 
Somerset, made an attempt to procure 
the services of ** Mr. Penne” and Mr. 
Walden. These gentlemen were to do 
that dirty work which had been repu- 
diated by the Member for Bridgewater, 
and had been taken out of the hands 
of the town clerk of Taunton ; and they 
were urged by the President of the 
Council to do it effectually, that is, with 
hard heart and grasping hand, so that 
the Christmas-box of her majesty’s ex- 
pectant ladies of honour might not fall 
short of its anticipated amount. There 
is something discreditable even in hav- 


* Mr. Forster has here printed “ her majesty”? instead of “ is majesty.” 
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ing been thought of for such a servide ; 
but, without waiting to comment, let 
us proceed to state what further evi- 
dence exists upon the subject. Theré 
is a copy of one other paper in the 
State Paper Office, a Secretary of 
State’s warrant (Warrant Book, vol. 
xxi. p. 219), designed to strengthen the 
hands of the agent of the maids of 
honour. It runs as follows : 


‘* Whereas his Majesty, at the humble 
request of the Queens Majesties Maids 
of Honour, is graciously inclined to extend 
his mercy to those deluded young women, 
commonly cailed the Maids of Taunton, 
in the county of Somersett, who presented 
the late Duke of Monmouth with certain 
colours or ensignes which he made use of 
in his late rebellion in the west; It is 
therefore his Majesties pleasure, that those 
maids, or their relations and friends, who 
have compounded, or shall compound, 
with the agent employed by her Majesties 
sayd Maids of Honour, shall not be mo- 
lested in their persons or possessions upon 
account that they have not yet obtained 
their pardon for the sayd crime under the 
great seale; and if any of them are or shall 
happen to be taken into custody for the 
sayd crime, it is his Majesties pleasure, 
likewise, that they be admitted to give 
such bayle for their appearance when re- 
quired as the agents of the sayd Maids of 
Honour shall accept and approve of, nor 
are they in the meane time to be prose- 
cuted or any wayes molested till his Ma- 
jesty shall think fitt to declare his further 
pleasure. Given at Whitehall the 11th day 
of March, 1685-6, in the second yeare of 
his Majesties reigue. 

** MIDDLETON. 

“ To all deputy Lieutenants, 
Justices of peace, maiors, 
bailiffs, and constables, and all 
others whom it may concern, 

** Like certificate to the effect above for 
Susanna Musgrave, Schoole mistris at 
Taunton.’’ 

Thus armed with royal authority, the 
agent of the maids of honowir executed 
the shameful work assigned to him. 
The 7,000/. was not indeed obtained; 
the Christmas-box dwindled down to a 
comparatively small amount; from 50/. 
to 1007. was all that could be wrung 


This 


mistake, although not affecting the question against Penn, is calculated to introduce 
into our history considerable injustice against the queen, who has already been very 
severely handled for her share in the plunder of the rebels in the West. It leads to the 
inference that the Taunton Maids were “ given” to the queen, and by her turned 
over to the tender mercies of the maids of honour, which certainly was not the case. 
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from the friends of each of the poor 
children, and even that was extracted 
with difficulty, and only after con- 
siderable lapse of time. Sarah Blake, 
the surviving sister of the school- 
mistress who died in prison, obtained 
her pardon, dated the 15th July, and 
others of them bought their peace 
afterwards from time to time. 


*“ Every one of them,’’ remarks Old- 
mixon, who had peculiar facilities for 
ascertaining the facts, ‘‘ was forced to pay 
as much money as would have been a good 
pecten to each, for particular pardons, 

his money and a great deal more was 
said to be for the Maids of Honour, whose 
agent, Brent the popish lawyer, had an 
under agent, one Crane of Bridgewater, 
and ‘tis suppos’d that both of them paid 
themselves very bountifully out of the 
money which was rais’d by their means; 
some instances of which are within my 
knowledge.’’ (Hist. of Stuarts, fol. 1730, 
p- 708.) 


These then, as far as they are known, 
are the facts. If any body can add to 
them, we shall be obliged by a com- 
munication upon the subject. Mr. 
Macaulay’s comment is as follows : 


“Warre excused himself from taking 
part in a transaction so scandalous. The 
maids of honour then requested William 
Penn to act for them; and Penn accepted 
the commission. Yet it should seem that 
a little of the pertinacious scrupulosity 
which he had often shewn about taking 
off his hat would not have been altogether 
out of place on this occasion. He pro- 
bably silenced the remenstrances of his 
conscience by repeating to himself that 
none of the money which he extorted 
would go into his own pocket; that if he 
refused to be the agent of the ladies they 
would find agents less humane; that by 
complying he should increase his influence 
at the court, and that his influence at the 
court had already enabled him, and might 
still enable him, to render great services 
to his oppressed brethren. The maids of 
honour were at last forced to content 
themselves with less than a third part of 
what they had demanded.”’ (i. 656.) 


Now, taking it for granted that the 
“ Mr. Penne” «ldressed by Lord Sun- 
derland really was William Penn the 
Quaker, it may be regarded as proved 
that the maids of honour “ designed 
to employ” him (in conjunction with 
one Mr. Walden) just in the same way 
as they “designed to employ” Sir 
Francis Warre ; but where is the evi- 


dence which supports Mr, Macaulay’s 
assertion that Penn “accepted the 
commission” of the maids of honour, 
and that he was the person who “ ex- 
torted ” the money which was received 
on behalf of those ladies? We are 
not aware of any such evidence. Mr, 
Macaulay does not refer to any. No- 
body can find any. Why then should 
it be presumed, without evidence, that 
Penn “accepted the commission” which 
Warre declined? Nay, why should 
this fact, so disereditable if true, be 
presumed not only without evidence, 
but in opposition to the only fragment 
of anything approaching to evidence 
which exists upon the subject, namely, 
the assertion of Oldmixon that the 
composition with the parents of the 
children was effected by Brent, the 
popish lawyer, and his under-agent, 
Crane of Bridgewater. It is possible 
that evidence may ultimately turn up 
that Penn did all that Mr. Macaulay 
has imputed to him, but at present, 
and until some such evidence is dis- 
covered, the assertion of the right ho- 
nourable historian is a mere guess, and 
a guess rather prompted by careless- 
ness or prejudice than by charity. 
Mr. Forster strives to throw doubt 
upon the identity of the “Mr. Penne” 
of the letter of the 13th February, 
1685-6, with William Penn, the Quaker. 
We do not think the attempt suc- 
cessful. He suggests that the “ Mr. 
Penne” may possibly have been the 
“G. Pen” mentioned in Pepys’s diary 
under the date of the 4th April, 1660 ; 
or the “George Penne” who is said to 
have been the agent in effecting the 
release of Azariah Pinney, one of the 
pardoned convicts of the Monmouth 
rebellion. As to Pepys’s “G. Pen,” 
Mr. Forster has omitted to notice that 
the noble editor of Pepys has come 
ultimately, and we have no doubt ac- 
curately, to the opinion (v. 221), that 
the person alluded to was William 
Penn’s father, under the title of “ Ge- 
neral Penn,” which was at that time his 
proper desiguation. Our knowledge 
of “George Penne” is derived from 
Mr. Roberts (Life of Monmouth, ii. 


- 243), who states that his information 


was founded upon communications re- 
ceived from a member of the Pinney 
family, but, at the same time, intimates 
a doubt as to whether “George Penne” 
is not 2 mistake for William Penn, the 
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Quaker. This doubt of Mr. Roberts’s 
should also have been stated by Mr. 
Forster, and there should have been 
some further inquiry into this cir- 
cumstance. Now that the matter has 
taken this turn, the fact may be very 
important, and should be fully in- 
vestigated. Mr. Roberts should obtain 
us an explanation of it. If, as Mr. 
Roberts suspects, it was not a “George 
Penne,” but our veritable friend Wil- 
liam Penn, who interfered in the 
instance of Azariah Pinney, and was 
the agent in settling and procuring 
payment of his fine, the circumstance 
may be one pregnant with very im- 
portant inferences.* 

Further inquiry should also be made 
respecting the Mr. Walden, who was 
to be Penn’s co-partner in the agency 
for the maids of honour. A Major 
Lionel Walden, M.P. for Hunting- 
don, is several times mentioned by 
Pepys. Brent seems to have been 
found by Mr. Forster acting as a 
pardon-broker at a subsequent period, 
but he and Crane of Bridgewater should 
both be made subjects of further in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Forster thinks that the word 
agent in the singular, used in the in- 


strument of the 11th March, 1685-6, 
[not 1686-7 as printed by Forster, p. 
10,] leads to an inference against the 
employment of two persons, as Penn 
an alden, but is consistent with 
what is stated by Oldmixon respecting 
the agency of one person, Brent. But 
Mr. Forster has omitted to notice that, 
although the word agent is used in that 
part of the document, the word agents 
occurs a few lines afterwards in the 
same sense: so that that argument falls 
to the ground. 

On the whole, we must say that 
we do not think the present state of 
our information justifies what Mr. 
Macaulay has written. There is no 

roof, in the case of the maids of 

aunton, that Penn’s integrity gave 
way before the attacks of “female 
blandishments ” and “the insinuating 
eloquence and. delicate flattery of 
veteran diplomatists and courtiers.” 
“We shall be ready to consider any 
fresh evidence which may turn up, 
but, in the mean time, we hold that, 
in the judgment of candour and fair 
dealing, the memory of the great 
Quaker is in this case entitled to a 
verdict of Nor Proven. 

B. 


THE BANQUET OF THE DEAD.—FUNERAL OF FRANCIS THE FIRST. 


Mr. Urpan, 

SOME of those who have read 
with curiosity and astonishment your 
record of the banqueting ceremonies 
in honour of the departure of the 
Empress of China, “on the dragon to 
be a guest on high” (Gent. Mag. for 
June, p. 631), may not be aware 
that funeral rites quite as remark- 
able in their way, and in many re- 
spects very similar, were celebrated 
at St. Cloud and in Paris, when 
Francis the First “sped” somewhere- 
ward “ far away.” 

The details are given by a witness 
or rather by a principal actor, a Gallic 
Li-sang. Fierre du Chastel, Bishop 
of Macon, has left a long narrative of 


the semi-gorgeous and semi-facetious 
ceremonies. ‘This would occupy toa 
much of your valuable space, but some 
notice of it may not be unacceptable 
to those curious in old ceremonials. 
Francis died at Rambouillet on the 
Ist of March 1546. His body was in 
such a condition from the ravages of 
the most ignoble of diseases, that 
it did indeed seem “ mockery” to 
enfold its rottenness in gold or an 
otherglory. But notwithstanding muc 
pains were bestowed thereon. After it 
had been embalmed, the royal corpse 
was transferred to the abbey of Haute 
Bruyere; and, sped thence by the 
prayers of the brethren, it was con- 
veyed to St. Cloud and deposited for 





* It is observable that, contrary to Lord Sunderland’s usual custom, the letter of 
13th February, 1685-6, commences “ Mr. Penne,’’ and not “ Sir ;”” is there anything in 
this circumstance to lead to the inference that the writer knew that he was addressing 
a person who disavowed and disliked the customary forms of address ? 


Gent. Mac. Von. XXXIV. 
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a time in the house of the Bishop of 
Paris. There it lay on a couch of 
crimson silk, while around it four 
dozen monks, Franciscans, Jacobins, 
Augustines, and Carmelites, of each 
fraternity a dozen, stormed heaven in 
the dead king’s behalf, and finally won 
it, as was not to be doubted, by violence 
of prayer. In an apartment adjoining, 
the e gy of the monarch, a wax figure, 
“ faicte,” as Pierre du Chastel tells us, 
“ aprés le vif et le naturel,” was ex- 
tended on a large state-bed covered 
with acloth of gold, the ermine border 
of which hung over the three steps of 
the platform on which the bed was 
raised. The counterfeit presentment 
lay with joined hands. It was attired 
in a crimson satin shirt, over which was 
a blue tunic covered with silver fleurs- 
de-lis, and a royal mantle, over the 
length, breadth, and splendour of 
which the Bishop of Macon expatiates 
with the professional minuteness of a 
man whose home might be in the Rue 
St. Denis: “ Vous ¢ctes orfévre, M. 
Josse.” Suffice it to say that all the 
glories that could be given by gold, 
silk, precious stones, and countless 
accessories artistically disposed, were 
given on this occasion. The scene 
was grandly prepared, and over it 
all two herald kings-of-arms kept 
solemn silent watch;—solemn and 
silent, that is, till the Li-sangs of 
the French court served the “im- 
perial tea,” which was done after 
this sort: Cardinals, prelates, lords, 
officers, and gentlemen took their 
places around the unconscious and 
glorified image, and for not less than 
eleven days the royal table service 
went on as though the king were really 
there and bodily profiting by the at- 
tention paid him. The table was royally 

read at the bed side, and over the 
viands thereon a cardinal uttered a 
solemn grace without smiling. A 
gentleman in waiting then offered the 
“aiguiere,” which I suppose was an 
“ aqualis”” or ewer, to the image of the 
defunct king; another presented a 
cup brimmed with wine; and a third 
gravely wiped the mimic lips and 
fingers when therepast had terminated. 
This banquet of the dead, into the nu- 
merous details of which it is impossible 
to enter, was enacted on a stage ap- 
propriately lighted up by funeral 
torches. 
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It was not till the 21st of May that 
the body was conveyed, with tedious 
pomp, lengthily told by our diffuse 
episcopal authority, to the church of 

otre Dame des Champs, in Paris. 
The retinue was a strange one; not 
only was all the greatness of France 
there, new booted and spurred and 
fresh gilded for the occasion, but beg- 
gars, grooms, and kitchen officials 
swelled a train, which on reaching the 
suburbs of the capital was graciously 
received by the twenty-four town criers. 
To the church above-named were re- 
moved the bodies of the Dauphin and 
the Duke of Orleans, two sons of 
Francis, who had “ mounted the great 
dragon” before their royal father. 
The effigies of the three were here 
splendidly feasted, carefully tended, 
and daintily wiped by the cardinals 
and gentlemen selected for the office. 
This done, the triad of couches were 
rolled to the church door, whither 
came delegates from all the districts 
of Paris to sprinkle them with holy 
water. Homage was paid, the cry of 
lamentation was raised, and “ Strike 
the head! strike the head! strike the 
head!” was no doubt duly observed 
according to the French fashion of the 
ceremony. From Notre Dame des 
Champs the bodies were borne to the 
cathedral Notre Dame de Paris. The 
colleges sent their students to join the 
procession, and the ambassadors from 
the pope, from the emperor, from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Venice, Ferrara, and 
Mantua were there, “chacun d’eux 
conduit par un prelat a cheval,” from 
which it is difficult to say whether the 

riest was in the saddle and the am- 
vassadors on foot, or the contrary. 
However this may be, the procession 
moved to the music of the town criers, 
who rang their bells incessantly, giving 
rest to the iron tongues ay when 
the criers themselves made announce- 
ment of the death of the king, and 
attributed qualities to him with such 
triple-piled mendacity, that if the 
angels heard it they must indeed have 
wept. 

But the mendacity of the town 
criers was nothing to that of our friend 
the Bishop of Macon himself, when 
the latter stood a day or two after at 
the side of the vault (at St. Denis) 
into which the bodies of the King, the 
Dauphin, and the Duke had been let 
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down with attendant ceremonies that 
would have sadly perplexed even Mr. 
Farley, had that great master of stage 
effect ever been called upon to repro- 
duce them. If, said the bishop, whose 
style Bossuet did not imitate, iJitera- 
ture does not give herself up to his 
praise she is an ungrateful hussey, 
“ villaine et ingrate.” He further told 
his astonished hearers that their late 
king was remarkable for his piety and 
purity, a fact which they certainly 
cod, never before have even sus- 
pected, and to which the circumstances 
of his life, as well as of his death, gave 
a pitiable contradiction. Sacred books, 
they were told, were the delight of 
this roi gaillard ; science was his only 
mistress; over the realms of know- 
ledge he reigned supreme; art was 
submissive to his will, and artists could 
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not have lived but for his bounty ; his 
eloquence was golden-mouthed ; his 

oetry “for copiousness, grandeur of 
invention, grave magnificence of style, 
dignity, and majesty of measure,” was 
—hear it, blind old man of Chios isle; 
hear it, tuneful Maro — above any- 
thing that could be found in Greek or 
Latin! Finally, there never had been 
and never would be a mortal man who 
might approach him in excellence! 
Thus closed the vault over Francis 
the First ; and the monarch lay em- 
balmed in the odour of lies until, after 
two centuries, his grave was violated 
by a mob who had less care for dead 
kings than for the gold which encircled 
their mortality. 

Joun Doran, 
Earl's Court, Kensington, ‘ 
June 5, 1850, 


VINCENT DE PAUL. 


‘WHETHER this age be remarkable 
for the number and nobleness of its 
saints is a question which we must 
leave others to determine according 
to the ideas which they may severally 
attach to the character of sainthood ; 
but assuredly no age ever showed a 
deeper interest in the lives of saints. 
That interest may arise from literary 
curiosity, from sectarian prejudice, 
from superstitious feeling, or from 
that which is stronger than all these, 
the religious element which is at 
work in those who, looking affec- 
tionately to the holy ones of the past, 
strive to urge themselves onwards in 
the path of holiness. Of course a good- 
ness whose inspiration is example 
cannot be of the highest kind. ‘The 
divinest virtues are derived from a far 
more exalted source, and rather offer 
examples than follow them. Yet in 
all seasons of the world’s history the 
majority of our race must, in virtue 
as in everything else, be condemned 
to copy, from their inability to create. 
We must then rejoice that in the 


absence, if we admit the absence, of 


those beautiful and valiant enthusiasms 
which constitute originality in virtue, 
the desire is so ardent on all sides to 
revive the memory of the blest.’ 

It is in the spirit of this philosophy 


that we would write of one of the 
most illustrious of French saints— 
Vincent De Paul. 

This great man was born at the 
hamlet of Pouy, in Guienne, on the 
24th April, 1576. He was the son of 
poor parents, and his father, who was 
a small farmer, sent him solitary to the 
hills at an early age to herd a flock of 
sheep. Though this employment cut 
him off from the world, it had not 
power to exclude him from growth in 
Christian graces. In him pity was the 
leading impulse, and became the mother 
of other excellences. Remote from 
the turmoil of social existence, and 
spending day after day in the most 
lonely of occupations, he yet could not 
escape from occasional spectacles of 
human misery. It became his custom, 
whenever he saw any poor unfortunate 
creature suffering trom want, to give 
all the food he had with him, which 
sometimes happened to be his entire 
supply for the day, and thus voluntarily 
to force upon himself the pangs of 
hunger. His father more than once 
chanced upon him when engaged in 
these noble acts of benevolence, and was 
so struck by the unusual sight that he 
resolved to have his son educated for 
the priesthood, though to none of his 
other children had he given any educa- 
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tion at all. Vincent de Paul was nearly 
fifteen years of age when his father 
came to this resolution. He had not 
eviously even learned to read. His 
industry, however, and his energetic 
consecration of his whole being to that 
ae to which he seemed to have been 
ed by the finger of God, soon enabled 
him to make up for lost time. Perhaps 
it was well for him and well for the 
world that his first education had been 
wholly in the school of nature. As 
the lonely shepherd, breathed on and 
aap by the free breeze, treading 
the wide wild heath, and gazing up to 
the open sky while no smoke of civi- 
lization shut out the stars, he must 
have acquired a knowledge of heavenly 
mysteries, a depth of meditation and 
& spirituality of vision, which he could 
not have obtained if placed in circum- 
stances more artificial. 

In his twenty-fifth year he was re- 
ceived into the priesthood. He was 
a tn to a rich living—that of 
Tilh, in the diocese of Acqs. But when 
about to take possession of it his ap- 
omy was contested in a court of 
aw. His tender conscience did not 
allow him to dispute the point. He 
at once resigned his claims, piously 
convinced that in doing so he was ful- 
filling the will of God. 

He had soon to undergo a much 
severer trial. In a journey from Pro- 
vence to Guienne he had to pass by 
sea from Marseilles to Narbonne. 
During this voyage he fell into the 
hands of pirates, and was taken by 
them to Tunis. Here he passed three 
bee in slavery, suffering the most 

arbarous treatment. He was sold 
thrice in the public market to different 
masters. His family did not know all 
this time what had become of him. 
The last of his masters, who was also 
the most cruel of the three, had re- 
nounced the Christian faith, and hated 
it with all the bitterness of the rene- 
gade. But the resignation and the 
piety of Vincent de Paul soon pro- 
duced a strange revolution in the cha- 
racter of the cruel master. He became 
& Christian once more, both in belief 
and practice. His ferocity and all his 
bad passions disappeared ; he treated 
Vincent de Paul as his friend; he 
chose him as his spiritual adviser. 
Not satisfied with offering him his 
liberty, he further planned the means 
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of himself escaping with him from 
Africa. They set out at night alone 
in a frail skiff, with no other guide 
over the waves but their trust in Pro- 
vidence, and at length reached the 
shores of France in safety. 

Vincent de Paul’s only thought was 
now directed to the thousands who at 
Algiers and Tunis were languishing in 
the bondage from which he had es- 
caped. He proceeded to Avignon to 
represent their wrongs and sufferings 
to the Pope’s legate, and to interest him 
in their behalf. In pleading their cause 
he was unconsciously pleading his own. 
Montorio the legate conceived for him 
the greatest regard, and took him 
with him to Rome. Here he spoke of 
him in such fervent terms of praise 
that the ambassadors of Henry the 
Fourth of France expressed a wish to 
see and converse with the eloquent 
advocate of philanthropy, and by one 
of them he was ultimately sent to 
their king with a commission of some 
importance. Henry had many inter- 
views with Vincent de Paul, and 
entertained towards him such pro- 
found esteem as to announce his reso- 
lution of raising him to the episcopal 
office. This plan was frustrated by 
Henry’s murder. 

But it was not this world’s goods 
that was the object of Vincent de 
Paul’s desire. And, much as he ma 
have grieved over Henry’s death, it 
could not be because it disappointed 
him of rich benefices ; for the next time 
we see him he is devoting his spiritual 
services, his whole energies, to lessen 
the eo and other woes, to cheer 
the hearts and comfort the souls, of the 
patients in an hospital; who felt to- 
wards him the greatest gratitude and 
love. One day the Cardinal de Bérulle 
went to visit the hospital. The in- 
mates immediately raised their voices 
to praise and bless that angel of mercy 
who, seen of none but themselves and 
God, had been standing day by day 
and night by night unwearied beside 
their beds of agony. The Cardinal, 
deeply touched by this outburst of 
feeling, interested himself so actively 
for Vincent de Paul that he was created 
almoner of Queen Margaret de Va- 
lois, and appointed to the parish of 
Clichi. 

Having heard some time after this 
gleam of prosperity that the living of 
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Chatillon in the diocese of Lyons 
was so poor that no one could be 
induced to accept it, he at once 
coneluded that it was the place above 
all most suited to himself. He re- 
signed the offices which he held, and 
applied for and obtained the pastorship 
of Chatillon. Here he accomplished 
quick and marvellous results. In six 
months the parish was completely 
changed, the manners and the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants being transformed 
into the image of him whom Provi- 
dence had sent amongst them. In 
Chatillon it was his purpose to live 
and die, and to prove to men, as he him- 
self said, how great a thing a good 

riest is. But one more change in a 
life full of changes awaited him. 

With exceeding reluctance he was 
induced by his friend and patron the 
Cardinal de Bérulle to undertake the 
education of the children of the Count 
de Joigny. Among these was one 
who afterwards became famous under 
the name of the Cardinal de Retz. 
Vincent de Paul passed the greater 
part of the year with his pupils in the 
country, at Montmirel, a chateau of 
the count. All the leisure time 
which his duties as tutor left him he 
employed in giving religious instruc- 
tion to the peasantry. In order how- 
ever not to diminish the fruits of their 
labour he chose their hours of toil for 
the communication of his precepts. 
While they were working for their 
daily bread he was scattering amongst 
them the bread of life. Vincent de 
Paul remained three years in the 
Count de Joigny’s family. ‘The count 
had charge of all the galley-slaves in 
the kingdom. ‘This circumstance per- 
haps suggested to Vincent de Paul the 
idea of visiting the galley-slaves in the 
metropolis, which he did regularly 
whenever he happened to be there 
with his pupils. The sight of so much 
wretchedness excited his deepest, ten- 
derest pity, and inspired one of those 
sublime resolutions which appear like 
madness to an age like our own. With- 
out communicating his intention to 
any one he set out for Marseilles to 
become missionary to the galley-slaves 
there ; and, such was the force of his 
words and the power of his example, 
that, according to the testimony of the 
Bishop of Marseilles, he caused the 
praises of God to be uttered by many 
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mouths which had never uttered any- 
thing before but blasphemies. 

Among the prisoners was a young 
man whom even the eloquence of Vin- 
cent de Paul failed to inspire with 
resignation. He had committed one 
single act of smuggling and had been 
condemned for it to the galleys for 
three years. The disgrace and the 
severity of his punishment and the 
separation from his wife and children 
made him inconsolable. Vincent de 
Paul, seeing all his appeals to the un- 
fortunate creature unavailing, deter- 
mined to obtain for him that for which 
he panted so much—freedom. But by 
what means? By soliciting and re- 
ceiving permission to be put in his 
place. And for eighteen months— 
being the remainder of the young 
man’s term of imprisonment—we are 
told that he was chained, and under- 
went all the hard work and harsh 
treatment of the other felons. How 
incredible should we have considered 
this incident if we had found it ina 
book of fiction ! 

To escape from the importunate 
admiration which this wonderful sacri- 
fice brought upon him, Vincent de 
Paul hastened to quit Marseilles the 
moment the fetters of the galley-slave 
fell from his limbs ; though, as his feet 
are said to have remained swollen all 
his life after, he carried with him 
wherever he went the glorious marks 
of what he had done and borne. 

Shortly after he left Marseilles, 
Louis the Thirteenth, hearing of his 
heroic and holy deeds, created him 
Almoner-General of the galley-slaves. 
It might have been supposed that 
this appointment would have af- 
forded abundant occupation to his 
activity and zeal. But we find him 
presently afterwards at the head of a 
vast organisation for establishing and 
consolidating missions in France and in 
foreigncountries. Those of our readers 
whose studies and sympathies have been 
turned to such matters cannot have 
failed to become intimate with this im- 
portantchapter in thehistoryof missions. 

We have already said that the source 
and substance of whatever Vincent de 
Paul did was pity. For eyer me- 
morable as a proof thereof will, bevan 
institution which afterwards was ex- 
tended and praised throughout /all 
Europe, that of the Filles de la. Charité. 
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It was his inexhaustible feeling of com- 
passion which sent forth these Daugh- 
ters of Charity to minister to the 
wretched, the diseased, and the home~ 
less. Assuredly never has an institu- 
tion been so filled and fired by the 
spirit of its founder. All that those 
noble women have done to prove them- 
selves angels of love to humanity has 
been nothing more than the simple 
embodiment of his counsels to them : 
— You must have no other monas- 
teries but the houses of the poor; no 
other cloisters but the streets of cities 
and the wards of hospitals; no other 
veil but your modesty ; you must treat 
the sick and the suffering with all the 
care and tenderness that a mother 
lavishes on her only son.” 

A true and holy love is never at a 
loss for objects on which to expend 
itself. In returning from one of his 
missionary journeys, and when close 
to the walls of Paris, Vincent de Paul 
beheld a beggar occupied in mutilating 
the limbs of a child, with a view to its 
becoming an object of profitable com- 

ion. Impelled by indignation, 
es and disgust, Vincent rushed 
forward, exclaiming—* Wretch, you 
have deceived me; at a distance 1 took 
you for a man.” He snatched the 
child, which was a foundling, from the 
arms of the beggar, carried it through 
thestreetsof Paris,and narrated to every 
one he met the barbarous scene of 
which he had just been witness. Acrowd 
gathered round him, accompanied by 
whom he went to that place ‘in the 
metropolis which was allotted for the 
reception of foundlings, and where 
they were heaped and huddled toge- 
ther like beasts of the field. ‘The 
greater number died from barbarous 
neglect, the rest were sold to beg- 
gars, to become instruments for ex- 
citing the commiseration of the pub- 
lic. The sight prompted Vincent de 
Paul to a good work, which he began 
at once. In the presence of the crowd, 
he took twelve of the foundlings, and, 
blessing them, declared his intention 
of keeping them at his own expense. 
This example quickly secured him the 
co-operation of his faithful Filles de 
la Charité. By their aid, and the con- 
tributions of friends, a large number 
of the foundlings were provided for ; 
but there were so many more for 
whom no provision could be made that 


his co-operators became discouraged. 
What was to them a source of dismay 
inspired new hope and energy in him. 
He called together in the church of 
Saint Lazare all who were favourable to 
the grand purpose which now inspired 
him. By his command five hundred 
foundlings were brought to the church 
in the arms of the Filles de la Charité. 
He ascended the pulpit, and appealed 
so eloquently and effectually to the 
assembly that it was determined to 
establish without delay a foundling 
hospital in Paris. It was imme- 
diately endowed with a large sum, and 
gave origin to similar institutions in 
the whole of France and throughout 
the rest of Europe. 

Paris was infested by forty thousand 
beggars, many of whom were so from 
necessity, not from choice. Vincent 
de Paul saw here a fresh field for his 
active, diffusive, indefatigable love. 
He threw into this work his whole 
soul, with all its religious zeal and all 
its boundless charity. The result was 
that such of the beggars as were dis- 
posed to be industrious had secured 
for them the means of living, and the 
rest ceased to find tolerance for their 
vicious laziness. 

Champagne, Picardy, Lorraine, Ar- 
tois had been devastated by long wars. 
The inhabitants of entire villages were 
dying of famine or of contagious 
diseases. ‘The unburied bodies of 
those slain by the plague, by hunger, 
and by the sword lay scattered in the 
fields. Vincent de Paul procured the 
distribution in those provinces of more 
than twenty millions of livres, a sum 
equal to a million sterling. 

He had not forgotten, as he grew 
old, his slavery in early life in Barbary. 
He devoted twelve hundred thousand 
livres out of the immense sums placed 
at his disposal for the redemption of 
captives, besides causing an hospital 
to be built at Algiers, and adopting 
means to improve their condition when 
funds were not sufficient to pay for 
their liberation. 

He did also all in his power to 
bring succour and consolation to the 
criminals condemned to the galleys. 
Through his efforts an hospital was 
founded for them at Paris, and another 
at Marseilles. 

We could fill many pages with an 
account of the numerous other hospitals 
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and philanthropic institutions which his 
immense and prodigious charity called 
into existence; but to attempt an 
enumeration of them without much 
copiousness of detail would have all 
the meagreness of a mere catalogue. 
Nor did his great and yearning 
heart limit the gifts of his hand to his 
own country. Besides his efforts to 
mitigate the cruelties suffered by the 
captives in Barbary, he sent alms and 
missionaries to the Hebrides, to Poland, 
and Madagascar, aided the Maronite 
Christians oppressed by the Turks, 
and succoured the English Catholics in 
the time of the Commonwealth. 
When Louis XIII. was on his death- 
bed, Vincent de Paul had a touching 
roof of the esteem in which he was 
eld. Louis, sinking slowly into the 
tomb, and quite aware of his condition, 
thought he could not better prepare 
for eternity than by the counsels and 
consolations which so holy a man 
could give. He therefore, about a 
month before his death, appointed 
Vincent de Paul his chief spiritual 
adviser. Always accumulating good 
upon good and blessing upon blessing, 
incent here fulfilled a double office. 
In that chamber, where a king lay 
dying, a little child of five years old 
was often present. ‘That child was 
destined himself to be for more than 
seventy years a king under the name 
of Louis XIV. Vincent de Paul, while 
incessant in pouring comfort into the 
father’s soul, seized every opportunity 
of impressing on the mind of the son 
those religious truths which he con- 
ceived to be the best food for the heart 
of every man, the real strength of a 
monarch’s sceptre, and the greatest 
ornament of a monarch’s crown. It 
is said that Louis XIV. never forgot 
those solemn and beautiful teachings. 
Louis XIII. also derived as much re- 
signation from the lessons in righteous- 
ness given in such interesting circum- 
stances to his heir as from the words 
of peace, and hope, and joy which 
Vincent de Paul gave to himself. The 
sight of the child in the arms of Vincent 
de Paul inspired Louis with the idea 
of urgently exhorting Anne of Austria 
to consult the saint in all ecclesiastical 
appointments during her regency, which 
she promised to do, and faithfully kept 
her word. She placed Vincent de 
Paul at the head of her Conseil de 
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Conscience, and thus was secured, better 
than by any other means, the nomi- 
nation, while the regency lasted, of 
pastors and bishops animated by mo- 
tives worthy of their sacred profession. 
As Louis’s last hour approached he 
testified with much earnestness his 
anguish of conscience to his ordinary 
confessor. ‘The confessor, one of those 
base creatures who think flattery ac- 
ceptable to all men, and on all occasions, 
said to him, “It suffices to see with 
what piety the king looks at the crucifix 
in his hand to be convinced of the good 
understanding which exists between 
their divine and human majesties.” 
Louis, disgusted, turned to the other 
side of the bed in silence, and, as soon 
as the confessor was gone, sent for 
Vincent de Paul, who consoled him as 
potently in those mournful moments 
of departure on the great journey as 
he had instructed him wisely during 
the weary weeks when he was pre- 
paring to depart. 

Vincent de Paul took no further 
part in the troubles of the Fronde than 
to soften, as far as he could, the ex- 
asperation of the contending parties. 
Strange to say, it was during the 
anarchy which those troubles caused 
that his most fecund deeds of mere 
were done, and his most splendid insti- 
tutions of mercy created. 

Whence, it may be asked, did the 
immense sums arise by which Vincent 
de Paul was enabled to do such mar- 
vellous things? It may with all truth 
be answered that they came from the 
magic of Vincent de Paul’s own ex- 
ample and words; from his oe 
eloquence of heart and that boldness 
which love inspires. It was said by 
one of his contemporaries that men 
followed the movements of so purea 
spirit as if they had been the orders of 
Providence. Out of many instances 
we may take these two. A lady called 
de Gras, who afterwards became the 
first mother-superior of the Filles 
de la Charité, placed in Vincent de 
Paul’s hands more than two millions 
of livres to employ as he thought pro- 
e Requiring funds for an hospital, 

Vincent. de Paul called on the queen, 
Anne of Austria, to solicit her contri- 
butions. She said that the great mis- 
fortunes which had befallen France 
had left her nothing to give. “Have 
you not your diamonds, madame, and 
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has she who is queen any need of dia- 
monds?” She immediately gave him 
her diamonds, but urged him to keep 
the gift a secret. ‘“‘ No,” he exclaimed, 
“JT must not keep it a secret; I haye 
much good to do; and for the sake of 
the poor so great an example of charity 
ought to be known by the whole king- 
dom.” { 

It was a saying of Vincent de Paul 
in whatever he undertook, “Let us 
only begin the work of mercy, God 
will finish it.” And when in any new 
undertaking he had applied unsuccess- 
fully to every quarter, he was accus- 
tomed to cry, “ God’s turn is come at 
last ; the power of Divine Providence 
is about to be manifested.” 

Vincent de Paul had one other ex- 
cellence in as great a degree as love: 
it was humility. As an example of 
their mingled force and beauty we may 
mention that to each of his ineals he 
invited the first two poor persons whom 
he found at his door, gave them the 
places of honour at his table, served 
them with his own hand, and treated 
them with the utmost tenderness and 
respect. It is recorded of him, also, 
that in his extreme old age, having 
been forced much against his will to 
accept the gift of a coach from the 
queen regent that his labours of love 
mig be less — by the burden 
of his infirmities, he could only be in- 
duced to use it by employing it to con- 
vey, as he went along, the sick to the 
hospitals, and the old and the poor to 
their places of abode. It is in har- 
mony with these incidents that we 
learn that before each of his repasts 
he lifted up his voice to Heaven to 
implore a blessing on the good and 
honest peasants whose labour had pro- 
duced the bread he was about to eat. 

Vincent De Paul died on the 27th 
of September, 1660, as beautifully as 
he had lived. ‘The church of Saint 
Lazare, in which he was buried, was 
destroyed during the reign of terror. 
At his interment, and in the midst of 
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his weeping friends, the Princess De 
Conté recalled to them that one of the 
schemes of that apostle of mercy now 
departed was to open an asylum in 
Paris for the orphan children of poor 
artisans, and that those who had co- 
operated with him so long ought not 
to let that intention remain unrealised. 
It was immediately resolved to found 
and to endow the asylum. What 
nobler funeral oration was ever pro- 
nounced over a grave ? 

Vincent De Paul was canonized on 
the 16th June, 1737, by Clement XII. 
on which occasion twelve criminals, 
who had been condemned to the gal- 
leys for life at Marseilles, were, by 
order of Louis XV. set at liberty. 
Whatever notions we attach to canon- 
ization it was, in the case of Vincent 
De Paul, at least a proof of the re- 
verence and admiration entertained 
for his memory. The documents re- 
lating to the canonization, which were 
published at Rome, oceupy four folio 
volumes. 

On the fourth of March, 1785, 
Cardinal Maury delivered his famous 

anegyric on Vincent De Paul. After 
istening to the eloquent cardinal, 
Louis XVI. directed a statue to be 
raised to the saint in the palace of 
Versailles. 

The Life of Vincent De Paul has been 
written by Abelly, bishop of Rhodez, 
by Coilet, and by others.* We have de- 
rived our materials chiefly from Maury’s 
panegyric, though there the incidents 
are often disfigured by an excess of 
rhetorical embellishment. ‘The moral 
of the life itself is, that the spirit 
of mercy in its grandest manifesta- 
tions has always had a religious mo- 
tive; that philanthropy severed from 
religion degenerates into formalism or 
fruitless theorising, or into fragment- 
ary and isolated efforts; that it is as 
remote as possible from that charit 
which hopeth all things, endureth all 
things, and never faileth. 





* Abelly’s Life of Vincent de Paul was first published at Paris in 1664. It has gone 
through many editions; Collet’s was published at Nancy in 1748. 2 vols. 4to. There 


is also a life by the Abbé Begat, Paris, 1787. 2 vols. 12mo. 


Cardinal Maury’s eloge 


was first printed in the edition of his Essai sur I’ Eloquence de la Chaire, Paris, 1827, 


3 vols. Svo. 
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FACTS FOR A NEW BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, 


Dr. Youne’s Pension. 

That Dr. Young had a pension from 
the government we learn from Swift 
and Sir Herbert Croft. Swift says 
bitingly— 

“« And Young must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension ;’’ 


and Croft observes, in the Life which 
he wrote for Johnson, “It has been 
told me that he had two hundred a-year 
in the late reign by the patronage of 
Walpole, and that, whenever any one 
reminded the king of Young, the only 
answer was, ‘ He has a pension.’” The 
following warrant supplies the date 
when the pension was granted. It was 
given, it will be seen, by George L, 
not George II. as has been commonly 
supposed. ‘The curious undated letter 
from Young to Mrs. Howard (Suffolk 
Papers, i. 284) refers to the continuation 
of the pension after the king’s death :— 


[Audit Office Enrolments, M. p. 529.] 


** George R.—Our will and pleasure is 
and we do hereby direct and require that 
an annual pension of Two Hundred Pounds 
be established and paid by you from Lady 
Day, 1725, unto Edward Young, Doctor 
of Laws, during Our Pleasure, by quarterly 
payments, in such and the like manner, &c. 
&c. Given at Our Court at St. James’s, 
the 3d day of May, 1726, in the 12th 
year of our reign. 

‘* By His Maty’s. Command, 
R. WALPOLE. 
Witt. Yonce. 
Wa. STRICKLAND.” 
‘¢ To our trusty and welbeloved 
Walter Chetwynd, Esq.” 


BetTTERTON’s Wipow. 


Cibber informs us in his Apology * 
that Queen Anne ordered Mrs. Bet- 
terton a pension for her life after the 
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death of Mr. Betterton her husband, 
but that “she lived not to receive 
more than the first half-year of it.” 
The following warrant sets forth the 
amount and the date of the grant. 
Her will is dated 10 March, 1711-12, 
but the day of her death is, I believe, 
unknown. 


[Audit Office Enrolments, I. p. 199.] 
‘* Anne R.—Whereas We are gratiously 
pleased to grant unto Mary Betterton, 
Widow, One Annuity of £100 to com- 
mence from Lady Day, 1710. Our will 
and pleasure is that you pay unto the said 
Mary Betterton, or her Assignes, the said 
sum of £100 quarterly from Lady Day 
aforesaid during Our pleasure. And this 
shall be to the Auditors a sufficient War- 
rant. Given at Our Court at St. James’ 
the 20 January, 1710, in the ninth year 
of Our reign. 
‘* By Her Mats. command, 
PouLett. 
H. Pacetr. 
T. MANSELL. 
R. Benson.” 
‘* To Spencer Compton, Esq. &c.’’ 


Tue Wipow or Rowe THE Poet. 


It is not mentioned in any account 
I have seen of Nicholas Rowe that his 
widow obtained 4 pension from King 
George I. The following warrant 
—— therefore a new fact for any 
subsequent memoir of the poet. The 
pension was given, it will be seen, “in 
consideration of the translation of 
Lucan’s Pharsalia made by her late 
husband, and dedicated to Us by the 
said Anne Rowe.” ‘The king was 
George I. The widow married again, 
and her second marriage (in connexion 
with her husband’s epitaph) is com- 
memorated by Pope :— 


‘¢ Find you the virtue and I’ll find the verse :— 
But random praise, the task can ne’er be done ; 
Each mother asks it for her booby son: 

Each widow asks it for the best of men, 
For him she weeps, and him she weds again.” 


[Audit Office Enrolments, L. p. 630.] 

‘‘ George R.—Our will and pleasure is 
and we do hereby direct and require that 
an annual pension of forty pounds be es- 
tablished and paid by you from Lady Day 
last past, 1719, unto Anne Rowe, Wid’, 


during our pleasure, by quarterly pay- 
ments in such and the like manner as 
other the annual pensions and bounties 
established by Us and paid by you do and 
shall become due and payable, in conside- 
ration of the translation of Lucan’s Phar- 





* Apology, ed. 1740, p. 135. 


Gant. Mac. Vor. XXXIV 
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salia, made by her late husband, Nicholas 
Rowe, Esq., late Poet Laureate, and de- 
dicated to Us by the said Anne Rowe. 
And for so doing this shall be your War- 
fant, &c. Given at Our Court at St. 
James’, the 8th May, 1719, in the fifth 
year of our reign. 
: ‘* By His Maj‘s. Command, 
SUNDERLAND. 
J. WALLopP. 
Gro. BaILLiE. 
Wo. Crayton.” 
** To our trusty and welbeloved 
Walter Chetwynd, Esq.’’ 
Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 

Too little is known of the wise, the 
witty, and the good Dr. Arbuthnot. 
The following warrant of appointment 
throws new light upon his history. " He 
was buried in the church of St. James’s, 
Piccadilly. 

[Audit Office Enrolments, I. p. 375.] 

*¢ Anne R.—Anne by the Grace of God 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, Defender of the Faith, &c. To Our 
trusty and welbeloved Dr. John Arbuth- 
not greeting. We being well satisfied of 
your abilities and experience in your pro- 
fession have thought fit to constitute and 
by these presents We do constitute and 
appoint you the said Dr. Arbuthnot to be 
Our Physician to our Royal Hospital, 
near Chelsea. You are therefore care- 
fully and diligently to discharge the duty 
of Physician by doing and performing all 
and all manner of things thereunto be- 
longing, and you are to observe and follow 
such orders and directions as you shall re- 
ceive from Us, the Governor and Com- 
mm, appointed for the government of Our 
said Hospital, or any other your Superior 
Officers, in pursuance of the trust We 
hereby repose in you. Given at Our 


Castle at Windsor, the 12th day of No-. 


vember, 1712, in the eleventh year of our 
reign. By Her Maj‘. Command, 
BoLINGBROKE,”’ 
DENNIS THE CRITIC. 

Dennis was appointed one of the 
Royal Waiters in the port of London 
under the Commissioners of the Cus- 
toms by royal sign manual warrant of 
6 June, 1705, reappointed in the reign 
of George I. by royal sign manual 
warrant of 17 March, 1714, and al- 
lowed to sell out by treasury warrant 
of 21 March, 1715. The following 
warrant (as the more important of the 
three) is alone given. 





{Audit Office Enrolments, L. p. 42.] 

‘* After our hearty comendations,— 
Whereas his Majesty by letters patent 
bearing date the 17th day of March in the 
first year of his reign was pleased to con- 
tinue unto John Dennis, Esq. the Office of 
one of the King’s Waiters in the Port of 
London during His Majesty’s Royal Plea- 
sure, which said Office being now revoked 
and determined and the same granted by 
other His Majesty’s Letters Patent unto 
Benj. Hudson, Esq.: These are to au- 
thorise and require you to make payment 
unto the said John Dennis or his Assignes 
of all such Sum and Sums of Money as are 
incurred and grown due unto him on his 
Salary of 52/. p. annum in respect of the 
said office from the time he was last paid 
to the day of the Revocation thereof by 
the Letters Patent last-mentioned.* And 
this shall be as well to you for payment as 
to the Auditor for allowing thereof on 
your account a Sufficient Warrant. Trea- 
sury Chambers, 21 March, 1715. 

R. WaLro.e. 
W. Sr. Quintin. 
P. METHUEN. 
F. Newport.” 
‘¢ To our very loving friend 
Henry Ferne, Esq. 
Rec’. Gen'. & Cashier of His Maties 
Customs.”’ 


Gitserr West THe Poet. 

The following documents relate to 
West, the translator of Pindar, and 
to his widow, to whom a pension was 
granted of 200/. a-year. 


{Audit Office Enrolments, O. p. 129.] 


** George R.—Our Will and Pleasure is 
and We do hereby direct and require that 
an Annual Pension of Two Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds be established and paid by 
you from Christmas last past One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Thirty-Five 
unto Gilbert West during Our pleasure in 
such and the like manner, &c. Given at 
Our Court at St. James’ the 20‘ day of 
May, 1736, in the ninth year of Our 
reign. 

‘* By His Majesty’s Command, 
R. WALPOLE. 
Gro. DopineTon, 
Sunpon.”’ 
‘¢ To our trusty and welbeloved 
William Stuart, Esq.’ 


[Audit Office Enrolments, R. p. 19.] 


“Pursuant to His Majesty’s Warrant 
bearing date 12 day of June, 1746, em- 
powering the Paymaster General to ap- 


* The letters patent appointing Benj. Hudson Dennis’s successor are dated 17 March, 


1715 (Enrolments, L. p. 41). 
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point a fit person to pay and discharge the 
Quarters of the Invalid Out Pensioners of 
His Royal Hospital near Chelsea with an 
Allowance not exceeding two shillings per 
diem. 
‘‘ By and with the authority aforesaid, 
I do appoint Gilbert West, Esq. of Wick- 
ham, in the county of Kent, to pay and 
discharge the said Quarters at the allow- 
ance aforesaid, for which this shall be his 
Warrant. Given under my hand and seal 
this 16** day of April, 1754. 
W. Pirr.” 
‘‘ Signed, sealed, and delivered 
(being first duly stampt) in 
the presence of 
SAMUEL CAMPION. 
Tuos. BavGHam.” 
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[Audit Office Enrolments, R. p. 374.] 


‘George R.—Our Will and Pleasure is 
and we do hereby direct and command 
that an Annual Pension of Two Hundred 
Pounds be established and paid by you 
from the 5t* day of July, 1756, unto Ca- 
therine West during our pleasure by 
quarterly payments, &c. Given at our 
Court at Kensington the 28 day of July, 
1756, in the thirtieth year of Our Reign. 

“‘ By His Majesty’s Command, 
Hoties NEWCASTLE. 
R. NuGenr. 
P. WynpHAm O’Brien.” 
“‘To Our Right trusty and 

welbeloved William Hall, 

Lord Viscount Gage, Pay- 

master of our Pensions.” 





LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


THE long promised work of Colonel 
Mure* will, we think, justify the ex- 
pectation which its first announcement 
excited. Its ground is nearly unoc- 
cupied : its subject, from its relations 
to all classical and to most modern 
literature, is of general interest; and 
it appears at a moment when the po- 
litical annals of Greece have been 
invested with fresh interest by Mr. 
Grote. Even the time which the au- 
thor has devoted to his book establishes 
for it a claim to especial attention. 
It is the fruit, as we learn incidentally 
from its pages, of twenty years’ appli- 
cation to one pursuit. Such constancy 
and careful elaboration imply the steady 
enthusiasm which excellence demands, 
and, as among the rarer attributes of 
modern authorship, should be estimated 
accordingly by the reader. 

Colonel Mure, however, merits more 
than negative and circumstantial praise. 
He is a genial critic as well as a learned 
chronicler. His ardour for a favourite 
theme is uniformly guided and tem- 
pered by good sense. He bewilders 
us with none of the theories or para- 
doxes with which continental scholars 
so often delight to startle their readers. 
He writes for the unlearned as well as 
for the scholar, and one with “little 
Latin and less Greek” may extract 
from his pages much pithy and pro- 


fitable matter. Colonel Mure, expa- 
tiating on the tale of Troy, is as plea- 
sant a guide to the Homeric scenery 
as were Bunyan’s shepherds to the 
prospect from the Delectable Moun- 
tains. Were we to choose an inter- 
preter for the Xanthian marbles, it 
should be the author of the Critical 
History of Ancient Greek Literature. 
He is a true hierophant of the Homeric 
temple. The majesty and beauty of 
the Iliad and Odyssey have entered 
deeply into his inmost soul. He hasan 
intense sympathy with its heroic action 
and repose. The similies are to him 
what the pictured pavement of the 
mount of , mene was to Dante. 
Simois and Scamander are better than 
the rivers of Damascus. He has in 
him a smack of Agamemnon’s paladins, 
and relishes the wanderings of Ulysses 
as young men and maidens have in all 
ages relished the travels of Sindbad. 
He traces Homer's plots with as much 
zest as if Mr. Colburn had recently 
published a “ Life of Achilles,” in three 
volumes. 

This is the right spirit for a com- 
mentator on the Ionian bard. We 
abhor dissertations on Homer redolent 
only ofthe lamp. The Iliad and Odys- 
sey are no themes for the cloistered 
student. Like Shakspere, they need 
for an interpreter one who knows men 





* A Critical History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
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and cities as well as books. Hence, 
for the most part, the merely learned 
Germans have misunderstood the cha- 
racter and conditions of the Homeric 
age. They brought nothing but book- 
learning to a subject which above all 
other subjects stands in the closest 
relations to nature and life. The dif- 
ference between Colonel Mure’s com- 
nientary and the commentaries of Wolf, 
Heyne, and Thiersch is the difference 
between mountain air and the atmo- 
sphere of a stove-heated room. By 
the one we are braced and exhilarated ; 
the other makes us valetudinarians. 
Whatever objections may be raised 
against some of the details or the ge- 
neral arrangement of the volumes be- 
fore us, we entertain no doubt that 
the chapters on Homer—more than a 
third of the work—will be universally 
acceptable, as well for their alacrity 
and vigour, as for their minute and 
solid information. 

The following outline of the intended 
work, of which the present volumes 
are the first instalment, will exhibit 
the extent and nature of the task which 
the author has undertaken, not indeed 
without some natural misgivings that 
from its extent and completeness he may 
not be destined to bring it to the pro- 
posed end. 


‘The literature of Greece,’ Colonel 
Mure remarks, ‘‘ classes itself almost 
spontaneously under six heads or periods, 
offering to the historian an equally apt 
arrangement of his subject. 

‘The first, or mythical period, com- 
prises the origin and early culture of the 
nation and its language, with the legendary 
notices of those fabulous heroes and sages 
to whom popular belief ascribed the first 
advances in elegant art or science, but of 
whose existence or influence no authentic 
monuments have been preserved. 

“ The second, or poetical period, extends 
from the epoch of the earliest authenti- 
cated productions of Greek poetical genius, 
through those ages in which poetry con- 
tinued to be the only cultivated branch of 
composition, and terminates about the 
54th Olympiad (B.c. 560). 

‘¢ The third, or Attic period, commences 
with the rise of the Attic drama and of prose 
literature, and closes with the establish- 
ment of the Macedonian ascendancy, and 
the consequent extinction of republican 
freedom in Greece. 

‘¢The fourth, or Alexandrian period, 
may be dated from the foundation of 
Alexandria, and ends with the fall of the 
Greco-Egyptian empire. 
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‘* The fifth, or Roman period, succeeds, 
and extends to the foundation of Con- 
stantinople. 

‘¢ The sixth, or Byzautine period, com- 
prises the remaining ages of the decay and 
corruption of ancient civilization, until 
the final extinction of the classical Greek 
as a living language.”’ 

The volumes now offered to the 
public treat of the first and second of 
these periods, and are divided into 
three books. The first comprises the 
mythical period, the primeval cha- 
racter of the Greek language, the 
foreign elements and influences trace- 
able in it, its structure, genius, and 
early culture. A chapter on the Greek 
mythical legend, in which the author 
takes an opposite view of the subject 
to Mr. Grote, follows, and Grecian 
literature is brought down to the era 
of the Epopeia. 

With the second book commences 
the poetical period. Its first chapter 
is introductory. From the second to 
the eighteenth inclusive, Colonel Mure 
discusses the subject of Homer. He 
next proceeds to the other pocts who 
have taken Troy for their theme 
within the limits above mentioned, 
mingling with his critical remarks such 
scattered biographical details as the 
scholiasts and grammarians furnish. 
The author’s intimate acquaintance 
with Greek epic poetry renders these 
chapters the most interesting section 
of his book. 

The third book contains the general 
history of Greek lyrical composition, 
and closes with a dissertation on the 
early history of writing for monu- 
mental, hieratic, and literary purposes. 
When Colonel Mure deals with men, 
manners, and poetry, he always writes 
genially and forcibly. Heis less athome 
m the domain of the philologer, and 
his work would perhaps on the whole 
have been better if he had confined 
himself to the literature, and excluded 
the language, of ancient Greece. He 
never writes vaguely except when dis- 
cussing questions which belong to lin- 
guistic science. His criticism on the 
lyric poets, like his remarks on Homer, 
imply perfect intimacy with the ori- 
ginals and fine instincts for art. 
Sometimes, indeed, Colonel Mure la- 
bours under a disease incident to 
editors and commentators, that of mag- 
nifying commonplace into excellence. 
But we quarrel with no man’s tastes, 
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and, if the reader thinks more highly 
than we do of the Greek lyrists as a 
body, he will the better appreciate the 
author’selaborate miniatures of Alczus, 
Archilochus, Stesichorus, and Mim- 
nermus. 

There is, however, one point in 
Colonel Mure’s arrangement of which 
we doubt the propriety and do not 

reeive the convenience. We mean 

is separation of the early history of 
Greek writing from the sketch of the 
mythical poets, andthe Prolegomena to 
the epic era. The problem of Homer’s 
rsonality, to which Colonel Mure 
justly attaches so much: importance 
and has allotted so much space, de- 
pends in great measure for its solution 
upon the fact of the existence or non- 
existence of writing for literary pur- 
poses among the contemporaries of 
the author or authors of the Homeric 
poems. In this instance, therefore, the 
strict chronological order was not only 
the most correct, but also the most 
convenient, and the postponement of 
its discussion has all the disadvantages 
of an anachronism. As it stands, this 
dissertation breaks unseasonably upon 
the literary narrative, and has a de- 
sultory and unsatisfactory effect where 
it stands at the close of the third vo- 
lume. 

We are too much indebted however 
to Colonel Mure for his gallant resti- 
tution of Homer to personal rights to 
carp at minor points of arrangement. 
The vivacious stout-hearted Ionian, 
who had more life in him than a batta- 
lion of ordinary poets, has suffered at 
the hands of his German commentators 
the treatment to which a Roman bank- 
rupt was liable from his creditors. 
One seized a shoulder, another a leg, 
and a third some more vital part, 
while each complacently exclaimed, 
that he grasped the original Homer. 
But this analytic or rather anatomi- 
cal process was never quite satisfac- 
tory even to the operators themselves ; 
for when they attempted to con- 
struct a new Homer, accerding to 
private fancy or philological theory, 
confusion of tongues fell upon them, 
and Wolf, Heyne, Hermann, and 
Thiersch, could hit upon no principle 
of union except an agreement to reject 
one another’s hypothesis. As this is 
the most important portion of Colonel 
Mure’s work, we shall need per- 
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haps no apology. for pausing briefly 
upon it. 

In the year 1564 A.p. was born at 
a market-town in the county of War- 
wick a child, baptized as William 
Shakspere, the son of honest parents, 
and well enough to do inj the world. 
In early manhood, or perhaps even 
sooner, the said William betakes him- 
self to London, becomes a player, and 
an author of plays, some of which are 
extant and of considerable credit even 
to this day. The most competent judges 
of such matters, whether merely men 
of fine taste, or whether also men of 
sound learning and discretion, have 
for more than two hundred years been 
of opinion that there are certain gene- 
ral signs, inward and outward, where- 
by the plays of William Sherpas 
may be known and discriminated from 
those of any other play-wright, be his 
name Benjamin, Philip, or John, with 
certain additions of Jonson, Massinger, 
Fletcher, or Ford, all which parties 
are supposed at divers seasons to have 
entered into partnership with the said 
William. And these tokens are com- 
monly defined to be superior full- 
ness of thought, command of language, 
boldness of invention, art of metre, 
and cunning in moving tears or laugh- 
ter. But whereas it has been found 
in the plays of the said Shakspere 
that he makes pertinent allusions, 
implying intimacy with certain crafts 
—to wit, the several crafts of the 
wool-comber, the schoolmaster, the 
serivener, the justice of peace, the 
butcher, and others too numerous to 
mention ; therefore it can in no wise 
have been that William Shakspere 
was ever one and the same person, 
competent to sue and to be sued, to 
marry and beget offspring, to be seized 
of goods and chattels, or to perform 
or devise any act as a single and sub- 
stantive man. Wherefore we must 
infer from the above premises that the 
plays which are described as the plays 
of William Shakspere were really 
made by sundry of the same name, 
one of whom was a butcher, another a 
justice, a third a weaver, each of whom 
furnished his several portions, which, 
when complete, formed themselves into 
distinct concretes, intituled Othello, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and others. 

We have imagined a Wolfian hypo- 
thesis as applied to Shakspere. Not 
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a critic or a pit would deal with it 
more leniently than the critics of Queen 
Anne’s reign dealt with Rymer, or the 
or of Drury Lane Theatre dealt with 

eland’s Vortigern. The theory of 
Wolf is not a whit more rational, and, 
had Greek continued to be a —— 
language, Wolf’s “ Prolegomena” woul 
have been met from the first with “ in- 
extinguishable laughter.” Yet Wolf 
himself, the parent of this critical 
poppodvkewoy, was the most acute and 
aero scholar of his age, and his 

olegomena on Homer, radically pre- 
posterous as it is, contributed by its 
erudition and its shrewd insights into 
collateral questions to advance Greek 
scholarship more than any treatise of 
the time—so much mischief can a mere 
philologer produce when he steps out 
of his proper circle: so much good 
= be derived from the errors of a 
really learned man. The cause of the 
mischief was this: Wolf had great 
erudition but no taste ; he dwelt among 
books, and never looked abroad upon 
nature or man; he dived deep into 
the alms-basket of words, and from 
that abysmal depth decreed what was 
possible or impossible for men to 
do three thousand years before he 
lived. 

In anatomising Homer, Wolf not 
only dealt with the external evidence 
in a slashing inconsistent fashion, but 
left out of his reckoning many im- 
portant elements and modifications of 
the question. He forgot the quick ap- 
prehensive genius of the Hellenic race, 
the rapid civilisation, the genial climate 
of Ionia and the Agean islands, the 
active commerce of the Levant, the 
proximity of Pheenicia, the motherland 
of alphabetical writing to Europe, the 
contemporaneity of the Jewish mo- 
narchy, then in its prime and palmy 
grandeur, and the ancestral cultivation 
of Egypt, on which the first shadows 
of evening had not yet fallen. All 
these are as necessary ingredients in 
an argument of which the object is to 
prove that the Greeks could not write, 
as discussions on the digamma, on the 
original form of the Kadmean alphabet, 
or on the variations of metre and con- 
struction in the [iad and Odyssey. 
But Wolf would have us_ believe 
that on the Syrian seabord men 
wrote and read like civilised peo- 
ple, but on the Ionian and Argive sea- 
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bord they were as ignorant and help- 
less as if they had dwelt round the 
Bight of Benin. Nor is this all. For 
he confounds the European with the 
Asiatic Greeks, the tardier civilisa- 
tion of Hellas proper with the rapidly 
matured civilisation of the Pan-Ionian 
league. The ignorance of a Beo- 
tian bullock-driver in the 11th or 
10th century B.c. is no warrant for 
similar obtuseness in a Smyrniote or 
Chian poet of the same age ; and truly 
the European Greeks themselves were 
little beholden to Kadmus, if all he 
taught them was to cut monumental 
inscriptions upon stone or to scratch 
upon boards the decrees of their 
senate. But such are ever the theories 
of men who do nothing but read and 
write, and peer at the world around 
them through the spectacles of books 
alone. 

Colonel Mure is well qualified to 
probe both the strong and the weak 
rw of the Wolfian hypothesis, since 

e began his preparations for the pre- 
sent work “a zealous disciple of the 
Wolfian school.” ‘Twenty years’ dili- 
gent scrutiny of its doctrines have led 
him, as he informs us, to a thorough 
conviction of their fallacy, ,and, both 
negatively and positively, he has proved 
that the most formidable of adversa- 
ries is a former convertite. 

We have written freely of Wolf, for 
whom, notwithstanding, we have a high 
respect; but usgue ad aras. We love 
Wolf much, but we love Homer more; 
and his attempt to saw the bard into 
quantities, or to serve him as Medea 
served Pelias, with the expectation 
that his severed limbs could be boiled 
by any philological cookery into spruce 
rejuvenescence, is a flagrant act of 
treason to poetry and art. 

We believe that Colonel Mure has 
correctly ascribed the heresy of the 
Prolegomena to the revolutionary epi- 
demic which, at the close of the last 
century, extended from politics to cri- 
ticism. 


“The publication of Wolf’s Prolego- 
mena, or Prefatory Essay to the Iliad, in 
which his views were developed, took 
place during a crisis in the intellectual as 
well as political destinies of Europe. A 
bold spirit of speculative inquiry was then 
abroad, the valuable effects of which in 
exploding error and prejudice have been 
too often counterbalanced by the spread of 
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groundless or mischievous innovation. 
While the antiquity or universality of any 
doctrine was a chief attraction to sceptical 
assault, few but such as were fenced on 
all sides by impenetrable barriers of de- 
monstrable fact were safe from the danger 
of falling at least a temporary sacrifice to 
zeal for some conjectural novelty. Wolf 
himself professed the scope of his argu- 
ment to be rather to subvert the ‘ancient 
fabric of opinion than to erect any solid 
edifice in its place, and the result has jus- 
tified the figure. The publication of his 
Essay may be compared to that of a 
pamphlet, containing specious revolution- 
ary doctrines, in a hitherto tranquil state, 
at the moment when the minds of men 
were ripe for political change. Unani- 
mous in rejecting their old form of govern- 
ment, scarcely any two citizens can agree 
as to that to be adopted in its stead. A 
period of discord is followed by one of 
anarchy, and that, in its turn, by a 
gradual inclination to revert to the former 
system.”’ 


We now turn to the internal evi- 
dence of Homer’s personality. It oc- 
cupies more than five hundred pages, 
and contains a laborious and acute 
analysis of the structure of the poems 
and the genius of their author. In 
this department of his task the healthy 
idiosynerasy of the English scholar 
shows to great advantage beside the 
scholastic dyspeptism of the German 
professors. To the latter Homer is 
merely a book and a theme for books ; 
to the former he yet lives and speaks 
across the gulf of P thousand years, 
mingling his trumpet-song of wars and 
wanderings with nature’s diapason of 
winds and waves. Colonel Mure’s 
argument for Homer's personality and 
unity of authorship is substantially 
the same as Paley’s well-known in- 
ference of design from the mechanism 
of a watch. He discovers in both Iliad 
and Odyssey a regular plan, a con- 
sistent development of it, and an in- 
ternal harmony of structure. He de- 
tects, besides, - Hast precision in the 
character of the principal actors, and 
lively truthful observation of nature 
in the scenery of the story. If we ex- 
cept a few interpolations detected by 
the ancient grammarians and scholiasts, 
nothing in the texture of either poem is 
casual. Episodes such as the Doloneia 
in the tenth book, or the funeral games 
in the twenty-third, may have been 
added to the original draft, but they are 
added with design to attain or improve 
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certain conditions of effect. But it is 
improbable and unprecedented for 
many poets to have worked so har- 
moniously apart and through a suc- 
cession of ages upon the same design. 
Still more unlikely is it that they should 
have succeeded in it. The inference 
therefore is, that one and the same 
author produced the Iliad, even if the 
Odyssey were the work of another 
hand. Colonel Mure, however, from 
both poems, alleges very striking ex- 
amples of unanimity both of diction 
and conception, which incline him to 
ascribe, as the ancient critics generally 
consented to ascribe, both the story of 
Achilles and the travels of Ulysses to 
the same author. This however is a 
very different question from Wolf’s 
hypothesis. The doubt of the Alex- 
andrian grammarians supposed that no 
single human imagination could em- 
brace two such orbs of song as the 
Iliad and Odyssey. ‘The scepticism of 
Wolf strikes at the very head and 
front of their original conception, and 
converts a work of the most harmonious 
proportions into a fortuitous mass of 
atoms. 

Colonel Mure’s sketches of the great 
chieftains of the Hliad have afforded 
us great pleasure. He points out 
numberless traits of character, of pas- 
sion, and of sentiment which escape 
the cursory reader, and which it is 
utterly incredible that a club of Ho- 
mers should have concurred to pro- 
duce. It would be scarcely less ab- 
surd to fancy that Lear and Fal- 
staff were designed by successive dra- 
matic poets from Marlowe to Shirley. 
And it should be borne in mind that 
Achilles and Diomedes, Agamemnon 
and Ulysses, are far more distinctly 
portrayed than Orlando, Rinaldo, 
Charlemagne, or Godfrey of Bouillon. 
So perfect indeed in general is Ho- 
mer’s delineation of the Achzean leaders 
that the same personages, when adopted 
by the Attic playwriters afterwards, 
rather lose than gain by the transfer, 
although in their later forms they 
were sketched by poets whose per- 
sonality was never doubted, and who 
had at their command ample mate- 
rials for writing down their concep- 
tions. Ulysses, for example, through- 
out the Iliad a valiant, although not a 
rash warrior, is represented by Sopho- 
cles in his “ Scourge-bearing Ajax” 
as a shy cock, with decidedly a white 
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feather in his plumage. In the Hecuba 
and Philoctetes the prudent counsel- 
lor of the Argives plots and pleads 
like a sharking attorney. In the Iliad 
Menelaus is inferior in strength, 
but not in courage, to his brother- 
warriors. In the “Orestes” and 
“ Helen” he blusters and then slinks 
away like Parolles. Now supposing 
the case reversed, and that the dra- 
matic phase of these heroes had been 
the epic, how Wolf and his satellites 
would have pounced upon the incon- 
sistency. Ulysses they then might 
have plausibly argued was drawn by 
one Homerid as a brave warrior, by 
another as more discreet than valiant, 
and more knavish than either. Ac- 
cordingly the compiler from the ori- 
inal lays—Pisistratus or Solon — 
ormed of the two extremes a tertiary 
Ulysses, who betrays his double parent- 
age by being sometimes brave and some- 
times pusillanimous. But the consistent 
character of Ulysses in both poems 
is fatal to such a joining process, and 
would be equally fatal in all cases 
where Homer has drawn the ori- 
ginal, and the dramatic poets have 
copied it. Colonel Mure has also 
clearly shown that such keeping and 
unity are by no means confined to 
the broad outline of the Homeric 
actors, but are equally preserved in 
the more subtle shades and differences 
of their speeches and demeanour. 
Before we quit this portion of the 
subject we will add that the analogies 
usually adduced in confirmation of 
Homer's plurality are singularly in- 
apposite. In the English Garland or 
cycle of Robin Hood, the hero of Sher- 
wood and his mates are little more 
than normal archers and freebooters. 
We have no personal distinctions to 
record between Adam Bell and Clym 
of the Clough, and, stature excepted, 
none between Scarlet and Little John. 
Nor is the scenery of these ballads 
more definite than the heroes. Sher- 
wood forest might be the Forest of 
Dean, and Nottingham might be Glou- 
cester, but for the tenacity of local tra- 
dition. In the Cid again, Rodrigo Diaz 
is merely the ideal of a Gothic knight, 
Donna Urraca has none of the identity 
of Helen or Penelope, and the kings 
Garcia, Alfonso, and Ferrando might 
be Henry Pimpernel, or old John 
Napps of Greece, or Gyas or Cloanthus, 
or anybodies anywhere, for any epic 
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individuality they possess, like Priam 
of Troy, or Glaucus of Lycia, or 
Chryses priest of Phebus. We do 
not adduce the examples of the Mort 
d’Arthur or the Niebelungenlied, be- 
cause these poems have been undenia- 
bly worked up from older originals at 
no very remote date, and without much 
care for cohesion of either structure 
or characters. 

We have left ourselves but little 
room for extracts from these volumes ; 
but we must not part with Colonel 
Mure without affording the reader a 
sample of his quality, both as regards 
his criticism of the Homeric poems and 
his analysis of Homeric character. It 
is not easy to detach from his disserta- 
tion any single fragment which will 
not suffer by transplantation, or exceed 
the limits of our columns. The first 
of the following paragraphs will, how- 
ever illustrate his views of the con- 
summate art of the Iliad, and the 
second his careful and genial dissection 
of the dramatic character of its heroes. 
We take his examination of the “rhap- 
sody,” called in the old subdivision of 
the poem the “ Prowess of Diomed,” 
comprising the fifth and sixth books, 
according to the existing arrangement. 


‘¢ 1. The first line ushers the reader 
into the midst of a battle, without any 
notice of where or why it was fought, or 
who were the contending parties, by the 
announcement that ‘ Pallas there urged 
Diomed into the thickest of the fight.’ 
Such an exordium plainly assumes, on 
the part of the poet’s audience, a previous 
knowledge of a combat already com- 
menced and interrupted. II. That this 
combat belonged to the few weeks of the 
Trojan war marked by the secession of 
Achilles is proved, not only by his ab- 
sence from the field, but by several pointed 
allusions to its cause. III. The deities 
left in immediate charge of the interrupted 
action of the previous book were, Mars 
on the side of the Trojans, Minerva on 
that of the Greeks. At the commence- 
ment of this book, accordingly, Minerva’s 
first care is, by a stratagem, to procure 
Mars’s retirement from the field, anda 
consequent freer scope for the exploits of 
her favourite hero. IV. The leading oc- 
currence of the previous book is the viola- 
tion of the truce between the two armies 
by the treacherous shot of Pandarus. To 
this outrage Pandarus himself alludes in 
the renewed action, expressing his morti- 
fication at its only partial success ; and 
his own death by the hand of Diomed 
forms an appropriate conclusion of his 
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career. V. Diomed defeats Aineas, and 
obtains possession of his horses. This 
prize, with the circumstances attending its 
acquisition, is afterwards repeatedly no- 
ticed by the victor, VI. Diomed suc- 
cessively wounds Venus and Mars. The 
latter achievement is referred to in the 
twenty-first book, by the injured god him- 
self. VII. Minerva reminds the Greeks 
that, ‘ while Achilles fought in their ranks, 
the Trojans never ventured to advance 
beyond the gates of their city.’ This 
statement is confirmed by Achilles himself 
in the ninth book, and. by other heroes in 
numerous parallel passages. VIII. Dio- 
med and Glaucus, after their dialogue, 
agree to avoid hostile encounter during 
the remainder of the war, and the com- 
pact is carefully observed in the sequel. 
IX. Paris, who acts a prominent part in 
the preceding and subsequent engage- 
ments, does not appear in that now de- 
scribed, having in the third book, after his 
defeat by Menelaus, been carried off by 
Venus to repose in his wife’s apartments. 
X. Accordingly Hector, on his visit to 
Troy to propitiate Minerva, finds him 
loitering in Helen’s Chamber, and orders 
him back to the field. XI. Andromache 
describes Achilles as the destroyer of her 
native city. This exploit is ascribed to the 
same hero in numerous other parts of the 
poem. 

“ That these coincidences could be the 
result of chance is incredible; and it 
certainly requires a wide stretch of scep- 
tical credulity to believe that Pisistratus 
or any other primitive bookmaker should 
have possessed either the inclination or 
the means of interlarding his disjointed 
stock of materials with such a series of 
mutual references. The same species 
of interconnection might be exemplified 
throughout.’”’ 


We have not room for our author's 
full-length portraiture of Achilles. 
But we hope the reader may be in- 
duced to turn to it by the following 
episodical sketch of the hero’s friend 
Patroclus. 


“Nowhere, perhaps, has the poet more 
finely displayed his knowledge of human 
nature, than in the adaptation to each 
other of the characters of his hero and 
his hero’s friend. Between men of or- 
dinary tempers, attachments are, perhaps, 
more easily cemented where there is anear 
similarity of disposition; but, with men 
of high passions and eccentric minds, the 
risks of collision are too great to admit of 
that harmony essential to the maintenance 
of strong personal friendship. A certain 
contrast is, perhaps, in every case, more 
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favorable to a reciprocal estimate of cha- 
racter than close resemblance. There 
cannot, therefore, be a happier selection of 
the opposite, but not uncongenial, qualities 
which were here to be exhibited in such 
harmonious conjunction. Among the va- 
rieties of heroic character shadowed forth 
in the Iliad, the virtues for which Pa- 
troclus was especially distinguished were, 
benevolence, tenderness of heart, and 
amiable manners. ‘This is the disposition 
which experience shows to be alone, or 
chiefly, calculated to secure the affections 
or influence the mind of such a being as 
Achilles. Yet, even under these favour- 
able conditions, the Thessalian hero’s im- 
petuosity of temperament scarcely ad- 
mitted a very cordial bond of union with 
an equal. It was necessary, therefore, 
that the relation between them, without 
involving any servile subjection, should 
partake of that between patron and client, 
or chieftain and vassal. Menoetius, the 
father of Patroclus, was a noble stranger, 
driven with his only son, by adverse 
destiny, from his own country, to seek an 
asylum at the court of Peleus. The young 
refugee had been educated with Achilles, 
also an only child, on the mixed footing 
of companion and dependant. He was 
the elder of the two, and the influence he 
had obtained over his youthful patron by 
his amiable qualities was such, that the 
lest act of Menoetius, on sending him 
forth to the war, was in the presence, and 
with the sanction, of Peleus, to charge 
him with the duty of moderating the dan- 
gerous ardour of the myrmidon prince’s 
temper. Friendship, indeed, were but a 
feeble term to express the feelings enter- 
tained by Achilles towards his beloved 
comrade, whom he ‘ honoured equal to his 
own soul.’ In the hero of the Iliad, the 
tender, like the terrible, passions required 
to be made up of more than ordinary in- 
gredients ; and, in the fulness of his affec- 
tion, were thus united personal respect, 
fraternal love, and “reverence for the will 
of a parent whom he was destined never 
again to see.’’ 


We trust that Colonel Mure will be 
enabled to produce the volumes of 
this excellent history in quick succes- 
sion; for should his work be destined 
to remain, like those of Niebuhr and 
Arnold, a fragment, the present genera- 
tion can hardly expect to greet a suc- 
cessor in the same path with equal zeal, 
leisure, and information at his com- 
mand. We have seen that he proposes 
to trace the entire circle of Grecian 
literature from its Tonian cradle to its 
Byzantine tomb. The fourth and fol- 
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lowing sections of his work will not 
indeed justify the minute elaboration 
which the poetic and dramatic periods 
require. But no one is better aware 
than Colonel Mure that the produc- 
tions of the Alexandrian, Roman, and 
Byzantine eras respectively, although 
they no longer retained classical purity 
of thought and form, are little less in- 
teresting as records of the manners and 
speculations of later pagandom. Lu- 
cian, Plutarch, Dion, Chrysostom, and 
the Greek novelists merit attention 
second only to that which is due to the 
contemporaries of Pericles or Demos- 
thenes. In these later and less known 
writers, the genius of the ethnic world 
began to make its first approaches to 
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the genius of Christendom. The ethical 
treatises of Plutarch are the great ma- 
gazine of current opinions and super- 
stitions, many of which passed over 
with philosophy and religion into Chris- 
tian literature. Lucian again, although 
he is generally regarded only as a hu- 
morist and a scoffer, contains passages 
more terrific in effect, and more ap- 
proaching to the sublime, than any 
Greek authors, except the dramatic 
poets. Indeed if the Greek element 
in Roman literature be a subject of 
interest, the reaction of the Oriental 
and Roman mind upon the Hellenic is 
equally instructive. We look to Colonel 
Mure for a full and lively account of 
this latter harvest of the Greek intellect. 


SOUTHEY AND “ THE AIKINS;’’ HIS INJUSTICE TOWARDS 
MRS. BARBAULD. 


[We willingly give insertion to the following letter from the valued author of the 


Memoirs of the Court of Elizabeth, &c. &c. 


Although called forth by the review of the 


second and third volumes of Southey’s Life and Correspondence, published in our 
last number, p. 611, it stretches, in its application and consequences, beyond our 
review to the book itself, and, still further, to the grave question of the propriety 
of Southey’s conduct towards a family several members of which were amongst his 


earliest and most useful friends. ] 


Mr. Ursan,—Permit me to crave 
insertion in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of a few remarks on the “ Life and 
Correspondence of Robert Southey,” 
as reviewed in your last number. 

“The Aikins” were not “ proprie- 
tors” of the Annual Review. The 
ownership of that work rested ex- 
clusively with Messrs. Longman and 
Co. by whom the remuneration of the 
writers was of course determined. 

The “many editorial tricks” imputed 
by Mr. Southey to Mr. Arthur Aikin 
consisted merely in the exercise of the 
just authority of his office to cut short 
digressions, and occasionally to strike 
out remarks made by Mr. Southey in 
that spirit for the display of which so 
much scope was afterwards allowed in 
other quarters. His own interference 
never went further with respect to 
articles sent him; he allowed of none 
on the part of the proprietors. 

The graceful pleasantries of Mr. 
Southey on “ Mrs. Barebones and her 
flaxen wig” may stand on their own 
merits; but it is right to inform the 
public that the critique on the tragedy 


of John Woodville, at which the au- 
thor’s friends took such high offence, 
was written neither by Mrs. Barbauld 
nor by any of her family. I can further 
take upon me to affirm that she lived 
and died without knowing or seeking 
to know by whom it was written; and 
certainly without the slightest suspicion 
of the incredible fact that it could 
have been ascribed to her pen by so 
accomplished a judge of style as Mr. 
Southey. 

It was, however, partly on this sur- 
mise, partly on an equally erroneous 
notion that she was the author of a 
preface in the same review in which 
nothing was said of Madoc, that his 
hatred of this admirable woman was 
founded—a hatred profound enough 
to have delighted Dr. Johnson, and so 
faithful, that it followed her even to 
the grave, without having missed one 
opportunity, found or made, of aiming 
a shaft against her out of darkness. 

The correspondence proves it to 
have been compatible with the moral 
code of Mr. Southey, to take revenge 
for any review-article unpalatable to 
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himself or his friends, on the writer, 
or supposed writer, by heaping abuse, 
right or wrong, on any subsequent 
work of his; the public having, of 
course, no claim on an anonymous and 
self-constituted judge for an equitable 
and impartial sentence. 

Ihave seen Mr. Southey, young and 
as yet obscure, partaking with ap- 
parent satisfaction the simple but 
cordial hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld, and seemingly enjoying her 
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delightful conversation. I have heard 
her, again and again, expatiating with 

enerous warmth on the beauties of 

halaba and Kehama. I have heard 
many kind words of the author, and 
never a single unkind one, fall from 
her lips; unkind words indeed it was 
not her practice to utter of any one. 
Such has been her reward! 

I am, sir, yours, &c. 
Lucy Arm. 
Wimbledon, June 7. 


CONTINENTAL DISCOVERIES OF ANTIQUITIES.. 


VILLA AND TOMB OF A FEMALE GALLO-ROMAN ARTIST. 


THE researches to which attention 
is here drawn acquire more than a 
usual degree of interest in the fact of 
their being of considerable importance 
in supplying materials to the scientific 
investigator of the useful and orna- 
mental arts as practised by the ancients, 
as well as to the analytical chemist 
in determining the state of chemical 
science in remote times. They also 
afford novel information on ancient 
manners and customs. 

The appointments of a Roman villa 
are in certain respects tolerably well 
understood, and it will be needless to 
touch further on this portion of the 
title of our present remarks than to 
describe the most striking feature in 
the discovery, that of the mural paint- 
ings; the disclosures which warrant 
the announcement that the grave of a 
lady who, if she did not exercise the 
art of painting as a profession, must 
have been a zealous amateur, has been 
identified, will be regarded with keen 
interest by the antiquary, and with 
curiosity by all, except the stolid and 
the worldly-minded, for whom neither 
the facts nor the sentiment of antiquity 
have any charms. 

A short time since, at St. Médard- 
des-Prés (Vendée), accidental cireum- 
stances brought to light the ruins of a 
Roman villa, which, it appeared, had 
undergone several reparations; that 
is to say, it was very evident the ori- 
ginal building either had decayed from 
the effects of time or violence, and 
the site had been built upon once if 
not twice. The last overthrow of the 
building seemed the result of sudden 
and rough force, and to this cause 


may be attributed the preservation of 
masses of painted coatings of walls 
which were recovered from the debris, 
mutilated and shattered of course, but 
still sufficiently perfect to admit either 
of restoration, or of determination as 
to character and subject. The memo- 
rable eruption of Vesuvius which in 
the days of Titus converted two great 
cities into sepulchres has contributed 
largely to our acquaintance with the 
domestic life of the Romans in their 
native country. The paintings from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum are among 
the most valuable remains of these 
recovered cities, and have exercised 
the criticism of the artist, the skill of 
the chemist, and the admiration of the 
man of refined taste. While, there- 
fore, these productions of ancient art 
are thus generally admired and studied, 
and particularly at a moment when 
the government of our country is en- 
couraging the attempts made to resus- 
citate the decayed art of fresco painting, 
the ancient provincial examples, suc 
as those discovered at St. Médard-des- 
Prés, become of additional value, as 
giving tangible evidence of similar pro- 
cesses, which were, it appears, as well 
adapted to our own climate as to that 
of Italy. 

As in the decorations of the apart- 
ments at Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
the rooms of this villa were painted 
in panels, the centres of which were 
adorned with subjects taken from his- 
tory, mythology, and private life, sur- 
rounded with arabesques and foliage. 
The larger sized figures, of which frag- 
ments have been preserved, consist of 
the bust of a female holding her hair 
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with the right hand, the gesture and 
expression of the countenance indicate 
that this figure formed part of a com- 
position relating to some serious or 
tragic event; the neck, breast, and arm 
of a young female sitting figure; a 
beautiful head of a child: several 
limbs; a female foot sandelled; a large 
fish and a basket of mushrooms, forming 

art probably of some rural subject. 
These large figures are on a natural 
ground ; those of smaller dimensions, 
on the contrary, are either on a red or 
a black ground. Among the most re- 
markable of the latter are, a cupid with 
azure wings carrying a yellow vase ; 
the body ofa male figure holding the 
reins of a courser; a net filled with 
fish; sea horses painted green, the 
nostrils, breasts, and legs of which are 
rose-coloured ; these animals appear to 
have been attached to the car of some 
marine deity; to landscapes may be 
assigned a panther, a vase with an 
aquatic plant, two swans and a blue 
sky. Monsieur B.Fillon, towhom we 
are indebted for the preservation and 
publication of these remains,* asks 
whether the vicinity of the ocean may 
not have somewhat influenced the 
painter in this evident predilection for 
marine subjects,f which are not con- 
fined to the panels but run round the 
borders ; thus several are ornamented 
with green tritons interlaced with sea- 
weeds; stars and fillets in black, yellow, 

een, and red; a beautiful garland of 
aurel, from which hang jewels and 
acorns of gold; festoons of pearls to 
which vases are suspended, surround 
other compositions, and are enlivened 
by birds of rich plumage playing among 
the foliage. 

The Roman _ wall-paintings dis- 
covered in England have unfortunately 
been in most cases in too shattered a 
condition to admit of restoration, par- 
ticularly the superior kinds, in which 
figures have been introduced; but 
from the examples found in London 
and other places it is clear that the 
same processes were adopted as in 
Italy, the colours appear to be equally 
durable and brilliant, and the deco- 
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rations are chaste and sometimes ele- 
gant. In Mr. Artis’s “ Durobrive 
Identified” is the restoration of the 
side of a room painted in panels 
divided by pilasters, the effect of 
which is agreeable, and the design not 
in bad taste. In all the specimens 
we have examined from Italy, Franee, 
and our own country, the uniformity 
adopted in preparing the plaister, the 
mode of laying on the colours, and 
the colours themselves, is most remark- 
able, and the apparent simplicity of 
the processes is not less striking, espe- 
cially when the durability of the colours 
is considered. A bed of mortar formed 
of lime and sand forms the substratum; 
upon this was spread a coat of finer 
mortar, upon which, when dry, were 
laid the final preparations. Our own 
observations on the examples found in 
London entirely coincide with those of 
M. Fillon on the paintings found at 
St. Médard-des-Prés. The colours can 
be detached in extremely fine scales, 
and do not penetrate into or mix with 
the stucco. They are laid one over 
the other, as can be easily seen by re- 
moving them carefully with a knife, 
and their application seems to have 
been effected without the medium of 
any gummy, resinous, or gelatinous 
matter, simply by being mixed with 
lime in a humid state. 

While M. Fillon was making exca- 
vations at the villa, accident brought 
to light in its immediate vicinity the 
tomb of a female artist, the skeleton 
of whom was ‘surrounded by the im- 
plements used in painting. The grave 
was square, without any trace of ma- 
sonry, being simply covered with some 
large stones laid without order. The 
corpse had been interred in a wooden 
coffin, and it was when discovered, to- 
gether with the other objects in the 
tomb, surrounded with fine sand and 
earth turned quite black by the de- 
composition of organic matter. The 
entire contents of the grave were 
disposed as exhibited in the plan and 
section in our plate No. I. They 
consisted of a coffin containing a ske- 
leton; glass vases of many sizes, and 





* Description de la Villa et du Tombeau, etc. Fontenay, 1849, 

+ It is more probable that the artist was influenced by his own fancy, or his pro- 
ficiency in depicting particular subjects. In inland places we occasionally find marine 
scenes and objects selected for the tessellated pavements of Roman villas, as, for instance, 
at Cirencester. 
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Section —_ ground plan of the 
Roman Tomb at S' Méedard des Prés. Vendée. 
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Contents of the Lomb at S!Medard des Pres, Vendee. 
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of white, yellow, and other colours ; 
six large earthen amphore ; pater in 
terra cotta; a mortar in alabaster; a 
coffer in iron containing a colour-box, 
a small cup, a case and two small spoons 
in bronze, two instruments in rock 
crystal, handles of pencils and a palette 
in basalt; a large bottle in white glass 
filled with blue matter; small vials in 
white glass; an earthen vase contain- 
ing terra de sienna and Egyptian blue ; 
a vase in white glass filled with resin ; 
and debris of wooden boxes.* 

The coffin which had inclosed the 
corpse was made of planks of the wal- 
nut tree, bound with bands of iron, 
and strengthened at the angles with 
plates of the same metal, and at each 
extremity wasahandle. The skeleton 
was ascertained to be that of a young 
female, apparently in the prime of life. 
The head was very perfect; the teeth 
white and in complete preservation. 
Upon the breast lay two teeth of the 
wild boar, pierced with holes to admit 
of their being suspended from the 
neck. Teeth of animals perforated 
for wearing on the person as orna- 
ments or charms are not unfrequently 
found in ancient burial places.— Among 
the various objects from Richborough 
preserved in the museum of Mr. Rolfe 
of Sandwich is a boar’s tusk neatly 
mounted with metal. It is very pro- 
bable, as figures of the boar were car- 
ried among the military ensigns of the 
Germans and Gauls, that the teeth of 
the animal may have been worn as 
charms.{ 

Around the coffin were placed about 
sixty glass vases of various shapes, 
colour, and dimensions, ranging from 
the large hexagonal wide-mouthed jar 
so frequently found in Roman graves 
down to the small slender-necked vials 
commonly known by the term lachry- 
matory. Some of these were stopped 
with wooden bungs covered with leaf 
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copper. The vessels are of three dis- 
tinct kinds ; namely, of pale green, like 
those of the present day; others be- 
long to the class of artificial crystals ; 
a single example of a yellow colour is 
ornamented with white veins or streaks 
resembling the well-known Venetian 
glass, and a small cup of the same co- 
lour with a simple white fillet upon 
the rim. Six large amphore in red 
earth occupied an angle of the tomb. 
The several characters of these vases 
and amphorz are represented in our 
plate IL., Nos. 1 and 2. 

In another angle of the tomb was 
found a wooden coffer. The angles had 
been plated with iron, and upon the 
upper part was a bronze ring of elegant 
form which served as ahandle for carry- 
ing it. This appeared to have been a 
colour-box. It contained many frag- 
ments of vials in thin white glass, the 
yellow glass cup mentioned above, and 
a small clasp knife having a cedar 
handle neatly turned in a lathe, and a 
steel blade completely oxydized. By 
the side of this box was placed an 
alabaster mortar with its pestle. The 
form of the mortar resembles that of 
two which are figured by M. Cartier, 
jun. in the Révue Archéologique, 1846 ; 
and of one discovered in London. 

We arrive now at the gem of the 
collection of this well-furnished tomb. 
In another angle lay an iron coffer the 
cover of which was so decomposed that 
it crumbled to pieces at the touch. It 
inclosed the objects represented in 
our plate II., No. 3:—A box of 
colours in bronze; a cup or small 
mortar in the same metal; a case 
containing two small spoons, also 
in bronze; two instruments in rock 
crystal ; two handles of pencils in bone ; 
and a palette in basalt. The box is 
rectangular and furnished with a cover 
which shuts into a groove. The in- 
terior is divided into four compart- 


* Even in France the researches of the antiquary are occasionally obstructed by 


jealousy and selfishness. 


M. Fillon alludes to the dispersion of these remains from a _ 





struggle for possession by people who were most probably totally incompetent to un- 
derstand the extrinsic value of the coveted objects. M. Fillon, however, had cor- 
responded with the late lamented M. Letronne, who placed specimens of the colouring 
matters in the hands of M. Chevreul to be analysed, and his report is published in 
vol. xxii. of the Mémoires de |’ Academie des Sciences. 

+ As for instance in the Derbyshire barrows, and in the caves at Settle in York- 
shire. See Collectanea Antiqua, vol. i. 

t A Saxon helmet has been discovered surmounted by this emblematic figure.— 
Journal of the British Archzol ogical Association, vol. iv. 
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ments, having covers of lattice-work 
in silver which are raised by small 
rings. Each compartment was filled 
with cakes of colours of irregular form, 
not made in a mould, but desiccated in 
small quantities on a plain surface. 
From M. Chevreul’s Rd ans it appears 
that these colours were chiefly green, 
orange, and grey. 

No. 1. This was composed of sub- 
carbonate of copper, of sub-carbonate 
of lead, and of peroxide of iron, with 
a trace of organic matter and of chalk. 
On paper it left a greyish yellow-green 
colour. 

No. 2. Analagous to the preceding ; 
but besides the sub-carbonates of cop- 

r and lead, and the peroxide of iron, 
it contained traces of organic matter, 
of oxide of tin, and of arsenic. 

No. 3. A similar composition, with 
alarger proportion of peroxide of iron, 

iving to paper a reddish brown co- 
our. 

No. 4. Entirely resembling No. 3. 

No. 5. Formed of metallic oxides 
and phosphate of iron. It was ofa light 
greenish grey, with superficial brown 
specks. Although it contained, like 
the preceding varieties, oxides of cop- 
per and lead, probably sub-carbonates, 
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with peroxide of iron, it gave also a 
trace of organic matter, phosphate of 
alumina, and, lastly, sub-carbonate of 
lime. 

Independent of the colours enclosed 
in the box, many of the vases con- 
tained substances of different kinds, 
which have also been analysed, one of 
which proved identical with the well- 
known terra de Verona. For details, 
the report of M. Chevreul will be 
doubtless consulted by those who are 
interested in an inquiry of such scien- 
tific importance ; and we pass on to 
complete the notice of this singular 
discovery. The two spoons are of a 
well-known description; the bowls 
slender, with a long handle terminated 
at the upper extremity in an oval 
pellet. The instrument in rock cry- 
stal was filled with gold powder mixed 
with a gummy substance, serving the 
same purpose as the muscle shell used 
by painters in water colours at the 
a day. There were two of these. 

he bone handles of the paint-brushes 
fell to pieces almost as soon as disco- 
vered ; the copper wire which attached 
the hair was still discernible. The 
palette in basalt M. Fillon states re- 
sembles that held in the left hand of 
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the female artist in the painting dis- 
covered at Herculaneum, and a minia- 
ture in a manuscript at Vienna of the 
end of the fifth century furnishes ano- 
ther similar example.* 

M. Fillon has included in his work 
notices of other discoveries recently 
made, the most interesting of which is 
that of a glass goblet which was found 
by some labourers digging gravel in a 
field near the village of Cormier, com- 
mune of Chavagnes-en-Paillers, toge- 
ther with several others. It is of a 
pale yellow green colour, and is orna- 
mented with four representations of 
combats of gladiators in relief, with 
their names inscribed above their 
heads : SPICVLVS, COLVMBVS, CALAMVS, 
HOLES ? PETRAHES, PRVDES, PROCVLYS, 
COLYMBVS. 

Glass vessels of this description are 
extremely rare, as the fact of their not 
being alluded to in Mr. Apsley Pel- 
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latt’s excellent “Curiosities of Glass 
Making” would of itself prove, and 
but few public or private museums 
possess specimens. Fragments of two 
have been found in London, and an 
example was discovered in the Roman 
villa at Hartlip in Kent, which for 
comparison with that found at Cormier 
is here introduced from vol. ii. of the 
* Collectanea Antiqua.” . 

The preceding cut exhibits the frag- 
ments of the Hartlip vase, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Bland, the size of the 
original. The upper division repre- 
sents sports of the circus; the lower 
gladiatorial fights; the names of the 
combatants and of the racers are placed 
above them. In all these specimens 
the moulds appear to have been much 
used, as the designs, though good, are 
faintly and imperfectly stamped. 

C. Roacu Smiru. 





AN UNKNOWN POEM BY MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


A NOTICE of anewand unrecorded 
poem by such a distinguished author 
as Michael Drayton cannot fail to at- 
tract attention. I met with it many 
years ago in the middle of a volume of 
pamphlets, ranging in point of date 
between 1588 and 1617, all of them 
of greater or less curiosity ; and as 


a list of such bibliographical relics 
may amuse some of your readers, I 
subjoin it before I speak of the par- 
ticular production by Drayton, un- 
——s the most worthy, if not 
the most celebrated, writer in the col- 
lection. I have placed them in the 
order of the time of publication :— 


Recantation of William Tedder and Anthonie Tyrre 1588 
R. Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier . ° . ° 1592 
R. Johnson’s Nine Worthies of London ° ° . ° 1592 
News from the Levant Seas, by H.R. . ° ° 1594 
M. Drayton’s Endymion and Phoebe n. d. 
Racster’s Booke of the Seven Planets 1598 
R. Greene’s Orpharion . ° . 1599 
Tho. Churchyard’s Fortunate Farewell . 1599 
Sir Tho. Smith’s Voyage to Russia 1605 
J. Nicholl’s Hour Glass of Indian News 1607 
Examination of George Sprot 1608 
Tho. Heywood’s Apology for Actors . ‘ . ° . 1612 
Look on me, London . ‘i ‘ 1613 
G. Chapman’s Funerals of Prince Henry 1613 
J. Davies’s Wit’s Pilgrimage n. d. 


Those who are not afflicted with a 
love of our old literature (a melancholy 
condition, in which I own that I have 
been for more years than I like to look 
back to) will admit that the above is a 
remarkable, though utterly disjointed, 
assemblage of tracts, all in one parch- 





ment cover, of which I was very glad 
to get possession at a considerable 
price, although two or three of the 
pieces were imperfect. 

Unluckily, one of the imperfect 
pieces was Sesto’ poem, which evi- 
dently wanted the title-page and the 





* See Révue Archéologique, 1845, p. 447. 
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next leaf, so that I could only guess 
at the name of it by the heading of the 
pages—“Endimion and Pheebe.” In 
fact, I did not clearly make out that 
it was by Drayton until the volume had 
been some months in my hands; for, 
although my suspicions were excited, 
I could hardly believe that a writer 
of such popularity and distinction could 
have put forth a work of so much study 
and elaboration, and never have in- 
cluded it in any reimpression of his 
poems. Such, however, was the case 
with this work, and with the same 
writer’s “Harmonie of the Church,” 
1591. The purely religious character 
of the last, perhaps, occasioned its 
omission; but no such reason could 
apply to “ Endimion and Pheebe,” and 
we are left to conjecture the grounds 


which induced the author entirely to 
abandon his offspring after he ‘had 
brought it into the world. 

I need not enter into the causes of 
my early suspicion that the poem was 
by Drayton, since it is now reduced 
to a matter of certainty by the dis- 
covery of a complete copy with his 
name appended to a dedicatory sonnet 
to the celebrated Lucy Countess of 
Bedford: she seems to have been 
Drayton’s patroness, if we may rely 
upon what he states of the “sweet 
golden showers” she “rained” upon 
him. This effusion is worth quoting, 
not only on account of its author, but 
on account of the truly illustrious per- 
sonage to whom it is addressed. Until 
now it has never been heard of. 


. To the excellent and most accomplisht ladie, Lucie Countesse of Bedford. 


Great ladie, essence of my cheefest good, 
Of the most pure and finest tempred spirit, 
Adorn’d with gifts, enobled by thy blood, 
Which by discent true vertue do’st inherit ; 
That vertue which no fortune can deprive, 





Which thou by birth tak’st from thy gracious mother, 
Whose royall mindes with equa!] motion strive, 

Which most in honor shall excell the other ; 

Unto thy fame my Muse her selfe shall taske, 

Which rainst upon me thy sweet golden showers, 
And but thy selfe no subject will I aske, 

Upon whose praise my soule shall spend her powers. 
Sweet ladie, then, grace this poore Muse of mine, 
Whose faith, whose zeale, whose life, whose all is thine. 

Your Honors humbly divoted 


The Lucy Countess of Bedford ad- 
dressed in this graceful and harmo- 
nious sonnet is of course the same 
lady to whom Ben Jonson wrote his 
76th Epigram, and whom many other 

oets of that day justly celebrated. 
f we had had the title-page of “ En- 
dimion and Pheebe,” without the dedi- 
catory sonnet, it would have given us 
merely a clue to the authorship, for 
the name of Drayton is not found 
there. It runs thus :—‘“ Endimion and 
Phebe. Ideas Latmus. Phebus erit 
nostri princeps, et carminis Author. At 
London, Printed by James Roberts 
for John Busbie.” 

The clue afforded by the title-page 
is derived from the word “ Idea ;” for 
Drayton printed his second extant 
poem, in 1593, under the name of 
“Idea. The Shepheard’s Garland ;” 
and in the next year he issued a small 
volume of sonnets called “ Ideas Mir- 

4 


Micsaaet Drayton. 


rour,” of which I shall have something 
to say on a future occasion. At present 
I confine myself to his “ Endimion 
and Phebe,” which must have made its 
appearance in 1594, because it is 
clearly alluded to by Thomas Lodge, 
in his volume of satires, epistles, &c. 
published under the singular title 
of “ A Fig for Momus,” in 1595. The 
fifth epistle is addressed “'To Master 
Michuel Drayton,” and in it Lodge 
adverts, in very unmistakeable terms, 
to a portion of Drayton’s “ Endimion 
and Phebe,” in which he dwells upon 
the virtues and peculiarities of the 
numbers three and nine. If Lodge 
did this in 1595, we may be pretty 
sure that “ Endimion and Phebe” 
was printed in 1594, or early in 1595, 
before Lodge’s “Fig for Momus” 
came from the press. 

Drayton’s dedicatory sonnet is fol- 
lowed by two others in his own com- 
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mendation, having the initials E. P. 
and S. G. severally annexed to them : 
the last may possibly belong to Ste- 
cag Gosson, who, having concluded 
is attacks upon our early stage and 
drama, was a miscellaneous poet in 
1595 ; but the initials E. P. we have 
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no means of app priating even con- 
jecturally. E. P. addresses Drayton 
by the poetical name of Rowland, 
which he took when he published his 
“Tdea. The Shepherd’s Garland,” in 
1593; while S. G. speaks of Drayton 
as “ Idea,” and tells him that he is 


Happy in more than praises can expresse. 


E. P. commences thus, shewing that 
Drayton, when he printed his pas- 


torals in 1593, was obscure and “un- 
known.” 


Rouland, when first I red thy stately rymes, 

In sheepheard’s weedes, when yet thou liv’dst unknowne, 
Not seene in publique in those former tymes, 

But unto Ankor tun’dst thy Pype alone, 
I then beheld thy chaste Idea’s fame, &c. 


Reverting to the difficult question 
why Drayton never reprinted “ Endi- 
mion and Phebe” with his other 

ms, I may remark that in 1593 
hakespeare published his “ Venus 
and Adonis,” which, as I have said 
elsewhere, “ was quite new in its class, 
being founded upon no model, either 
ancient or modern: nothing like it 
had been attempted before, and nothing 
comparable to it was produced after- 
wards.”. (Life of Shakespeare, i. cxv.) 


As every body is aware, “ Venus and 


Adonis” is in six-line stanzas ; but, 
although Drayton’s “Endimion and 
Pheebe” is in couplets (and so far like 
Marlowe's “ Hero and Leander,” not 
printed until 1598), the subject is my- 
thological, and the treatment of it, in 


general character, not dissimilar to 
“Venus and Adonis.” The latter 
went through two editions in 1593 
and 1594, and was extremely popular ; 
while, on the other hand, it is by no 
means improbable that “ Endimion and 
Phebe” had not been very well re- 
ceived or heartily welcomed by the 
public. This might have something 
to do with the non-appearance of it 
at any subsequent period ; and it may 
not be unconnected with the singular 
fact that, although Drayton inserted 
the following stanza in praise of Shake- 
speare’s “ Lucrece,” in his “ Matilda” 
of 1594 (the year in which “ Lucrece” 
originally came out) he subsequently 
expunged it :— 


Lucrece, of whom proud Rome hath boasted long, 
Lately reviv’d to live another age, 
And here arriv’d to tell of Tarquin’s wrong, 
Her chaste denial, and the tyrant’s rage, 
Acting her passions on our stately stage ; 
She is remember’d, all forgetting me, 
Yet I as fair and chaste as e’er was she. 


Why were these lines excluded when 
“ Matilda” was reprinted in 1596, and 
why was another passage, containing 
a eulogy of Spenser, under the name 
of Colin, also left out? This is a 
curious literary question, relating to 
three as great poets as this or any 
other country has produced, which we 
own ourselvesincapable of answering ; 
for, even if we may suppose rivalry 
and disappointment at the cold recep- 
tion of “Endimion and Phebe” to 


have had their effect on the mind of 
Drayton as regards Shakes why 
should he entertain a similar feeling 
as regards Spenser ? 

Whatever may have been the fact 
as respects Shakespeare {who is not 
alluded toin “ Endimion and Phebe”) 
it is certain that Drayton, in 1594, 
was upon good terms with Spenser, 
for at the end of “Endimion and 
Phebe” he thus addresses him by his 
poetical name of Colin— 


Dear Collin, let my Muse excused be 

Which rudely thus presumes to sing by thee, 
Although her straines be harsh, untun’d, and ill, 
Nor can attayne to thy divinest skill. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 
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porssice are highly interesting ; and 
rayton pays the following tribute 
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to Samuel Daniel immediately after- 
wards— 


And thou, the sweet Museus of these times, 
Pardon my rugged and unfiled rymés, 

Whose scarce invention is too meane and base, 
When Delia’s glorious Muse dooth come in place. 


In 1592, Daniel had published his 
“ Delia, contayning certayne Sonnets,” 
and it went through two editions in 
the same year; so that if popularity 
were an objection with Drayton in 
Shakespeare’s case, at all events, he 
was highly applauding two other poets 
whose effusions had met with great 


success. The same may be said of a 


third prolific writer of verses, Lodge, 
who was known by the assumed ap- 
pellation of Golde (the letters of his 
name misplaced) or Goldey, and to 
whom Drayton, in the work before us, 
thus speaks— 


And thou, my Goldey, which in summer dayes 
Hast feasted us with merry roundelayes, 

And when my Muse scarce able was to flye, 
Didst imp her wings with thy sweete Poesie. 


This looks as if Lodge, who was a 
practised writer in 1594, having com- 
menced about the year 1580, had ac- 


tually lent Drayton his aid so far as 
to correct and improve his verses, for 
in no other sense can we take the line— 


Didst imp her wings with thy sweete Poesie. 


That Drayton and Lodge were inti- 
mate friends there can be no doubt, 
and we have seen that Lodge addressed 
a poetical epistle to him in 1595, which 
contains a distinct notice of “ Endimion 


and Phebe.” Drayton follows up the 
quotations we have just made by this 
general address to the versifyers of his 
time :— 


And you, the heyres of ever-living fame, 

The worthy titles of a Poet’s name, 

Whose skill and rarest excellence is such 

As spitefull Envy never yet durst tuch ; 

To your protection I this poem send, 

Which from proud Momus may my lines defend. 


Shakespeare was unquestionably one 
of “ the heirs of ever-living fame,” but 
he did not here obtain a separate note 
of admiration from Drayton, who winds 
up his “Endimion and Phebe” by 
two-and-twenty lines of an apostrophe 
to the “ Sweet Nymph of Ankor,” the 
lady whom he celebrated in other pro- 
ductions. 

The body of this poem, of the ex- 
ternals of which we have hitherto 
spoken, fills forty-four pages, and 


Drayton treats the subject in the 
ordinary mythological manner, except- 
ing that Diana, as it were to try the 
affections of the Shepherd, first visits 
him, not in her own person, but in the 
less awful form of one of her nymphs. 
Near the beginning we meet with an 
imitation of Spenser, although it is not 
so close as Spenser’s imitation of Tasso, 
especially as it was rendered by Fair- 
fax. Drayton's couplets are these— 


The Nightingale, wood’s Herauld of the Spring, 
The whistling Woosell, Mavis carroling, 
Tuning their trebbles to the waters’ fall, 
Which made the musicque more angelicall ; 
Whilst gentle Zephyre murmuring among, 
Kept tyme, and bare the burden of the song. 


It is not necessary to dwell on the 
resemblance which will occur to every 
reader who bears in mind (and who 
does not ?) the 12th canto of book ii. 
of “The Fairy Queen.” A little further 


on we meet with a line which, even if 
other evidence had failed us, might 
have led to the detection of the author, 
although it is not conclusive :— 
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Simples fit beauty; fie on drugs and art! 


which is quoted with Drayton's name 
in “ England’s Parnassus,” 1600, p. 19. 
Other passages, some of them of greater 
length, are nearly in the same pre- 


dicament, as, for instance, the fol- 
lowing description of Night, which is 
extracted in “England’s Parnassus,” 
p- 335 :— 


Now black-brow’d Night, plac’d in her chaire of jet, 
Sat wrapt in clouds within her cabinet, 

And with her dusky mantle over-spred 

The path the sunny palfrayes us’d to tred ; 

And Cynthia, sitting in her christall chayre, 

In all her pompe now rid along her spheare : 
The honnied dewe descended in soft showres, 
Drizled in pearle upon the tender flowers, 

And Zephyre husht, and with a whispering gale 
Seemed to hearken to the Nightingale, 

Which in the thorny brakes with her sweet song 
Unto the silent Night bewray’d her wrong. 


In“ England’s Parnassus” this quota- 
tion has M. Dra. at the end of it, 
meaning, of course, as we now see 
(and as we might have guessed, even 
if the original from which it is taken 
had not been discovered) Michael 
Drayton. It is also a circumstance to 
be noted in reference to this poem 
that, although Drayton never reprinted 
it in the form in which it first appeared, 


he availed himself of various couplets 
in it in the production he afterwards 
published under the title of “ The Man 
in the Moon.” This is a remarkable 
and hitherto unrecorded circumstance ; 
and here we sometimes see what alter- 
ations the author made the better to 
suit his purpose; thus, in “ Endimion 
and Phebe,” we read, speaking of the 
pretended nymph’s attire,— 


A dainty smock of Cipresse, fine and thin, 

O’er cast with curls next to her lilly skin, 
Through which the pureness of the same did show, 
Lyke Damask-roses strewd with flakes of snow. 


In Drayton’s “ Man in the Moon” the lines are given as follows :— 
Over the same she wore a vapour thin, 
Thorough the which her clear and dainty skin 
To the beholder amiably did show, 
Like damask roses lightly clad in snow. 


Several other passages in which 
Drayton has re-appropriated his own 
might be adduced; but if it had hap- 
pened that nothing but the body of 
“ Endimion and Phebe” had been al 
served, without any trace of author- 
ship, and such corresponding lines had 
been found in “The Man in the Moon,” 
the author would very unjustly have 
subjected himself to the charge of 
plagiarism. When, some years after- 
wards, he re-applied what he thought 
would answer his purpose in “ En- 
dimion and Phebe,” he must have 
believed that that production had 
effectually disappeared from public 


observation, and that he might there- 
fore do what he liked with it. This 
consideration may lead to the opinion 
that “ Endimion and Phoebe” was sup- 
pressed soon after it originally came 
out ; but why it should have been sup- 
pressed, recollecting that few portions 
are inferior to any other of Drayton's 
performances, is an early literary mys- 
tery. The subsequent verses, where the 
author describes the growing ion 
of the young shepherd, unwilling at 
first to believe himself in love, is me 
to anything of the kind Drayton 

left behind him. 


He cannot love, and yet, forsooth, he will; 
He sees her not, and yet he sees her still: 
Hee goes unto the place she stood upon, 
And asks the poore soyle whether she was gon. 
’ Fayne would he follow her, yet makes delay, 
Fayne would he goe, and yet he fayne would stay: 
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He kist the flowers depressed with her feete, 

And swears from her they borrow’d all their sweet. 
Faine would he cast aside this troublous thought, 
But still, like poyson, more and more it wrought, 
And to himselfe thus often would he say, 

Heere my Love sat, in this place did she play ; 
Heere in this fountaine hath my Goddesse been, 
And with her presence hath she grac’d this green. 


It is very evident from the con- the numbers three and nine, and the 
clusion of the poem, that Drayton, various objects in nature, art, and 
when he wrote it, contemplated a con- poetry included in or represented by 
tinuation. After a dissertation upon them, the author says,— 


ase me ot het ee at eee he oe ee oe 


But to my tale I must returne againe. 

Phoebe to Latmus thus convayde her swayne, 

Under a bushie lawrell’s pleasing shade, 

Amongst whose boughs the birds sweet Musick made, 
Whose fragrant branch-imbosted cannapy 

Was never pierst with Phoebus’ burning eye ; 

Yet never could this Paradise want light, 

Elumin’d still with Phoebe’s glorious sight, 


She layd Endymion on a grassy bed, 

With summer’s arras richly over-spred ; 

Where from her sacred mantion, next above, 
She might discend and sport her with her love, 
Which thirty yeares the sheepheard safely kept, 
Who in her bosom soft and soundly slept ; 

Yet as a dreame he thought the tyme not long, 
Remayning ever beautifull and yong; 

And what in vision there to him befell, 

My weary Muse some other time shall tell. 


We need entertain little doubt that 
Drayton never wrote the “vision” 
which his hero had in his Endymionis 
somnum ; and it is very possible that 
the want of success attending his pub- 
lication of the first part of the subject 
deterred him from attempting more, 
and determined him to do what he 
could to procure the extinction of 
what he had already written upon it. 

T ought to mention that I have been 
indebted to the most willing kindness 


of Rev. Mr. Cope, keeper of the library 
of the dean and chapter of West- 
minster, for the use of a copy of “En- 
dimion and Phebe,” the only complete 
one known to exist, my own, as I have 
already stated, wanting the title page 
and the leaf containing the dedicatory 
sonnet to the Countess of Bedford, and 
the sonnet by E. P. in commendation 
of Drayton. 
J. Payne Conrier. 





THE PROPER DIVISION OF “TWELFTH NIGHT” INTO ACTS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE division of the acts in Twelfth 
Night is of less importance than in 
King Lear and Much ado about 
Nothing; for the movement of the 
piece is so light and rapid, and the se- 
veral actions mix so naturally without 
perplexing or confusing each other, 
that if it were played from beginning 
to end without any pause at all the 


spectator would feel no harshness. ° 


Nevertheless, though the inter-acts 
might in this case be omitted alto- 
gether without injuring the dramatic 
effect, the effect is materially injured 


on two occasions by the interposition 
of them in the wrong place. 

At the end of the first act Malvolio 
is ordered to run after Cesario with 
Olivia’s ring ; in the second scene of the 
second act he has but just overtaken 
him. “ Were not you even now (he 
says) with the Countess Olivia ?” 
“ Even now sir; (she answers) on a 
moderate pace I have since arrived 
but hither.” Here therefore the pause 
is worse than useless. It impedes the 
action and turns a light and swift 
movement into a slow and heavy one. 

Again, at the end of the third act 
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Sir Andrew Aguecheek runs after 
Cesario (who has just left the stage) 
to beat him; Sir Toby and Fabian 
following to see the event. At thebe- 
ginning of the fourth, they are all 
where they were. Sir Andrew's va- 
lour is still warm; he meets Sebastian, 
mistakes him for Ceesario, and strikes. 
Here again the pause is not merely 
unnecessary ; it interrupts what was 
evidently meant for a continuous and 
rapid action, and so spoils the fun. 

e first of these defects might be 
sufficiently removed by continuing the 
first act to the end of what is now the 
second scene of the second. The other 
by continuing the third act to the end 
of what is now the first scene of the 
fourth. But such an arrangement 
would leave the fourth act so extreinely 
short that it cannot be accepted for the 
true one. 

I have little doubt that the first act 
was meant to end with the fourth 
scene—the scene between the Duke 
and Viola: 


Whoe’er I woo, myself would be his wife. 
the second with Viola’s soliloquy upon 


receiving Olivia’s ring : 
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Oh time, thou must untangle this, not I; 

It is too hard a knot for me to untie. 

The third might end where, accordin 
to the received arrangement, the prs 
does; only that the underplot would 
in that case become rather too promi- 
nent, and the main action stand still 
too long. To avoid this, I would not 
have the curtain fall till after the 
second interview between Olivia and 
Viola, in which Olivia declares her 
passion : 

Yet come again ; for thou perhaps may’st move 
The heart, which now abhors, to like his love. 

The fourth act may end where it 
now does, with the contract between 
Olivia and Sebastian.; and the fifth 
will remain as it is. 

I am not aware of any objection 
that can be made to this arrangement, 
or of any point which requires further 
explanation. If you will imagine the 
pla properly repeated (I say pro- 
perly; for on the stage it is always 
so deformed with burlesque that no 
true judgment can be made of it from 
seeing it acted), with the divisions 
which I have proposed, I think you 
will feel that the arrangement recom- 
mends itself. Yours, &c.. J..8,; 





LIFE OF DR. ANDREW COMBE.* 


ANDREW COMBE was born in 
Edinburgh on the 27th October, 1797, 
the fifteenth child and the seventh son 
of perso in the middle class, respect- 
able, honest, energetic, well-doing, and 
God-fearing people. His father was b 
trade a brewer. After going throug 
the customary curriculum of the High 
School of Edinburgh, with the addition 
of two sessions at the College, he was ap- 
prenticed in 1812 to a general medical 
practitioner in Prince’s-street. Up to 
this time he gave little indication of 
any peculiar talent, although there is a 
pad: deal to remind us of what has 
frequently been the youth of genius in 
the few incidents which are mentioned 
respecting him. He was a silent, self- 
willed boy, not badly disposed, but 
living amongst his brothers and sisters 
in a state of proud unsympathising 
self-seclusion, enjoying his own little 
solitary jokes, and delighting to mys- 
tify those around him by a stubborn 


adherence to any silly determination 
oncetaken. Inthepresenceof strangers 
he was taciturn and shy, kept down 
by the mauvaise honte seldom separable 
from his station in life when conjoined 
with imperfect education, and probably 
also overborne by a feeling of the su- 
perior acquirements of his elder bro- 
thers. In the family circle, it is worthy 
of remark, that Andrew and his now 
eminent elder brother George were 
customarily distinguished as “ the 
Blockheads,” a nickname given to them 
by their father, whose terminology in 
reference to his children seems to have 
been more fluent than complimentary. 
Parents in this respect are too often 
altogether in the dark. Isaac Barrow’s 
father used to say, that if it pleased 
God to take from him any of his children 
he hoped it might be Isaac, who was 
the least promising of them all; and 
Sheridan's mother esteemed Richard 
Brinsley to be the dullest of her sons. 





* The Life and Correspondence of Andrew Combe, M.D. by George Combe. 8vo, 
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Combe’s first acquaintance with 
Phrenology was formed in 1815, during 
his apprenticeship. Having much lei- 
sure time, he availed himself of his 
father’s subscription to a circulating 
library to procure novels and other 
entertaining books. One day search- 
ing at the library for a book, he lighted 
upon Spurzheim’s Physiognomical Sys- 
tem. e subject happened to be then 
the town talk, in consequence of the 
recent publication of a well-known con- 
demnatory article by Dr. John Gordon, 
in the forty-ninth number of the Edin- 
burgh Review. Combe took home the 
book, and he and his brother George 
laughed heartily at the grotesqueness 
of the plates and the oddity of some of 
the anecdotes. The book remained in 
the house a theme of ridicule for seve- 
ral days, and was then returned un- 
read. This first reception of the doc- 
trine of which they were afterwards 
to become the great missionaries was 
as unpromising and as little indicative 
of the future as their father’s estimate 
of the powers of their intellect. 

But the time was at hand when both 
these first impressions were to be over- 
turned. Dr.Spurzheim came to Edin- 
burgh and delivered lectures in the 
face of ridicule and contempt. Neither 
of the brothers had any inclination to 
enter his lecture room, but it so hap- 
pened that some days after the termi- 
nation of the Doctor's first course of 
lectures, George Combe chanced to 
meet a young advocate of his acquaint- 
ance in the street, and was invited by 
him to go to his house to witness Dr. 
Spurzheim’s dissection of a human 
brain. He went, not in faith, but out 
of curiosity. He was attracted, inte- 
rested, and made a disciple. He sought 
the acquaintance of Dr. Spurzheim, 
thenceforward Phrenology was the 
constant theme of the family conver- 
sation and discussion, and in the au- 
tumn of 1817, Andrew Combe, having 
obtained his diploma from the Edin- 
burgh College of Surgeons, proceeded 
to Paris in order to prosecute his 


studies in the hospitals of that capital, 
under the advice of Dr. Spurzheim. 
His removal from home seems at once 
tohave called forth his dormant powers 
both of mind and heart. Strong af- 


fection was instantly developed for 
every member of the large family 
circle which he had left behind in 
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Edinburgh; letters from home were 
watched for and longed for with ardent 
anxiety, and whenever he was not im- 
me: in the studies of his profession, 
home and country were always upper- 
most in his thoughts. 


“‘ As my windows look to the north, 
I sometimes, when not thinking, stretch 
my vision, to try if I can see Arthur's 
Seat or the Calton Hill, or in imagination 
I go to Livingston’s yards, and hear my 
mother welcome me home; or to your 
(George’s) house, and sit down at your 
right hand as usual, and then I see Mr. 
Smith dropping in to supper, and hear 
him laugh at~the Doctor’s long phiz; 
when in a moment the sight of the river 
Seine brings me back from my reverie.’’ 


His attention to his professional 
studies was most exemplary : surgery 
under Dupuytren, with anatomy, lec- 
tures on medical botany and chemistry, 
clinical lectures of Alibert, and courses 
of geology and physiology (the latter 
under Richerand), were all followed 
with perseverance and good success, 
although amongst fellow-students who 
picked his pocket, and were “such a 
set and held in* such low estimation 
that he was almost ashamed to own 
that he belonged to the fraternity.” 
His personal conduct in the gay French 
capital was regulated by true Scotish 
thrift and prudence, and in the free- 
dom of French manners his taciturnity 
and mauvaise honte began to wear away. 
Finally, he entered upon the anatomy 
of the brain under Dr. Spurzheim, 
and, as might be expected, became a 
sincere believer in the doctrine of his 
friend, even although he attended, at 
the same time, the lectures of Esquirol 
on mental derangement, in which the 
opinions of Dr. Spurzheim were vigo- 
rously combated. 

After a journey into Switzerland 
and Italy, Andrew Combe returned 
to Scotland, making a short stay in 
London by the way. He arrived in 
Edinburgh in December 1819, eagerly 
intent upon the practice of his pro- 
fession, and anxious to enter at once 
upon its active and useful duties; but 
the time was not yet. His frame was 
overgrown and weakly, his stren 
exhausted, and his bodily health de- 
ranged by travelling. e took up 
his quarters in a damp long-unoc- 
cupied room on the ground floor of a 
house situated in a low undrained part 
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of the town, and, on the very night 
of his arrival, caught a cold which 
brought on the first attack of that 
disease of the lungs which, after the 
lapse of seven-and-twenty years, car- 
ried him to the grave. Removal to the 
south, and two winters passed at Leg- 
horn and Marseilles, effected a partial 
cure, but it was not until the year 
1823 that he was able fairly to enter 
upon his career as a medical practi- 


tioner in Edinburgh. In its influence . 


upon his subsequent position this delay 
may be pronounced to have been for- 
tunate. During his long illness he 
learned to apply those principles which 
he had studied under Dupuytren and 
Richerand and Esquirol. Condemned 
to watch the rise and progress of 
disease upon his own ever-feeble frame, 
taught to trace home every loss of 
health in his own case to some de- 
parture from that course of life which 
was suitable to his condition, his mind 
became necessarily fixed upon those 
natural laws which regulate health 
and disease, obedience to which se- 
cures the former, whilst the latter is 
the necessary consequence of their 
breach. He was thus led at once to 
a capacity for that highest description 
of medical practice which is founded 
upon a thorough investigation not so 
much of the obvious and apparent 
symptom as of the obscure and latent 
cause, and which teaches the application 
of curative and remedial agents princi- 
pally to the latter. All doctoring of 
mere symptoms, which makes up so 
much of our ordinary medical treat- 
ment, disappeared at once from the 
practice of Andrew Combe. The 
period of his illness, from 1819 to 
1823, which he and his friends, no 
doubt, so ages | regretted, was the 
growing time of his medical genius, 
and stood him in better stead than 
long practice and experience have 
done many men who have acquired a 
name. 

In 1825 he graduated M.D. at Edin- 
burgh and was soon in the midst of a 
respectable practice. His conduct to- 
wards his professional brethren was in 
the highest degree scrupulous and ho- 
nourable, but he acquired a firm hold 
upon all who once became his patients 
by means which it would well become 
others to adopt more generally. In 

cases in which it was possible, 
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without doing injury to the patient 
himself, Dr. Combe at once admitted 
him into an exact knowledge of his 
condition. Having himself clear views 
of the causes of disease, he made it his 
care to impart in the simplest langage? 
equally clear notions to others. He 
explained to the sick man how he had 
fallen out of health, what was the 
rationale of his cure, and how he might 
be kept from a recurrence of disease. 
Thus, instead of a blind faith in admi- 
nistered nostrums, he strove to obtain 
“ the intelligent co-operation of his 
patient in the measures necessary for 
the restoration of health.” He avoided 
all mystery, and those who consulted 
him were sure to receive rational and 
invaluable instruction in self-manage- 
ment, even if they were not cured. 

It was not until August 1831 that 
he had a second attack of his pul- 
monary disease, which was brought on 
apparently by over exertion in the way 
of his profession, followed by exposure 
to damp and cold in an excursion to 
the Highlands. Under the advice of 
Dr. Scott, he relinquished his pro- 
fession, and, accompanied by a niece, 
proceeded to Naples for the winter. 
There, in January 1832, he was brought 
to death’s door by a third attack, but 
in the following May he was sufficiently 
recovered to be able to quit Naples, 
acting upon the opinion of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, that a hot climate is not favour- 
able to tubercular complaints when 
established, however favourable it may 
be to prevent them. He returned by 
sea from Leghorn to London, and 
thence proceeded to the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, where he took up his 
abode. His medical friends thought 
the condition of his lungs much worse 
on his return-than at his departure, 
but, nevertheless, from that time he 
continued to improve. The result 
ought to be told in his own words, ex- 
tracted from one of his subsequent 
publications. 


‘¢ The author, aware that his only chance 
lay in assisting nature to the utmost ex- 
tent, by placing every function in the cir- 
cumstances best fitted for its healthy per- 
formance, acted habitually on the principle 
of yielding the strictest obedience to the 
physiological laws, and rendering every 
other object secondary to this... .. The 
result was in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. From being obliged to pause twice 
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in getting out of bed, a slow but progres- 


sive improvement took place, and by long. 


and steady perseverance continued, till, 
at the end of two or three months, he was 
able to drive out and walk a little every 
day. From month to month thereafter, 
the amendment was so gradual as to be 
scarcely perceptible; but, at the end of 
a longer period, the difference was striking 
enough. Thus encouraged, the author 
continued true to his own principles, in 
resisting every temptation to which im- 
proving health exposed him ; and the ul- 
timate result has been, that every succes- 
sive year from 1832 up to the present 
time, 1841, has, with one or two excep- 
tions, found him more healthy and vigour- 
ous than before ; and that many of his 
professional friends, who long regarded 
his partial convalescence as destined to be 
of very brief duration, cannot yet refrain 
from an expression of surprise on obser- 
ving it to be still perceptibly advancing 
at the end of ten years.’’ ) 


From 1832 heresumed mental labour, 
and in 1834 completed and published 
his book, entitled “The Principles of 
Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and to the Improvement of 
Physieal and Mental Education,” of 
which 28,000 copies were ultimately 
sold in his life-time, besides numerous 
editions in America. In 1834 he re- 
turned partially to his professional 

ctice, but was soon obliged to re- 
inquish it again. In January 1836 he 
was well enough to accept an offer 
made to him through Sir James Clark 
to go to Brussels as resident physician 
to the King of the Belgians; but the 
climate of Laeken was unsuited to him. 
His malady increased, and, after six 
months’ trial, he returned to Scotland, 
and was soon able, in the phrase of the 
nurse of his childhood, which were 
ever afterwards household words in 
his family, to “eat like a raven and 
sleep like a dyke” Aer wall]. His 
bodily infirmity, however, may be 
gathered from the fact that he weighed 
at this time, being a tall, raw-boned 
man, upwards of six feet high, only 9 
stone 4 Ib. ; 

In 1836 he completed his work en- 
titled “The Physiology of Digestion 
considered with relation to the Prin- 
ciples of Dietetics,” which ran through 
nine editions in twelve years. In 
March, 1838, Dr. Combe was appointed 
one of the Physicians Extraordinar 
to the Queen in Scotland, and was well 
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enough to be able to visit re ars 
where he was received most kindly by 
the King of the Belgians. He also re- 
newed his acquaintance with Prince 
Albert and his elder brother, who had 
been patients of his when at Brussels. 
They were then studying at Bonn. 
He describes the former as “ frank, 
generous-minded, and handsome.” In 
1840 he published “ A Treatise on the 
Physiological and Moral Management 
of Tatas, being a practical Exposi- 
tion of the Principles of Infant Train- 
ing for the use of Parents,” of which 
six editions have been published in 
this country. In January, 1841, his 
pulmonary affection reappeared in its 
most dangerous form. All exertion 
was now suspended, but after six 
months he was sufficiently improved 
to travel to London to consult Sir 
James Clark, whose opinion, commu- 
nicated to Dr. Combe’s brother George, 
as well as to the patient himself, was 
of the most discouraging kind : 


““T have now obtained,’ writes Dr. 
Combe to his brother George, from Edin- 
burgh, on the Ist Oct. 1841, ‘* what I 
long sought in vain, the explicit opinion 
of Sir James Clark and of James Cox on 
my state and prospects, and find that Sir 
James was anxious to make you fully 
aware that I might die before the end of 
the winter, and could not be expected to 
go on much beyond it, that you might 
arrange accordingly. A kind motive kept 
them from telling me earlier; but inju- 
diciously. James Cox seemed so anxious 
for my going south that, backed as he was 
by the opinions of other friends, I wavered 
at times, although satisfied in my own 
judgment that no good and some con- 
siderable harm might result. Now, I take 
the whole responsibility on myself, and 
decide, once for all, that here I remain. 
The comforts of home and friends are 


nearly all that are left for me; and why 


throw them away? At present, however, 
matters move at such a pace that I do not 
wish you as yet to change your plans on 
my account. ... Iam thankful to Pro- 
vidence for having been spared so long 
and allowed so much enjoyment. I am 
grateful also for present comfort; and if 
the future be within my power of bearing 
easily, I shall be more thankful still. 
Many things I would have liked still to 
do; but I have had years of usefulness 
beyond what I once expected; and if I 
cannot do more I have the satisfaction of 
having brought out my three books on 
Physiology, Digestion, and Infancy, not 
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to mention that on Insanity, which I hope 
will give a better direction to the in- 
quiries of others, and turn the public 
mind to things that there is great need of 
attending to.”’ 

Thus calmly did this philosophic 
man prepare to meet the death which 
was yet, comparatively, far distant ; 
for, marvellous as it seems, his ex- 
traordinary care and watchfulness, 
and his determined sacrifice of every 
thing that was likely to be prejudicial 
to his health, again baffled the mighty 
conqueror. In the autumn of 1842 he 
returned to London and consulted Sir 
James Clark, who was astonished at 
his improvement, and advised him to 
winter in Madeira. He did so, and 
his letters from thence contain valu- 
able observations upon the climate of 
the island, and its suitableness as a re- 
sidence for invalids. He returned in 
improved general health, the disease 
in his chest being kept at bay. The 
next winter he in Madeira. 
That following he spent in Edinburgh. 
In February he caught cold and was 
alarmingly ill, but again recovered, and 
determined to brave another winter 
in the north. The season was mild 
and he passed through it safely. In 
1846 he was able to resume his cor- 
respondence, and even some of his 
literary labours. A fortunate visit to 
Kingston-on-Thames during a warm 
July was most beneficial to him. His 
mind was fully occupied in correspon- 
dence upon important subjects, but he 
complained of some decay in mental 
vigour. The statement is confirmed 
by his brother; but certainly nothin 
of the kind appears in his letters, whic 
are well reasoned and energetic to the 
last. After wintering at home, he de- 
termined to try the effect of a sea- 
voyage. ‘Trips to Cork, Dublin, and 
other places had been found so bene- 
ficial, that he resolved to extend his 
range across the Atlantic. He was 
unfortunate in his ship and in the 
weather on his arrival in America. 
He returned in haste, landed at Liver- 

1 on the 25th June, attended the 
uneral of his eldest sister within a week 
after his return to Edinburgh, and a 
month afterwards was laid himself 
beside her. He had accomplished his 
mission, his work was ended, and an 


attack of diarrhea speedily put an end 
- Gaunt. Mae. Vor. XXXty 
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to his life in this world on the 9th 
August, 1847. 

t Dr. Combe was in many re+ 
spects a remarkable man no candid 
person will deny. His general mental 
power was of a high order; strong 
reasoning faculties and t clearness 
of thought being its chief peculiarities. 
There was no versatility amongst his 
endowments, no richness, no vivacity, 
but there was a deep stream of calm 
good sense, ever agreeable in tempera- 
ture and force, and ever clear, bright, 
and pure. Amidst all the drawbacks 
inseparable from an existence which 
was not so much a life asas le of 
thirty years’ duration against inevitable 
death, he exhibited no weakness; on 
the contrary, his whole course—every~- 
thing he said or did—was pervaded 
consistent, independent manliness; an 
in this manliness there was nothing 
rough or uncourteous. <A certain calm 
simplicity and gentleness were as ob- 
vious parts of his character as his firm- 
ness. The temperate self-control which 
was forced upon him by his. physical 
condition “leavened” his whole de- 
meanour, and kept his conduct. in 
harmony with what was the great pur- 
pose of his life, the enforcement upon 
the public mind of the oxienenen: 
laws of health applicable to all h 
conditions, and the consequent folly 
and danger of acting in opposition to 
them. is truth is set forth in his 
wee with the spirit and stedfast- 
ness of a missionary ; it was the sub- 
ject of his teaching, the keystone of 

is practice. That he it upon 
the doctrines of phrenology, or con- 
nected it inseparably with those doc- 
trines, may be considered by man 
persons to have been a mistake. We 
are of that opinion. For whatever 
d of truth there may be in phre- 
nology, the doctrine that health is the 
result of the observance of natural 
laws, and disease the consequence of 
their disregard, has not necessarily a 
nological foundation. If true, it 
1s universal. But phrenology is a doc- 
trine singularly attractive to a great 
variety 0: ene It solves many dif- 
ficulties, or, what to many people is the 
same thing, it to take the in- 
quirer one step in the chain of 
causation, and it @ oneness and 
generality of iy which are 
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uliarly in unison with certain qua- 
ities of intellect. 

The great defect in the character of 
Dr. Combe was a want of imagination. 
Intellectually he was far too shrewd 
and sensible not to respect and value 

powers which invoke the moral 
emotions, but in his practice and 
writings the appeal was so entirely 
from and to the reason, as to assume a 
tone of coldness and mere utilitarianism 
which we are ready to believe had no 
—— in his own mind. Some- 
thing of this apparent coldness may be 
found in the letter written in contem- 
plation of a speedy death, from which 
we have quoted above. Some persons 
may esteem its tone to be the result 
of mere philosophic calmness ; to us it 
seems scarcely natural, and, if natural, 
to be intensely selfish. But in truth it 
is difficult to form conclusions fromiso- 
lated examples of this kind. In one of 
Dr. Combe’s letters we find him describ- 
ing the same event to which the letter 
we have already quoted refers, as “ be- 
coming the tenant of an underground 
mansion on a perpetual lease ;”—words 
which, taken by themselves, and in 


their strict literal meaning, would be 
pronounced no less objectionable in 
sentiment than heartless in their flip- 
pancy of expression ; but, as if to show 
that such phrases are not to be con- 
strued seriously and literally, the same 


event is spoken of again within a few 
lines of the place where these words 
occur, as an “abrupt departure for 
another world.” Still, without attri- 
buting to Dr. Combe any personal 
coldness or want of natural affection, 
it must be admitted that his teachin 
is too often peculiarly unimpassionec 
and rationalistic. 

Upon religious subjects his history 
is we fear a toocommon one. Brought 
up in the bosom of a hard and coarsely 
ex ed predestinarianism, his reason 
rejected its conclusions, and, not hav- 
ing studied the subject emer: 4 to 
be able to winnow the chaff and husk of 
thedoctrine from the good corn within, 
we fear he altogether abandoned Chris- 
tianity as a scheme of redemption, 
and, with an inconsistency by no means 
uncommon, transferred faith from 
a Calvinistic fatalism which he judged 
te be unreasonable, to a fhtalism 
as obviously unreasonable — that of 
phrenology. If properly considered, 
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the two doctrines, as stated by their 
respective defenders, are merely dif- 
ferent distortions of the same truth. 
In both, man is represented as the 
passive subject of an impulse which 
moves him onward to a fate which 
it is not possible for him to escape. 

Love of purity, attachment to truth, 
and reverence for a beneficent Creator, 
were constant feelings of Dr. Combe’s 
generous nature, but not his, alas! 
the blessing of that completer faith 
which would have added a tenfold 
eta to his teaching, and would 

ave gilded the weary period of his 
long decay with many a glorious 
hope. He unfortunately added another 
to the too long list of medical men, of 
whom, in the words of old Chaucer, it 
may be said, 


His studie was but litel on the Bible. 


Besides the works which we have 
already mentioned, Dr. Combe pub- 
lished a work in 1831 on mental de- 


rangement, which he seems to have 


allowed to fall out of print, although 
his attention was ever alive to 
proper treatment of the insane. He 
also reprinted a valuable book by 
Dr. Beaumont, an American physician, 
containing some curious observations 
and experiments on gastrie juice and 
digestion practised upon Alexis St. 
Martin, a young man who had an 
external opening into the stomach. 
Besides these separate works, Dr. 
Combe contributed man papew to 
the Phrenological Journal, and to Dr. 
Forbes’s British and Foreign Medical 
Review, and a valuable letter on medi- 
eal education communicated to the 
University of London. His writin, 
have unquestionably done much , 
and they will yet do much more. 
have a tendency to raise the character 
and aims of medical practice, by giving 
it that foundation upon true princi 
which is more entirely indispensable 
in medicine than in any other science. 
Without it the tentative efforts of our 
practitioners are mere ignorant ex- 
periments ; and yet how many of them 
still know little about either disease or 
eure save as the practical results of ex- 
iments in which their patients have 
nthesufferers! But the medical pro- 
fession will be most effectually improved 
from without. A little knowledge of 
the general laws affecting health spread 
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abroad vy ee a the e at large by 
means of boo writen. . n the sound 
views of Dr. Combe, will drive out 
incom: + medical men, as well as 


stop the growth of much successful 
charlatanerie. 


The Memoir of Dr. Combe, written 
by his brother George, his co-teacher 
of phrenology, is very modestly and 
ably put together, for the most part 
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from Dr. Combe’s own co: dence. 
We should have liked it better if the 
compiler had thought it right to have 
assumed a warmer, heartier tone. He 
seems to have been restrained, as we 
think unwisely, “by relationship and 
circumstances,” from offering such a 
comment upon his brother’s charaeter 
as he alone could give, 


THE OLD GENEALOGICAL OAK PRESS IN THE POSSESSION OF 
THE POET WORDSWORTH. 


[In illustration of the following very acceptable communication from the historian 
of Hallamshire, we may remind our readers, that in our biography of the poet Words 
worth, contained in our last number (p. 668), allusion is made to an old press or 
armoire made in the year 1525 at the expense of an ancestor of the poet, one Willi 


Wordsworth of Peniston. 


Carved upon that same oak press is an inscription whi 


furnishes a pedigree of the family for several generations anterior to the William of 
1525... This dugeier relic of family history was formerly in the possession of the late 


Mr. Beaamont, 


ut as we stated, upon the authority of a recent 


orkshire newspaper, 


it was restored by him to the Wordsworth family about ten years ago.] 


Mr. Urnsan, June 10. 

THE old oak press or armoire, with 
the genealogical inscription of the 
family of Wordsworth, of which you 
speak at p. 668, is a very singular and 
perhaps unique work of its kind. The 
inscription may be rendered thus: 
“ This work was made in the year 1525, 
at the expense of William Wordes- 
worth, son of William, son of John, 
son of William, son of Nicholas, hus- 
band of Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of William Proctor [or the proctor], 
of Peniston, on whose soul may God 
have mercy.” 

It seems to shew what brought the 
Wordsworths to Peniston, in York- 
shire, where the family existed for 
several centuries in different branches, 
where this singular work was ex- 
ecuted, and where it remained till 
towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. They were in all their gene- 
rations, and in all their branches, 
leading people in the parish affairs; 
and those of the family who removed 
from Peniston and were settled in 
neighbouring parishes, or in towns at 
no great distance, as at Sheffield and 
Doncaster, maintained a highly respect- 
able social position. Their descend- 
ants attained a distinction far in advance 
of those who remained at Peniston, who 
seem, indeed, net to have been so 


fortunate as their ancestors and more 
distant relatives. 

Of the branches of the family which 
had become planted in the neigh 
bourhood of the parish of Peniston, the 
Wordsworths of Sheftield became ulti- 
timately represented by the families of 
two ladies who married Sir Charles 
Kent, Bart. and Mr. Verelst, the gover- 
nor of Bengal. The Wordsworths of 
Falthwaite, in the adjoining parish of 
Silkston, produced the late Master of 
Trinity, and his brother William 
Wordsworth, whose name would give a 
distinction and lustre to any famil - 
ever otherwise illustrious it might be. 

The information which you have 
gathered from a recent Yorkshire 
nee respecting the possession of the 
oak press by the late Mr. Wordsworth 
is perfectly correct, and perhaps you 
may think a short account of the 
manner in which he became possessed 
of it not unworthy a oo in your 
Miscellany. I am able to give it, 
having myself had something to do in 
the transaction. 

In theautumn of 1831, when spending 
a week or ten days in the lake-country, 
Thad an introduction to Mr. Words- 
worth, which was the first opportuni 
I enjoyed of conversing with this 
remarkable man. In the course of 
one of our conversations I happened 
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to mention the existence of this ancient 
memorial of people of his name who 
had lived in the parish to which his 
family traced its origin, when he ex- 
pressed a strong desire to know more 
Pes | it, and particularly whether 
it was still in existence, in whose pos- 
session it then was, and whether there 
might not be a possibility that he, a 
descendant of the family, might be- 
come the possessor of it. To none of 
these questions was I then able to 
return an answer, but I promised that 
I would institute the necessary in- 
= and report to him the result. 

did so, and by the assistance of an 
old friend, the late Mr. Gamaliel Mil- 
ner, of Thurlston, a hamlet of Peniston, 
it was ascertained that the oak press had 
remained at Peniston, in the possession 
of persons, either Wordsworths or 
descended from the family, but in 
reduced circumstances, till. the pe- 
riod from 1780 to 1790, when it 
was sold by them to Sir Thomas 
Blackett, Bart. of Bretton Hall, and 
removed by him to that house. On 
further inquiry it was ascertained that 
it was then at Bretton, where it had 
descended. to Mrs. Beaumont, and her 
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son, the late Mr. Beaumont, who was 
then the owner of it. 

Some correspondence, I believe, 
passed between Mr. Wordsworth, or 
some one on his behalf, and Mr. Beau- 
mont. Mr. Beaumont, I have heard 
indirectly, expressed his sense of the 
reasonableness of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
claim, and of the satisfaction which 
it would give him to render in any 
proper way homage to so distinguished 
aman, but. intimated, at the same 
time, the high pecuniary value in the 
Wardour-street market of works of 
this rare and curious class. 

The affair then was laid to rest for 
several years; but Mr. Wordsworth’s 
wishes having been made known to a 
friend and neighbour of Mr. Beaumont, 
a lady of whom Dr. Dibdin, in his 
Northern Tour, says that her eloquence 
was so persuasive ty hig into aT 
she could turn an ig into a q 
she undertook ‘ prevail with Mr. 
Beaumont, and managed the affair so 
successfully that in 1840 the press was 
removed to Rydal Mount, and re- 
ceived with great satisfaction by Mr. 
Wordsworth. 

Yours, &. JoszpH Hunter. 





MONUMENTAL BRASS OF WILLIAM DE ALDEBURGH. 
(With a Plate.) 


Downham Rectory, 
Mr. Unsan, Pest 
I BEG to place at your disposal a 
woodcut by Mr. Utting from a rubbing 
of the remains of the very remarkable 
brass of William de Aldeburgh, pre- 
served at Aldborough, in Yorkshire, 
and there now attached to the wall of 
the church. The armour and military 
appointments are of great interest and 
curiosity, and they render this example 
@ most important member of the series 
of our incised military monumental 


=. 

hat combination of mail with plate 
armour which subsequently led to the 
adoption of the complete panoply of 
wrought and burnished steel, is here 
exemplified at an early stage. The 
head and shoulders of the warrior are 
protected with a baseinet and camail 
of singular form and adjustment. ‘The 
hauberk is still the defensive equipment 


of the person, and here apparently 
without any plastron or steel breast- 
plate; but the flowing surcoat of an 
earlier period has given place to the 
short emblazoned jupon of silk or 
velvet with its escalloped border, below 
which may be observed a second body- 
covering of stronger materials, and 
studded with small circular plates of 
metal. The arms are cased in brassarts 
and vambraces of plate, with goussettes 
of mail at the joints, and the gauntlets, 
which are of great length, appear also 
of plate, or possibly they may be of 
leather (cuirbouilli’), worked with small 
plates of metal ; the hands are uplifted 
and hold a heart. The legs above 
the knees are probably defended by 
chausses of mail; if so, the mail is 
entirely covered with studded trews, 
each stud being in form a quatrefoil. 
The knees are guarded by genouilliéres 


of peculiar form; and the lower limbs 
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have jambarts or front-guards of plate 
or Goiker strapped over the an 
chausses, which se are visible, after 
the manner of the brasses at Peb- 
marsh, Stoke d’Aubernon, Westley, 
Elsyng, and Wimbish;* but, unlike 
these effigies, the sollerets are entirely 
of laminated plate or leather, without 
any admixture of mail. The offensive 
weapons are a straight sword and a 
dagger suspended from an enriched 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


WE are fortunately spared any con- 
sideration of this work in its political 
character. Besides being an exposi- 
tion of its author’s views on public 
affairs, it contains many agreeable re- 
miniscences of the notable people who 
have crossed his path through life, and 
we turn to that portion of the work 
with a pleasure which we could not 
have derived from its politics. We 
believe the writer to be much mistaken 
in his views of the course which would 
promote the welfare of his country, 

ut he is no doubt an honest, upright 
man, and expresses his opinions openly 
and fairly. 

Lord Cloncurry’s early acquaint- 
ances in England ranged from John 
Horne Tooke on the one hand to John 
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hip-belt. The shield, which is worn 
upon the left arm, is with the 


same blazonry as appears upon the 
jupon, y ns Ts between three 
cross-crosslets or.f 
This effigy, in the original com- 
posrean, was probably placed upon a 
racket-shaft, and was surmounted by 
a canopy. 


Yours, &c. Caries Bourse. 


LORD CLONCURRY.}{ 


Reeves, the treasurer of the Literary 
Fund, on the other: the former the 
impersonation of an ultra radicalism, 
the latter of an equally ultra toryism. 
Mr. Tooke introduced the author, then 
the Hon. V. F. Lawless, to Sir Francis 
Burdett and the other visitors of the 
cottage on Wimbledon Common, and 
passes muster, in the pages before us, 
unblamed ; Mr. Reeves receives his 
lordship’s sneer as “the most noted 
‘rape of the day” (on which point 

is statement is very inaccurate) in 
return for services rendered with ho- 
nourable and friendly fidelity, when 
his lordship was under confinement in 
the Tower for suspected participation 
in the rebellion of 1798. The par- 
ticulars in this volume respecting Mr. 


* See my Monumental Brasses and Slabs, and Monumental Brasses of England. 

+ This is the latest known brass in which the shield occurs. In Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs, p. 45, I have incorrectly stated the Hastings brass at Elsing to be 
the latest brass with the shield. Perhaps it may be well here to set forth the series of 
military brasses which illustrate the transition from the mail-armed effigies of the reign 
of Edward I. to the camailed knights of Richard IT. 

¢. A.D. 1320. Sir De Bacon, Gorleston, Suffolk. 

C. 1320. Sir —— De FitzRalph, Pebmarsh, Essex. 

ec. 1325. Sir John de Creke, Westley, Cambridgeshire. 

1327. Sir John d’Aubernoun the younger, Stoke d’Aubernoun, Surrey. 
1330. Sir John de Northwode, Minster, Sheppey, Kent. 
1347. Sir Hugh Hastings and other knights, Elsyng, Norfolk. 
1347. Sir John de Wantyng, Wimbish, Essex. 
1350. Sir William de Aldeburgh, Aldborough, York. 
1354. Sir John de Cobham, Cobham, Kent. 
1360. John Raven esquire, Great Berkhampsted, Herts. 
1360. Sir John d’Argentine, Horseheath, Cambridge. 
1361. Sir John de Paletot, Watton, Herts. 
1367. Sir Thomas de Cobham, Cobham, Kent. 
1367. Sir John de Cobham (founder), Cobham, Kent. 
1368. Sir Thomas Cheyne, Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks. 
1370. Sir Ralph de Knevynton, Aveley, Essex. 

— 1375. Sir William Cheyne, Drayton Beauchamp, Bucks. 

t+ Personal Recollections of the Life and Times, with Extracts from the Corre- 
spondence, of Valentine Lord Cloncurry. 8yo, Dublin, M‘Glashan. 
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Reeves, who, it is unnecessary to re- 
mind our readers, was the author of 
the History of English Law, are valu- 
able contributions to his biography. 
Lord Cloncurry gives us also a good 
deal of information respecting the per- 
sons who were concerned in the rebel- 
lion in which he was implicated, with 
many anecdotes of various Irish nota- 
bilities of that disastrous period. We 
will extract a specimen. 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan was a 
fine grown fellow, “a figure of the 
web te roportions,” and was en- 
ued with a mind “ guileless and 
romantic to a degree that, if depicted 
in a novel, would be looked upon as 
forced and incredible.” Some thirty 
years ago he was well known in 
the streets of Dublin as a “ gigantic 
old man,” rambling about in an old- 
fashioned dress, and followed by the 
two last of the race of Irish wolf- 
dogs. When a young man he was him- 
probably the last of another extinct 
race, that of knights errant. Con- 
fident in his great personal strength, 
“he was always ready to undertake 
the redressal of the wrongs of dis- 
tressed damsels, or of the needy and 
oppressed of either sex,” and was ever 


. on the look-out for that class of ad- 


ventures. But the event of his life 
was “a grand feat” which he per- 
formed under the eyes of Marie An- 
toinette, the running of a foot-race 
in jack-boots against an officer of the 
French royal guard in light shoes and 
silk stockings. The jack-boots won 
with ease, and Rowan was a proud and 
joyful man for ever afterwards. He 
hea a fortune of 5,000/. a-year, but 
his pursuits were expensive, and he 
was never idle. He had always some 
adventure or other upon his hands. 
That which was his especial delight, 
as we are told a second time, was to 
“rescue distressed damsels from the 
snares and force of ravishers of rank.” 
Lord Cloncurry leads us to infer that 
such cases were then numerous, and 
Rowan, we learn, was fortunate enough 
to fall in with two or three which e 
a good deal of noise. It was not, in- 
deed, his wish that the trumpet of his 
fame should be silent. The noise was 
a part of his delight, and, in order to 
secure it, he “= & private press in his 
house, “ ready for such occasions,” and, 
whenever anything of the kind oc- 
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curred, published instantly an extra- 
ordinary gazette of his own, contain- 
ing the full, true, and particular account 
of his personal achievements, and of 
all the sorrows of the rescued Pamela. 
We hope the Dublin bibliographical 
collectors have secured copies of these 
interesting memorials. few years 
hence they will be precious evidences 
of a state of manners from which we 
have fortunately escaped. When in 
the full blush of | his fame, Rowan and 
Lord Cloncurry, accompanied by Sir 
Thomas Frankland, were companions 
in a pedestrian tour through England. 
“ A pleasant party we made,” remarks 
his lordship, and rather an odd-look- 
ing one, we suspect, for his lordship 
tells us, that it was “the practice” of 
the Quixotic Rowan, “ at starting from 
our inn, of a wet morning, fo roll him- 
self into the first pool he met, in order 
that he might be beforehand with the 
rain.” Certainly if Lord Clonew 
had not told us the reason of this 
strange, if not cleanly, practice, we 
never should have guessed it. Proba- 
bly the travellers were not so com- 
municative to the people they came in 
contact with in the course of their ex- 
cursion, and some little concealment 
upon that head may account for the 
uncivii treatment which they met with 
from the celebrated improver of ma- 
chinery, Sir Richard Arkwright. In 
the course of their tour the three 
young gentlemen (Mr. Lawless was 
a, about 17) rambled into Der- 
yshire, and, being desirous of visitin 
Sir Richard’s factory, the Sranmniel 
themselves at his door. They sent in 
their names, and requested permission 
to inspect the works. Whether the 
message was none of the civilest, or 
whether it had been one of Rowan’s 
wey Lar cng , and Sir Richard did 
not like the look of the travellers, 
or whether the good knight was 
a-bed and dreaming of his Jenny, 
does not appear, but the impetuous 
ape yy were kept waiting in the 
all of the residence of the recent high 


sheriff of the county for what they 
deemed to be “a considerable time.” 
Now we are told that Sir Thomas 
Frankland was “a man of very con- 
siderable ability, but what he chiefly 


valued himself upon was his lineal 
descent from Oliver Cromwell,” and 
as soon as “the old barber,” as Sir 
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Richard is politely designated by his 
lordship, siete his appearance in his 
morning gown and night-cap, Sir 
Thomas gave proof at once of his 
ability and good temper by assailing 
him with a lecture on his failure 
in the respect that was proper to 
be shewn “by a person in his po- 
sition” to a gentleman who “was a 
descendant of the great Protector.” 
Of course “ the ingenious knight” re- 
ceived the lecture with much astonish- 
ment. He even became gruff and surly, 
and ventured to treat “ the house of 
Cromwell” with great contempt. To 
our astonishment, he did not so far 
lose his politeness as to refuse the 
young gentlemen an admission to his 
mill. ‘The facts are here chronicled 
to the intended discredit of “ the old 
barber,” and with all due aristocratical 
disdain ; but in the judgment of some 
people the more obvious inference will 
be, that, unless the race is more im- 
proved than the ‘tone of Lord Clon- 
eurry’s remarks upon this incident 
leads us to suppose possible, young 
Trish lads shou ‘y not be allowed to 
travel except under the guidance of 
some person possessed of a little com- 
mon sense. 

But poor Rowan did things more un- 
becoming than his rolling in the mud, 
and more venturesome than the rescu- 
ing of distressed damsels. “ In the 
purest spirit of patriotism,” or the 
most ardent love of excitement, he 
joined the rebels of ’98, and was obliged 
to seek safety and follow out his fond- 
ness for adventure (without his print- 
ing-press) in America. Remittances 
from Ireland failed; he was reduced 
to the greatest distress, and for a time 
was driven to obtain honest and cre- 
ditable maintenance by employment 
in the cotton factory of some pupil or 
imitator of “ the old barber” in New 
York. Permitted, after many years, 
to return to his native country, he 
still clung to the opinions which led 
to the rebellion, but lived retired at 
Rathcoffry, in the county of Kildare, 
forgotten by the busy world. Lord 
Cloneurry visited his travelling asso- 
ciate in his extreme age for the pur- 
pose of introducing to him a daughter 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He de- 
scribes the old man as a “ mummy” 
and a“ skeleton ;” but the spirit of the 
preux chevalier who had “won the 
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smiles,” or whose jack-boots had ex- 
cited the laughter, of the Queen of 
France, was still manifest in the affec- 
tionate gallantry with which he wel- 
comed the daughter of his less for- 
tunate but not less gallant friend. 

The early part of the book contains 
a good deal of this sort of amusing 
matter, with here and there an anec- 
dote worth remembering. On his re- 
lease from the Tower Lord Cloncurry 
spent several years on the continent, 
was presented to Buonaparte in a pri- 
vate interview, and lived more than 
two years in Rome. Things are bad 
enough in the eternal city at this time, 
in spite of Frenchinterference, but they 
are certainly not quite so degrading 
as they were at the commencement of 
thecentury. Lord Cloncurry was there, 
when the Earl of Bristol, who was 
bishop of Derry, used to ride about the 
streets of Rome dressed in red plush 
breeches and a broad-brimmed white 
or straw hat. He says he was often 
asked if that was the canonical costume 
of an Irish eee He says, also, 
speaking of the general condition of 
society,— 

‘*T have often spent a whole morning 
at a whist table, placed between the beds 
of a prince and princess, with a cardinal 
for my partner, and their excellencies 
comfortably reclining under their bed- 
clothes for our adversaries. On we played 
until dinner time.’’ 


Of the ignorance and superstition 
which were then predominant (we hope 
we may speak in the past tense) there 
are some odd details. We will give 
one or two of the briefest, selected at 
random : 


‘The King of Sardinia used to march 
through the streets of Rome in public 
religious processions, bearing a wonderful 
cross, large enough to be used as an in- 
strument of execution. It was of sucha 
size as to be too heavy even for the powers 
of a coal-porter, but to the universal 
astonishment was carried with the utmost 
ease by the feeble tottering king. Lord 
Cloncurry pays the devout sovereign a 
visit. In his ante-chamber stands this 
marvellous cross. His lordship lifts it. 
It is comparatively light as a feather. He 
investigates its nature, and finds that it is 
a mere case of bark.’’ 

‘¢ When Prince Borghese, the brother- 
in-law of Napoleon, was nominated to 
some public office, it became necessary to 
have a stamp made for the purpose of 
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‘affixing his mark to public documents, as 
“he ‘was incapable of signing his name.’’ 
‘So When VII. left Rome for France 
‘to crown Napoleon, the cavalcade con- 
sisted of sixteen or eighteen carriages, 
re one of which was provided with 
‘springs; and that was one sent from 
aris for the express use of his Holiness. 
‘This was quite a splendid affair, with a 
false bottom of silver to hold warm water, 
as the weather was cold ; but the poor car- 
dinals .... were jolted along in vehicles not 
less inconvenient and rude than the ancient 
biga, though profusely adorned with gild- 
ing and lined with velvet.” 

‘*In Canova’s studio were statues 
nearly finished of the legitimate King of 
Naples in robes of state, and of Napoleon 
‘unrobed, but with the rudder, globe, and 
other emblems of sovereignty. The con- 
trast was a strange one. ‘ See how fortu- 
“nate he is in every thing,’ said Canova to 
‘Lord Cloncurry, as he turned from the 
ae oy image of the king de jure to the 
n figure of the monarch de facto of 
continental ‘That block of 
marble is the only one I ever got from 
Carrara undam by a single flaw.’ The 
statue is tiow, I believe, in Apsley House.” 

“Cardinal York was an invalid and 
under strict regimen, but, as he still re- 


tained his tastes for savoury meats, a con- 
test y took place between him and his 


servants for the possession of rich diet, 

ich they formelly set before him, and 

en endeavoured to snatch away, while he, 
with greater eagerness, strove to seize it 
in its transit. The cardinal petted a 
miserable masterless cur who attached itself 
to his reverence at the gate of St. Peter’s. 
He insisted that the cur was a King 
Charles’s spaniel, and appealed to its 
instinctive acquaintance with himself, as a 
member of the house of Stewart, as a 
proof of his true royal blood.”’ 

‘The cardinal seems to have been 
struck with amazement by a small tele- 
scope which Lord Cloncurry presented to 
him ; and he says, ‘an ordinary dressing- 
case given by my sister to Princess 
Massime, was the admiration of all the 
Roman ladies, to whom it was sometimes 
shown as a special favour. Prince 
Borghese, when he wished to decorate a 
chamber for the reception of his wife 
Pauline Bonaparte, was obliged to eke out 
a small turkey carpet with pieces of baize 
of different textures and shades of colour.” 
_ Abbé Taylor, head of the Irish 
-monastery of St, Isidore, was generally 
Supposed to be the priest who married 
“George IV, to Mrs, Fitzherbert.” 


Gossip like this constitutes the staple 
of Lord Cloneurry’s early recollections. 
6 
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When he returns to poor Ireland the 
book becomes of course less lively, but 
the letters of Lord Anglesea and Lord 
Holland, with those of some others of 
his correspondents, will give the vo- 
lume a permanent historical value. 
And here we should have pointed 
out some instances which have occurred 
to us of our author's occasional failure 
of memory, but we are spared the ever 
unwelcome task by our 
correspondent J. R. of Cork, who has 
added greatly to his lordship’s in- 
formation, at the same time that he 
has rectified_one or two of his lapses, 
in an interesting letter which our 
readers will feel obliged to us for giv- 
ing them nearly entire. After some 
praises of Lord Cloncurry’s volume, 
which we have antici » and, after 
reminding him that the French loyal 
air is “O Richard, O mon ‘roi!”.and 
not “ Oh Charles,” our correspondent 
proceeds : i 


“ At p. 14 we read: immediately prior 
to the period referred to (1793,) Le Beau 
Dillon, a well known Irish officer, who 
commanded that portion of the ‘brigade 
that remained in the service of the revo- 
lutionary government, was dragged out of 
his cabriolet and murdered by the French 
soldiers, upon the suspicion of his 
influenced by royalist predilections. His 
aide-de-camp, who was in the carriage 
with him at the time of the murder, 
was my late worthy friend Pat Lattin, 
who immediately resigned his com- 
mission and retired to his patrimonial 
estate of Morristown-Lattin, in the 
county of Kildare, &c.” Here, I must 
remark, that his lordship’s memory has 
played him signally false, for Bean Dillon 
and the murdered officer were very  dif- 
ferent persons, and solely cognate in 
identity of the family name. The former 
was Edward Dillon, son, as I have always 
understood, of one of the Dublin hankers, 
who so numerously failed in 1759, when, 
to prevent the recurrence of a public evil, 
caused, it was believed, not by banking 
transactions, but by losses in general tra- 
ding speculations, a law was enacted con- 
fining bankers to that special line of in- 
dustry, and interdicting them from all 
other mercantile operations. Edward 
Dillon was born at Bordeaux, whither 
his father retired, and, pursuing the 
military career, emigrated when only a 
captain, in 1791, and never returned to 
France till the restoration of the Bour- 
bons in 1814. During this interval, his 
family’s property there had been con- 
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fiscated; but having preferred his claim, 
as the son of a British subject, for adequate 
compensation, as agreed to by the English 
and French governments in 1816, it was 
admitted, and finally liquidated by the 
appointed commissioners of both nations, 
in 1820, as may be seen in the London 
Gazette of Saturday, the 22d of January, 
of that year, where he is named “ Le 
Comte Edward Dillon,’’ a title conferred 
by Louis XVIII. in reward of his faithful 
adherence to the royal cause. His sister, 
the Countess de Mortainville, divided the 
awarded indemnification with him. He had 
attracted great admiration at the court of 
Louis XVI. as may be inferred from his 
distinguishing designation, and the tongue 
of scandal did not spare the Queen ; but, 
as in the other accumulated calumnies 
heaped on that ill-fated princess, not the 
slightest ground for the aspersion existed ; 
for never had a single word been exchanged 
between them. He has now been several 
years dead. 

The unfortunate officer mistaken by 
Lord Cloncurry for this gentleman was 
Theobald Dillon, brother of Charles the 
twelfth viscount of that name, who, on 
leaving France (whither the family had 
followed James II.) and embracing the 
established religion of England, was re- 
stored in blood, and to the title. Theobald, 
however, with another brother, Arthur, 
remained in France, and obtained high 
rank in the military service there. Both 
adopted the principles of the Revolution, 
and in 1792 Theobald commanded a di- 
vision of the army under Rochambeau, 
when, on his march from Lille to Tournay 
with strict injunctions to avoid encounter- 
ing the enemy (the Austrians), his desire 
to do so was construed into treachery, and 
at once marked him as a destined victim. 
After receiving a pistol wound, and re- 
tiring to his carriage, he was hacked to 
pieces by the infuriate soldiery, on the 
28th of August, 1792, when the chief of 
his staff, Colonel Berthois, and others, 
were also slain. His brother, Arthur, con- 
tinued constant to the Republican cause ; 
but it availed him not against the san- 
guinary rule of Robespierre; and on the 
14th of April, 1794, he, too, fell a sacrifice 
to the tyrant’s thirst of blood, when, from 
some accidental circumstances, of which I 
spare the recital, I had rather a narrow 
escape from being involved in the same 
condemnation. Arthur, who at his death 
was in his forty-fourth year, left two 
daughters, one of whom married General 
Bertrand, Napoleon’s ‘‘ Grand Maréchal 
du Palais,’’ and with him accompanied the 
imperial captive to Saint Helena, whence, 
on that meteoric personage’s decease in 
1821, they returned to France, where 

Gaunt. Maa. Vou. XXXIV. 
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both died within these few years. . The 
Abbé Montgaillard, in his ‘‘ Histoire de 
France,” (tome ii. p. 220,) confounds 
this Arthur with Beau Dillon; and our 
erages wholly omit the massacred Theo- 
ald in their enumeration of the brothers, 
while distinctly mentioned as. such in the 
French genealogies. His slaughter, I well 
remember, created a deep horror at the 
time, when no doubt was entertained of 
the relationship. At all events, he could 
not have been the Beau Dillon, who sur- 
vived him by thirty years, and expired in 
tranquil dissolution. The Dillons, who had 
adhered to the adverse fortune of James, 
were Colonels-proprietaires of the Ivish 
brigade, to which they im their 
name in France; and when transferred to 
the British service in 1794, though only 
for a short space, the then Colonel > 
I believe, the oldest in our army. For 
these details I must trust to the reader’s 
indulgence, as relating to Irishmen, which 
the Dillons, though natives of France, 
uniform)y claimed to be ; and more pages, 
we know, are often required to disprove an 
error than words to affirm it. 
similarly to Beau Dillon. in pursuit of in- 
demnity for unjustly sei property, I 
had ample opportunities of ascertaining 
the facts which I state relative to him dis- 
tinctively. 

How Lord Cloncurry’s friend, Mr. 
Lattin, contrived to avoid the melancholy 
fate of Theobald Dillon, when in the same 
carriage, and exposed to the not always 
discriminating sabres of enraged troops, 
we know not. 


The Mr. MacNamara, on whose emi- 
nence as a conveyancer, as well as on 
his gastronomic celebrity, Lord Clon- 
curry dwells at page 40, was of the ancient 
sept of that name in Clare, and what was 
then called a chamber-Counsellor, being 
debarred from the public exercise of his 


profession as a Catholic. The Prince of 
Wales, as there stated, was a frequent guest 
at the table of this modern Apicius; and 
I have been assured by his niece, then 
living with the counsellor, that his royal 
highness, as we may believe, was uniformly 
carried to bed in a state of utter insensi- 
bility, though, until thus obscured in 
mind, he could make his society most 
pleasing. | MacNamara’s professional 
gains, as I also learned from his niece, 
exceeded 4,000/. a year, but his hospitable 
habits absorbed the whole, and left 
little or nothing at his demise. Miss Mac 
Namara, while under his roof, married 
Mr. John O’Brien, of Limerick, uncle of 
the present representative of that city, and 
of Mr. Serjeant O'Brien, my nephew ; 
but she became an early widow. 

During his east, on suspicion 
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of disloyal principles, it was thought that 
Lord Cloncurry’s health was impaired, as 
‘we are told at p. 106, and he was attended 
by Sir John Hayes. This gentleman was 
a native of Limerick, the son of a respect- 
able shoemaker, who gave him an educa- 
tion that enabled him to obtain the ap- 
pointment of surgeon, during the Ameri- 
can war, on board the vessel in which 
Prince William Henry, afterwards Wil- 
liam IV. entered the naval service. He 
soon attracted the favourable notice of the 
royal sailor, whose unvarying protection 
he long enjoyed, and, from his talents and 
character, well deserved. After years of 
absence he paid in 1783 a short visit to his 

nts, whom my father, in compliment 

him, who brought a letter of introduc- 
tion, invited to dinner together with him. 
I well recollect how much the humble but 
@xcellent couple obviously felt out of their 
element in unwonted society, while their 
son had acquired all the forms of polished 


Arthur O'Connor is adverted to with 
just eulogy (I interfere not with his poli- 
tics), at page 158. When by the go- 
vernment’s permission he and his accom- 
plished wife were here in 1834, I was 
almost in daily intercourse with them, 
and from my recollection of the lady’s 
father, Condorcet, always a welcome visitor. 
He told me that the disunion and personal 
agar of the Irish Legion, engaged in 

e service of republican France, and 
more especially the rancorous duel be- 
tween the officers McSweeny and Corbet, 
both from Cork, had deservedly and ut- 
terly estranged and disgusted the French 
successive rulers, particularly Napoleon, 
in whose triumphs they consequently were 
not allowed to participate as a national 
body. O’Connor, on my inquiry, gave 
me to understand that he probably would 
publish his Memoirs, which could not fail 
of being highly interesting ; but his wife 

me to use my influence to prevent 
him. Her objections, which indeed she 
did not sufficiently explain, did not con- 
vince me; but I avoided, in consequence 
of her expressed desire, any further con- 
versation with him on the subject. As 
yet, whatever preparations he may have 

» the press has not been resorted to, 

and possibly may not till after his death, 
which, singularly enough, I find, in an 
enka devoted to him in the “ Biographie 
niverselle,’”’ as having occurred so long 
as 1830. His son too is there repre- 
sented as the husband of his own mother. 
After having for fifteen years occupied 
a ents in the house of M. Renouard, 
an eminent bookseller in the rue de Tour- 
non, leading to the Luxembourg, as well 
as to the late ‘‘ Chambre des Pairs,’ and 


the only street I remember that “ sixty 
years since’’ had a flagged footpath in 
that now embellished metropolis, he pur- 
chased and removed to his present re- 
sidence, the Chiteau de Bignon, near 
Nemours (Seine et Marne). The produce 
of his property, sold here in 1834 or 1835, 
he invested in this purchase from the heirs 
of Mirabeau, who was born in that man- 
sion, and not in Provence as generally 
supposed, because the family estates were 
in that province, their original seat. The 
great orator’s eloquent bursts still, I may 
say, resound in my ears, dazzling and en- 


trancing my judgment, as Lord Chatham ° 


is reported similarly to have affected his 
hearers. Yet my old friend Vergniaud’s 
genuine eloquence and reasoning powers 
struck me as far superior, as I can well 
believe that Chatham’s son’s were to those 
of his father. I have had the advantage, 
I may add, as a consolation of far advanced 
age, of having heard the most distinguished 
speakers of France and England within the 
compass of sixty years. 

Judging of Hamilton Rowan, who is 
next mentioned in the ‘ Recollections,’’ 
by a correspondence I had with him, I 
should infer, in contradiction to Napo- 
leon’s maxim, ‘‘ that the heart should be 
in the head,’’ that Rowan’s head was in 
his heart, which so often made him the 
dupe of impostors. Benevolent and un- 
suspicious by nature, he was an easy prey 
to the artful and designing, I found,—more 
especially to females. 

In August 1797 I heard the Mr. Law- 
less (so I believe), alluded to at page 164, 
make a most violent revolutionary harangue 
at the Dublin Exchange, surrounded by 
Oliver Bond (who was chairman) and 
numerous other prominent members of 
the Irish rebellion. They were then, 
from my long foreign absence and pro- 
hibited intercourse, wholly unknown to 
me, even by name, though subsequent 
events brought me in direct communi- 
cation, not as an associate, but as a 
personal acquaintance with most of them. 
In justice to them, I am bound to assert 
that, excluding from consideration all poli- 
tical aberrances, I found them almost 
universally men of honour and elevated 
feelings. This Mr. Lawless afterwards 
sought refuge in France, where he rose to 
be a general officer, as mentioned by Lord 
Cloncurry in the same page. He was 
accompanied by his wife, a Miss Cop- 

inger, not of the Cork distinguished 
amily of that name, but from a Dublin 
branch ; for so she told me. Their daugh- 
ter was married to M. de Beausset, Napo- 
leon’s ‘‘ Préfet du Palais,’’ and nephew 
to the Cardinal Beausset, the biographer 
of Bossuet and Fénélon; but the union 
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did not prove happy, and they soon sepa- 
rated. e general had purchased and 
cultivated a considerable tract of land 
near Carcassonne and Castelnaidery in 
Languedoc, or département de 1’ Aude, 
which his widow was anxious to dispose 
of in 1828, but did not then succeed. 
Whether she has since, I knownot. During 
the war of the Spanish Succession (1701- 
1714), a Sir Patrick Lawless of the Irish 
Brigade, by a bold and dexterous exer- 
tion, forcibly transferred the person and 
services of the Duke of Medina-Celi, in 
whom were centered eleven Grandegas, 
from the cause of the Austrian claimant 
of the throne, to Philip of France, who 
finally obtained the Spanish crown. Was 
this determined officer of Lord Clon- 
curry’s kindred I would be glad to know? 
The details, in some degree, recall the 
audacious attempt of Blood on the Duke 
of Ormond in the reign of Charles IT. 

The pages 176 to 179 refer to Mr. 
Wogan Browne, but omit all allusion to 
his literary habits, of which his library, 
sold after his death, (which happened 
several years anterior to the period as- 
signed to it in the “ Recollections,’’) 
afforded ample proof, unless we apply to 
him Lady Craven’s (or Margravine of 
Anspach’s) not very decorous comparison 
of the possessor of unread books to an 
original guardian of a seraglio, who, on 
his enfranchisement, ostentatiously keeps 
one himself. Not so, however, Mr. 
Browne ; for he not only read but pub- 
lished. At his sale I bought a collection 
of old Italian tales, which, conjointly with 
Lord Clanbrassill and Colonel Stanley, he 
got printed by Edwards in 1790,—limited, 
however, to twenty-five copies, including 
two on vellum. The title is ‘ Novelle 
otto rarissime, stampate a spese de’ signori 
Giacome, Conte di Clanbrassill, J. Stanley, 
et Wogan Browne.” It isa slender quarto, 
and was distributed in presents. My 
copy was Browne’s own; but at Count 
M Carthy’s sale at Paris in 1817, one of 
the vellum copies produced 598 francs, or 
nearly 26/. though the vellum was by no 
means of fine texture. 

Lord Cloncurry, at page 255, reckons 
among the most elite of his visitors at Ly- 
ons, his country seat, Richard Kirwan, the 
celebrated mineralogist (rather than geolo- 
gist, as characterised by his lordship). I, 
too, had the advantage of his acquaintance, 
which impressed me with a deep sense of 
his most extensive acquirements. Indeed, I 
have seldom seen them exceeded, even in 
the wide-spread circle of learned men into 
whose society various circumstances have 
conduced to introduce me at home and 
abroad. Amongst other personal anec- 
dotes, he told me that on completing his 
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collegiate studies, under the Jesuits in 
Flanders, when education was forbidden 
to Catholics in these kingdoms, he 
proceeded to Paris, where he was in- 
troduced by his cousin, the Chevalier 
D’Arcy, a member, though an Irishman, 
of the Academy of Sciences, to D’Alem- 
bert, then (about 1762) the literary 
dictator of the French metropolis. During 
the interview Kirwan, with the unhesi- 
tating confidence of youth, applied some 
disparaging epithets to Bishop Berkeley’s 
apparent paradox on the subject of 
matter, for which he was paternally, as 
he expressed it, reproved by D’Alembert— 
‘* Beware, young man,’’ emphatically said 
the mathematician, “ of passing precipi- 
tate judgment on what must necessarily be, 
now at least, beyond the reach of your 
understanding ; a formidable adversary is 
your countryman, against whom, even 
in the maturity of my years, I should 
fearfully enter the lists ; and assuredly it 
would require a riper intellect, and a more 
exercised pen, than you can now possess, 
to overthrow Berkeley’s theory, however 
paradoxical it may strike you.’”? He had 
been in frequent correspondence with La- 
voisier, the father, in French conception, 
of modern chemistry, and certainly, with 
Guyton de Morveau and Berthollet, of its 
nomenclature, some of whose letters he 
showed me. Among them was one dated 
in 1793, written by Lavoisier’s wife, as he 
happened to be peculiarly occupied, and 
could only add in a postscript—* I have 
not time to look over this long scrawl, of 
which I recommend you not to mind a 
word,’’—meant, of-course, in pleasantry, 
but sufficiently indicative, he observed, 
of the inherent light character of the na- 
tion. Lavoisier suffered death on the 8th 
of May, 1794. He solicited a few days’ 
respite to complete a work on public 
salubrity, when Foucquier Tinville con- 
temptuously answered ‘that the republic 
wanted not philosophers.’ His widow 
afterwards married Count Rumford, (the 
American loyalist, Thompson,) a very in= 
genious man, to whom we are indebted 
for many domestic improvements; but 
they soon quarrelled and lived asunder. 
For some years the lady was my neigh- 
bour in the Rue Neuve des Mathurins, 
at Paris, where she died in Febru 

1836, in advanced age. All the illus- 
trative plates of Lavoisier’s “ Eléments 
de Chimie,’” were of her drawing, and 
she translated Kirwan’s work on phlo- 
giston and acids. Kirwan, as we have 
indicated, was bred a Catholic, but subse-« 
quently professed the Established Religion, 
and, on the death of Lord Charlemont, 
was chosen President of the Royal Irish 
Academy. At the Dublin Library in 
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Eustace-street, I was witness, in 1799, of 
a warm discussion on the Union, then _ 
proaching to consummation, between him 
and Curran, who vehemently opposed, 
while Kirwan as zealously defended, the 

roject, though I have read that he had 
Geen some way implicated with the United 
Irishmen, which I[ consider very impro- 
bable. But for further particulars relative 
to Kirwan see the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Nov. 1838. 

It would cost me no great effort of 
memory to extend these elucidatory re- 
marks; but I have already, I fear, ex- 
ceeded all fair bounds, and shall conclude 
by pointing Lord Cloncurry’s attention to 
such oversights as, soubriquet for sobri- 
guet; Garde de Corps, for du Corps; 
Petite Comité, for Petit Comité; Mr. 
O’Connell and J meeting, instead of me, 
at page 433. At page 448, we have 
“ Quand finira donc mes tourmens,” from 
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Lord Anglesea, which should be ‘‘ Quand 
Jiniront,”’ &ec.; and, previously, at. page 
261, “ Tros Triusve fuit nullo ille discri- 
mine habetur,” in place of “‘ Tros Tyriusque 
mihi nullo discrimine agetur,’’ from Vir- 
gil’s Aneid, lib. 1, 578. 

These incidental lapses, more imputable 
probably to the press than the pen, affect 
not the merit of the work, which, in its 
resulting impression, cannot fail to raise 
in public estimation the character of its 
noble author, and to justify, on perusal of 
this interesting retrospect of a long and 
well-spent life, the poet’s solace of de- 
clining years, thus suitably employed— 
“Nulla recordanti lux est ingrata gravisque : 
— etatis spatium sibi vir bonus: hoc 

es 


Vivere bis, vita posse priore frui.’’ 
Martial, x. 23. 


Cork. J.R. 





THE NEW WINDOW 


TT was announced in July last, in a 
report of the works then completed 
and in progress at Ely Cathedral, 
that, amongst many other munificent 
offerings from various individuals “ a 
distinguished amateur,” whose name 
the cathedral authorities were re- 
quested at that time to withhold, had 
undertaken to present to the south 
aisle of the nave of the church a win- 
dow of painted glass, his own pro- 
duction. This window was fixed dur- 
ing the last month, and it now fills the 
restored Norman window-arch above 
the cloister-entrance to the cathedral. 

Having been enabled to examine 
this eminently beautiful and most in- 
teresting work, very shortly after its 
——, we gladly avail ourselves 
of the earliest opportunity to record 
our conviction that, as an example of 
the revival of the true art of ecclesi- 
astical glass-painting, it is absolutely 
without a rival. A master-mind and 
a master’s hand are apparent through- 
out the entire work, in the disposition 
and treatment of the compo- 
sition, in the judicious adjustment and 
nice balance of the colours, and in that 
combination of deep and solemn tone 
with hues glowing with lustrous bril- 
liancy which is at once) the essential 
attribute and the distinctive character- 
istic. of this.art. The subject. is the 


IN ELY CATHEDRAL. 


History of Solomon, as exemplified in 
four remarkable episodes of the life of 
the wise king; viz.—The Judgment; 
the Building of the Temple; the Dedi- 
cation of the Temple; and the visit of 
the Southern Queen. Each of these 
sub-divisions of the subject occupies a 
medallion-like compartment; and the 
remainder of the composition consists 
of a mosaic border and a field of rich 
diaper. So effective is this peculiar 
style of glass-painting, that we must 
consider it to be capable of such mo- 
dification as would adapt it as well to 
the rich and diversified traceries of 
Gothic windows in their most perfect 
development, as to the severely simple 
outlines of the Romanesque and Early- 
English Gothic. We hope to learn 
that this indeed “ distinguished ama- 
teur” (whom now we may without 
hesitation name as the Rev. A. Moore, 
Rector of Walpole St. Peter’s, in West 
Norfolk,) has directed his attention to 
the application of medallion-glass to 
traceried windows: of his success we 
have no doubt, and we even venture 
to anticipate that he will himself re- 
joice to be set free from that conven- 
tional bad drawing which appears by 
common consent to be reckoned as ne- 
cessary in the treatment of compositions 
designed to harmonise with our earliest 
ecclesiastical architecture ; while, with- 
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out doubt, he will expatiate, with that 
delight which a true artist can alone 
y know, in the glories of Gothic 
tracery, and in the bold, broad effec- 
tiveness of mullioned windows. 

One practical suggestion resulting 
from Mr, Moore’s success in glass- 
painting as an amateur we would sub- 
mit to the consideration of all persons 
who are engaged on a great scale in 
the important work of Church restora- 
tion; it is to this effect, that the true 
system for Cathedral and other au- 
thoritiesis to produce their own painted 
glass on the spot by means of their 
own artificers, the actual workmen 
being merely conversant in the execu- 
tive and mechanical parts of the pro- 
cess, and the artistic department being 
under the controul of some “ distin- 
guished amateur.” Rarely can ex- 
cellence in both capacities of artist 
and artificer be expected to be found 
associated in the same individual, as 
they are in the Rector of Walpole St. 
Peter’s ; but, while very many can ex- 
ecute the work without possessing in 
the _— degree the faculty to pro- 
duce the design or to adjust and super- 
intend its treatment; so also there may 
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THE Toy Tavern at Hampton Court 
is one of the most ancient in England. 
It was a flourishing hostelry in the 
days of James I., and there is reason 
for cet existed during the dy- 
nasty of the Tudors. It formerly stood 
close to the water-side, between the 
bridge-foot and the palace gates; but 
in 1840 the old building, being in a 
ruinous state, was taken down, and the 
name and business removed to its 
present position, opposite the Green 
or ancient tilting-ground, only a few 
hundred yards west of its former site. 

There has been some difficulty in 
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be many persons eminently qualified 
to direct the operations of practi 
workmen, who yet are not nor could 
become practical workmen themselves. 
From the combined operations of these 
two classes of persons working on the 
spot, the costly, tedious, and, after all, 
but too often unsatisfactory agency of 
professed artists in glass may be in 
many cases altogether superseded, and 
glass of the highest merit be produced 
with a degree of facility hitherto un- 
known. 

In conclusion, we beg to congratu- 
late the Dean and Chapter of Ely on 
their noble Cathedral being the de- 
pository of the admirable work of art 
which has called forth these remarks ; 
and at the same time we feel sure that 
Mr. Moore will sympathise with the 
congratulations which we offer to him- 
self, that his name should be thus 
honourably associated with a Gothic 
Church of the very first rank in archi- 
tectural excellence, and which as an 
example of equally energetic and 
judicious restoration must ever possess 


a peculiar claim to our grateful ad- 
miration. 


(ourt A : 


ascertaining the origin of this singular 
designation “ ‘The Toy.” As the house 
lay close to the river, bordering the 
towing-path, it has been suggested that 
the name might be traced to this 
circumstance. On the other hand, it 
has been supposed that the original 
sign was “The Hoy” (which would 
be appropriate enough for a water- 
side tavern), and was ually ee 
or abbreviated, in +t patois of ‘the 
west-country bargemen, into “'T’ oy.” 

But in Miss Strickland’s * Lives of 
the Queens of England” (Anne ‘of 
Denmark, vol. vii. p. 461) an’ expla- 
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nation of the origin of this nameis given, 
which there can be littledoubtis the true 
one. “ Fronting the royal stables (now 
appertaining to the Toy Hotel) is a 
small triangular plain. This plain in 
the era of the Tudors and Stuarts was 
the tilting-place, and indeed the play- 
ground of the adjoining palace. Here 
used to be set up moveable fences, 
made of net-work, called foils or tois, 
used in those games in which barriers 
were needed, from whence the name of 
the stately hostel on the green is 
derived.” 

This is borne out by a passage 
in the Rey. D. Lysons’s “ Middlesex 
Parishes.” ‘In the survey in 1653 
(preserved in the Augmentation Office) 
mention is made of a piece of wigs 
on near the river, called the 

oying Place; the site probably of a 
well-known inn near the bridge, now 
called ‘ The Toy.’” 

This tavern stands directly facing 
the ancient Tilting or Toying Place, 
now commonly called Hampton Court 
Green, one side of which is bordered 
by “Frog-walk.”* The stables at- 
tached to it formerly belonged to the 
palace, and their dull an gloomy 
architecture contrasts strangely wit 


the stately and handsome facade of the 
tavern. these stables we may sup- 
pose the horses were housed, and the 
Tois kept prepared for the tilts and 
equestrian games which were held op- 
posite; so that the pregent position 
and property of “The Toy” are in 
po i harmony with the origin of 
its name. 

William ITI. who lived much at 
Hampton Court, patronized the Toy, 
and was in the habit of giving peri- 
odical rump-steak dinners to his Dutch 
courtiers at the tavern, terminating 
no doubt with a glorious consumption 
of tobacco. Té is well known that the 
king and his Dutch friends had an 
ardent passion for smoking, which was 
mi forbidden to be indulged 
within the palace walls. 

John Drewry, who issued this token, 
adopted the heart-shape ; it is undated, 
but must have been struck between 
1648 and 1672, the period to which 
this species of currency was limited. 
We have delineated, among our former 
examples, specimens of the square and 
the octagon. These were all depar- 
tures from the ordinary circular form, 
and were probably devised to attract 
notice. B.N 





THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM AND THE UNIVERSAL 
CATALOGUE SUGGESTED BY “THE ATHENZUM.” 


Oovr excellent friend, the editor of the 
Atheneum, has called us over the coals in 
a good-humoured way in his last number 
(for June 22nd, p. 660), for giving ex- 
pression, in our magazine for June, to 
some doubts respecting his proposal for 
the compilation of a Universal Catalogue. 
Our friend commences with something 
which reads like a complaint that we have 
judged his scheme “in connexion with the 
Panizzi catalogue.’? The remark reminds 
us of an anecdote which is told of Philip 


Henry. Some time after the Bartholo- 
mew Act came into operation, Henry 
chanced to fall in with his old master, 
Busby of Westminster. ‘ Why, child,’ 
said the patriarch of the sieve, “‘ what has 
made thee a non-conformist ?” ‘ Master,” 
replied the pupil, ‘‘it is your doing. You 
gave me the learning which taught me that 
I ought not to conform.’’ So with our- 
selves. It was the editor of the Atheneum 
who gave us the information which taught 
us to unite his scheme with the monster 


* This is noticed in the ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’’ vol. xi. p. 49. “The 


queen (Mary II.) took up her residence at Hampton Court permanently for the sum- 
mer in July 1689. She took a great deal of exercise, and used to promenade, at a 
great pace, up and down the long straight walk, under the wall of Hampton Court, 
nearly opposite the Toy. As her Majesty was attended by her Dutch maids of honour, 
or English ladies naturalized in Holland, the common people who gazed on their 
foreign garb and mien named this promenade ‘ Frow’ walk: it is now deeply shadowed 
with enormous elms and chestnuts, the frogs from the neighbouring Thames, to which 
it slants, occasionally choosing to recreate themselves there; and the name of Frow- 
walk is now lost in that of Frog-walk.’’ 

+ Busby used to call his birch his sieve, and declared that no boy was worth any- 
thing who would not go through it. 
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catalogue of Mr. Panizzi. What he wrote 
in his paper of the 11th May, was as 
follows :— 

‘* What we propose is this:—let Mr. 
Panizzi proceed without interruption to 
complete his catalogue,—let him have ad- 
ditional assistants, one, two, or three, as 
may be desired, who shall, under his di- 
rection, consult libraries, catalogues, biblio- 
graphical works, and prepare, on the same 
uniform system, the titles of all works pub- 
lished in the English language, or printed 
in the British territories, but not at pre- 
sent in the British Museum.”’ 

Now, in our judgment, the union clearly 
proposed in the passage we have cited 
constitutes an entire barrier to the be- 
stowal of any proper consideration upon 
the scheme of a Universal Catalogue. 

The Panizzi Catalogue is a nuisance and 
an absurdity. All common sense revolts 
against it. We have proved it in our 
former articles upon this subject to be 
irrational, ridiculous, and extravagantly 
expensive. It alone stands in the way of 


a simple and easy solution of the diffi- 
culties connected with the present position 
of the Library of the British Museum. 
Under these circumstances, when our friend 
makes common cause with this catalogue, 
unites his scheme indissolubly with it, and 


proposes to proceed “ on the same uniform 
system” with Mr. Panizzi, he immediately 
brings himself within the scope of the ob- 
jections which exist against his proposed 
co-partner, and effectually prevents such 
attention being given to his proposal as it 
would otherwise deserve. 

We are not withheld, as our friend sup- 
poses, by any morbid dislike to the vast- 
ness of the proposal. We have termed it 
“ vast,’’ “ almost too vast for comprehen- 
sion :” we esteem it tobe so. We look upon 
it as a much greater work than we think our 
contemporary supposes it to be, but he mis- 
takes us when he concludes that we there- 
fore object to it. We have not objected to 
it, and do not object to it, on that account. 
Abstractedly, we see no objection to the 
scheme of the compilation of a Universal 
Catalogue ; but taken in unison with that 
system of cataloguing which, if persevered 
in, will make us the laughing-stock of the 
whole civilized world, and keep us without 
a catalogue for twenty years to come, we 
cannot have anything to do with it. The 
Unholy Alliance with the Panizzi Cata- 
logue prevents our even approaching the 
scheme in such way as to give it full con- 
sideration. 

And it appears to us that this alliance 
is as destructive of the scheme of the Uni- 
versal Catalogue as it is objectionable in 
other ways. We have said that that scheme 
becomes ‘' altogether impracticable when 
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connected with Mr. Panizzi’s catalogue.’’ 
Such is our deliberate opinion. Without 
that connection we do not see anything 
impracticable in it. It is, we repeat it, a 
‘* vast’? scheme, and it may be objection- 
able on the score of time, but it is not an 
‘*impracticable’’ one. Dove-tailed with 
the Panizzi catalogue, hampered with that 
Siamese union, and intended to be formed 
upon one uniform system with its objec- 
tionable companion, we do not think it 
can ever be compiled, and unless we are 
mistaken we shall have no difficulty in 
convincing all the world that such must 
be the result. 

Our contemporary, in explanation of his 
scheme, remarks, that it merely amounts 
to the preparation of a second edition of 
the first half of Watt’s Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, the whole of which was “ in the 
first instance, a result of the labours of 
one man.” Very well; assume that to be 
the case. Now Watt’s Bibliotheca was 
compiled in the following manner. Its 
foundation was Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary. So far as regards the greater 
part, perhaps four-fifths, of Watt’s book, 
it consists of merely a series of extracts of 
the bibliographical portion of Chalmers. 
If any one will compare the commence- 
ment of the first volume of Chalmers with 
the first page of Watt, he will see at once 
what we mean. The latter book will be 
found to be pro tanto merely a reprint 
of the former, with additions derived from 
some subsequently published biographical 
dictionary or other book containing lists 
of the works of living authors. These 
are facts which, so far. as we know, have 
never been observed’ before. They ought 
to have been mentioned in the preface 
to the work; but, although the sources 
whence other parts of the book were de- 
rived are there stated, there is no refer- 
ence whatever to these -far greater obliga- 
tions which the author owed to Chalmers. 
In what degree this omission was culpable 
is not the present question, but the fact is 
important as illustrating the way in which 
this ‘‘ Universal Catalogue’’ was compiled. 
The book is usually regarded as a wonder- 
ful monument of human labour, because it 
is presumed that the author compiled it 
from an immense variety of sources. The 
explanation we have given will probably 
lessen the wonder, and detract a little from 
the credit of the compiler, but will not di- 
minish the value of the book itself. The 
compiler was a medical man, and his addi- 
tions to Chalmers arein many cases derived 
from the books which a scientific practiser 
of medicine is the most likely to be familiar 
with. His notices of the works of medical 
authors, and occasionally of some others, 
are fuller than they are in Chalmers; but, 
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with respect to the general literature in- 
cluded in the Biographical Dictionary, 
Watt’s book is a mere reprint of the various 
lists of works to be found scattered through 
Chalmers’s thirty-two volumes. It is quite 
obvious, from innumerable extraordinary 
blunders, that Watt knew nothing about 
many even of the commonest books he re- 
capitulated; of course he never saw a 
thousandth part of them. Chalmers was his 
library and his chief informant; and what 
Chalmers wrote Watt copied with no more 
blunders than a man under such circum- 
stances would be sure to make. Any cor- 
rection of mistakes was out of the ques- 
tion. Compiling in the way we have 
described, the work was the labour of 
nearly twenty years. 

We may presume that no one would 
desire to have a second edition compiled 
after this heedless and ignorant fashion. 
There ought to be some attempt at recti- 
fication of the errors, numerous beyond 
number, in the existing book, and of course 
a much nearer approach should be made to 
something which may deserve the name of 
a universal catalogue; and this attempt 
could not be made, as Watt made it, with 
the assistance of a Chalmers ready pre- 
pared to his hand. That has already been 
ransacked. No doubt it would be pos- 
sible to derive assistance from an infinite 
number of helps, of which Watt was igno- 
rant. Biographies and bibliographical 
books, which were never dreamt of in his 
philosophy, and wany previous and sub- 
sequent works of that kind, and the me- 
moirs in our own Obituary, would all afford 
aid ; but, after all these were exhausted, 
there would still remain an ocean of in- 
quiry to be traversed, after the fashion in 
which it has always been supposed that 
Watt’s book was compiled, without chart 
or pilot, gathering indications here and 
there from whatever chanced to float by; 
and we are confident that we do not over- 
state the result when we say that it would 
be to add a great many thousands to Watt’s 
entries. Now, with all deference to our 
friend of the Athenzum, we call this a 
“vast’’ work, and a difficult work to per- 
form creditably; and we confess that it 
did cross our minds, when we found him 
recommending that it should be delegated 
to ‘‘one, two, or three additional assist- 
ants, as may be desired,’’ that he did not 
form quite an accurate estimate of either 
its greatness or its difficulty. 

But, suppose the work begun according 
to our friend’s scheme. re the ne- 
cessary assistants engaged, and that one is 
set to work to correct Watt’s entries, and 
another to add subsequently published 
works, and a third to enter authors who 
are not mentioned by Watt, In five 
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minutes they would be all at a standstill; 
each would have found a something re- 
quiring a new entry. But how is it 
to be made upon a *‘ uniform system,’’ 
with the notions of the great catalogue 
dictator? It cannot be done. His 
scheme is applicable only to the prepara- 
tion of a catalogue of books which are 
before him. He cannot stir a step with- 
out a sight of a title page. His minute 
distinctions, and refinements, and pedantic 
quibblings, all turn upon what the book- 
seller tells him in the title-page and the 
author in the table of contents. There is 
not in the great chaos of the ninety-one 
rules a single regulation applicable to the 
case of a book-to be described from a ca- 
talogue, or from a bibliographical or. bio- 
graphical work. The thing outrages all 
ideas of Panizzian propriety. No stum- 
bler upon the dark mountains could ever 
be more astounded than our great cata- 
loguer, if he were desired to find places in 
his five hundred volumes for the thousands 
of entries which such a proposal would 
call into existence. Its very simplicity 
would involve him in a maze of inquiries, 
and subtleties, and distinctions, and split- 
ting of hairs, which would be fatal to it. 
The thing is impracticable. It would be 
to put frills and ruffles on a quaker coat ; 
to unite Doric simplicity with Corinthian 
superfluity; to join together blunt plain- 
ness and courtly over-refinement, concise- 
ness and diffuseness, life and death ;—it 
cannot be done! 

And even supposing it were possible 
(which we do not believe, for the two things 
differ in all their essential qualities) our 
friend is grievously mistaken if he sup- 
poses that the thing ever would be done by 
the keeper of our printed books. Such a 
union, if practicable, would show forth the 
absurdity of his five hundred volumes to an 
admiration not at all to his taste; and it 
would do more, it would exhibit to all the 
world the alarming state of deficiency of 
our library under his management in our 
native literature. What that deficiency is, 
our contemporary, or any body else, may 
ascertain for himself, if he will but com- 
pare the enumeration of the original edi- 
tions of the works of any English author 
mentioned in the General Biographical 
Dictionary of the Diffusion Society, with 
those mentioned in the printed catalogue, 
vol. A; or if he will but in imagination 
suppose himself about to edit the works 
of any English author—it matters not 
whom—let him frame a list of his works 
from the best available sources, and take 
that list to the British Museum and test 
it by the catalogue. He will have better 
fortune than ourselves if the comparison 
does not produce results anything but cre- 
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creditable either to the library or to the 
nation. 

No! There is but one way in which the 
scheme of a Universal Catalogue can be 
practicable;‘and that is, by itself. Unite 
it with the Panizzi scheme; submit it to 
the tender mercies of that gigantic nurse, 
it will be overlayed and smothered. It will 
serve but as ‘an excuse for the waste of 
additional years, and the expense of addi- 
tional thousands. ; 

Our contemporary suggests the trans- 
ference of Mr. Rowland Hill and the clas- 
ete power of the Post-office to the Bri- 
tish Museum for three months. It is in- 
deed a consummation devoutly to be 
wished; but why? Would it give us a 
Panizzi catalogue? ‘Would Mr. Rowland 
Hill dream of puzzling simple people by 
entering ‘books wheré tio one would ex- 
pect to find them, er. gr. throwing the 
works of ‘all publishing societies under 
one general head of  Academies,’’ and 
stowing away Voltaire under “ Arouet ?’’ 
Would ‘he enter into’ ‘all the absurd dis- 
tinctions of thé ninety-oue rules, the pro- 
visions about lords and ladies, and honour- 
ables’ and right honourables? Would he 
gravely sit down to consider what is to be 
done whien'a name begins with “ Mc,’’ 
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whether it might be written M‘ or Mac, 
and with what cross references to the 
other forms, or how’ otherwise? Post- 
office practice would soon cut knots like 
these, and yet these are the absurdities 
under the trammels of which Mr. Panizzi 
has been at work these eleven years, and 
will continue to work, faint yet pursuing, 
so long as the nation finds money, and 
sensible and admirable men, like our friend 
of the Atheneum, can be misled into tole- 
rating his absurdities. Mr. Rowland Hill, 
or any other man of business, would give 
us a short, sensible, concise finding cata- 
logue in the briefest possible space of time. 
That is what literature wants, and what 
we have contended for. Print it with 
moveable stereotypes and in the form ofa 
Universal Catalogue, if upon consultation 
with practical men (which may be had 
whilst the Catalogue is in process of com 
pilation) those schemes are found feasible; 
but, so long as those sch are united 
with the upholding of the vagaries of Mr, 
Panizzi, we cannot lift a finger in their de- 
fence. They are by that union rendered; 
as we have said, ‘‘ impracticable,’’ inap- 
propriate to the purpose in‘hand, and cal- 
culated rather to do harm than good. 
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Arrears of the British Museum Reading Room Catalogue—Remarks of the Trustees 
on the Report of the Commissioners—Intended Publication of Calendar of State 
Papers—Portrait of W. R. Hamilton, Esg.—Proper Mode of making References 
in new Editions of Standard Works; Pearson on the Creed, edited by Chevallier— 
Reeent Poetry, Kenealy’s Gécthe, Westwood’s Burden of the Bell, Tennyson’s In 
Memoriam—Meeting of the Archeological Institute at Oxford—Dr. Bromet’s notes 

. on the Tomb of Cardinal Howard at Rome, on that of a Bishop of Exeter at Flo- 
renee, on Inscriptions in the English College at Rome, and on Portraits of English 
Jesuits—Map of the Great Northern Coal Field. 


' Tre subject of THE ARREARS IN THE 
British Museum ReapinG Room Ca- 
TALOGUE has been taken up by the Trus- 
tees, and vigorous measures have been 
adopted to put an end as soon as possible 
to the present very discreditable state of 
things. A large additional body of tran- 
scribers has been placed for this purpose 
under the direction of Mr. Panizzi. They 
are now at work, and it is said that a new 
edition of the Reading Room Catalogue, 
bronght down to the end of 1848, and 
comprised in 250 folio volumes, is to be 
ready for use by the end of next Septem- 
ber. It is proposed that the new Catalogue 
shall be placed in the smaller Reading 
Room, on the shelves now occupied by 
parliamentary papers. This is good news, 
so far as it goes, but it does not affect 
the main question of the great Panizzi 
Catalogue, which we have treated else- 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIV. 


where. That such vigorous measures 
should have been necessary, is a fact which 
throws a strange light both upon the 
management of the Printed Book depart- 
ment of the Museum, and upon the recent 
inquiry before the Commissioners. What 
sort of management can that be which has 
permitted the accumulation of an arrear 
so vast as only to be got rid of in the 
manner we have indicated ? And what kind 
of an inquiry can that have been which 
never mentioned the most important fact 
of these disgraceful arrears in’ its Re- 
port? 

The Trusters have also submitted to 
the Government certain REMARKS UPON 
THE Report or tHe Commtssfowers, 
which have been printed by order of 
Parliament. The paper is a fair“ and 
temperate one. ‘The Trustees have madé 
certain alterations ‘in 7 Standing Com- 
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mittee of management in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Commission- 
ers. They vindicate their accounts by 
shewing that the Commissioners did not 
carry their inquiry far enough; that the 
accounts are regularly audited by one of 
the examiners of the Audit Office ; and are 
kept in the way recommended by him. 
The Trastees defend their practice of 
receiving written reports from their offi- 
cers. They deny that there has been any 
systematic exclusion of the officers of the 
Museum from personal communication 
with the Trustees, or that the jealousies 
referred to in the Report have arisen from 
that cause; but, in order to prevent all 
misunderstanding for the future, the 
Trustees intend to give notice to all 
heads of departments that they will from 
time to time enter into personal com- 
munication with them ‘‘on the signifi- 
cation of a wish to that effect.’’ The 
Trustees vindicate their general manage- 
ment by evidence given before the Com- 
missioners which goes to show a general 
approval of the good condition of every 
separate division of the Museum. They 
thus contradict the conclusion of the 
Commissioners that the mode in which the 
Trustees have exercised their functions has 
not been satisfactory. The Trustees add, 
at the same time, with great good taste 
and propriety of feeling, that they have 
no desire to deprecate any changes which 
may appear to the Crown or Parliament 
calculated to promote the successful ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Museum. 
On the whole, the paper does the Trustees 
great credit; but their expulsion from 
their office is doomed. It was determined 
long ago. The partial inquiry before the 
Commissioners was merely designed, as 
such inquiries generally are, to furnish an 
excuse for bringing about a predetermined 
end. Come when it may, no one who re- 
collects what the Museum was some years 

0, and knows what it is now, will think 
of the Trustees and their management 
save with respect, always excepted the way 
in which they have allowed themselves to 
be hoodwinked and misled by Mr. Panizzi. 

The State Paper Commissioners, a very 
slowly moving body, known only by a 
publication, liable to a good many ob- 
jections, of certain ponderous quarto vo- 
lumes of State Papers of the reign of 
Henry VIII., have at length taken the 
course which they ought to have adopted 
at first ;—they have determined to print 
A Carenpar or THE Domestic Pa- 
PERS IN THE State Paper OFFice, 
beginning, where their publication closed, 
at the accession of Edward VI. The 
editorship is given to Mr. Lemon, whose 
competency no one will call in question, 
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and it is intended that the work should be 
proceeded with immediately. It is to be 
published in 8vo. volumes, without any 
unnecessary typographical display. We 
congratulate all persons interested in Eng- 
lish historical inquiries upon this very 
important determination, and would en- 
courage Mr. Lemon to push forward his 
work with all possible expedition. Let it 
be a simple calendar, divested of all need- 
less repetitions, and merely containing a 
plain description of the general nature of 
every paper alluded to, with its date, and 
the names of persons and places mentioned 
in it, and we are quite sure that it will be 
universally welcomed. It should also be 
published vokime by volume, as each 
volume is completed. We know enough 
of these papers to be well aware that they 
are a great storehouse of historical in- 
formation, the actual contents of which 
this Calendar will for the first time fully 
disclose. 

An excellent lithographic Porrratr has 
just been published of ‘‘ Witttam Rica- 
ARD HamILTON, esq. Secretary to the 
Society of Dilettante.’’ It is drawn by 
Baugniot. This striking likeness of a gen- 
tleman universally respected cannot fail 
to be acceptable to the members of the 
Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Royal Society of Literature, the Royal 
Geographical Society, and the other learned 
and scientific bodies of which Mr. Hamil- 
ton has been so long a distinguished 
member. 

A correspondent who subscribes himself 
‘*AcpHa,’’ writes to us upon a very 
important subject, THE PROPER MODE OF 
MAKING REFERENCES IN NEw EpiTIONS 
or Stanparp Works. His remarks are 
called forth by the recent edition of 
Pearson on the Creed, edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University 
press, by the Rev. Temple Chevallier. 
After some congratulations upon the in- 
dication afforded by this work that the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University 
press design to shake off the lethargy 
which has so long oppressed them, and 
make their establishment, what it ought to 
be, an amicable rival to the Oxford Uni- 
versity press, our correspondent  re- 
marks, that it would have been better 
if the Cambridge press had begun with 
some valuable work which had not been 
published at Oxford, rather than with 
one which has already been very fairly 
edited by the late Dr. Burton. ‘It 
may be,” our correspondent continues, 
‘that when Dr. Burton’s edition was 
published the work required from an 
editor of any standard reprint of an 
English divine was not so well understood 
as at present. The manner in which this 
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work has been done of late years by the 
various publishing societies, has so much 
raised the standard that the public are no 
longer satisfied with such editing as 
was formerly thought amply sufficient. 
Any one who examines into the manner in 
which Jeremy Taylor’s Works are now 
being edited at Oxford must see that the 
scrupulous accuracy with which the text is 
collated, and the minute care with which 
every reference is verified, require as 
much labour and as much learning as a 
new edition of Herodotus, or of Suidas, 
of Thucydides, or Sophocles. It is well 
known that, by a no very creditable mis- 
take of the delegates of the Oxford press, 
many of the works which they have pub- 
lished have had no editor at all employed 
upon them, and it would have been better 
if Cambridge had selected some one of 
them rather than have begun with a work 
which had been at least respectably edited. 
The doing this necessarily challenges a 
comparison which in some respects is not 
advantageous to the present Cambridge 
editor. 

“(If any one point has been entirely 
established by the modern system of 
editing, it is this, that all the references 
should be made to the best editions of each 
author, either to the latest, or to the one 
which is by common consént allowed to 
be the best, and such as is likely to be 
found in every respectable public library. 
Of the Fathers, the Benedictine’ editions 
are acknowledged to be the standards, and 
as such are invariably referred to by all 
modern editors who understand their busi- 
ness. I am therefore both disappointed 
and surprised to find that the Cambridge 
editor has entirely neglected this rule. In 
some instances he has referred to the 
latest editions, as for example Bekker’s 
editions of Aristotle and Eustathius ; in 
others to the best, as Chrysostom and the 
apostolical Fathers; but in a great number 
of instances he refers to editions long 
since superseded by later and better, and 
allowed on all hands to be entirely obso- 
lete, so that no good library is expected to 
possess them; and the authors thus ne- 
glected are often the most important, such 
as St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. 
Cyprian, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Demos- 
thenes and the other Greek orators, 
Ireneeus, Justin Martyr, Led the Great, 
Theophylact, Plato, Livy, and others. 

* T cannot understand upon what princi- 
ple Mr. Chevallier has selected his edi- 
tions, or rather it is clear from his work 
that his rule must have been that of taking 
such editions as he could most readily 
have access to at Durham. It would 
have been better if the editor of such a 
work had been located for the time at 
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Cambridge, or Oxford, or in London; or 
some place where he could have ready ac- 
cess to the best editions, and the help of 
learned friends to consult in any difficul- 
ties. It is not to be expected that the 
learning of any one man cau enable him to 
follow in all cases the footsteps of Bishop 
Pearson.’’ This is a matter in the principle 
of which we entirely agree with our cor- 
respondent. It should be established by 
common consent as a canon of criticism, 
and a law of editorial practice, that every 
editor of a reprint of a standard author is 
bound to verify the quotations of his ori- 
ginal author, and to amend his references 
by referring to what are allowed to be 
the best editions of his authorities. 

During the vacancy of the laureateship 
there is more than the customary publi- 
cation of poetry of various kinds. A Mr. 
Edward Kenealy—a naiie almost new in 
this particular walk of fame—puts forth 
‘* Goethe, anew pantomime,”’ a wild com- 
bination of Germanism and Irishism. 
Whether there is in the mind of the 
writer a sufficient foundation of good sense 
to uplift his unquestionable poetical fa- 
culty above the nonsense that at present 
confounds and smothers all its efforts, 
must be left to Time to prove. Mr. T. 
Westwood has published “‘ The Burden of 
the Bell and other Lyrics,’’ several of 
them already rendered familiar to us in 
periodical publications. It is a pretty 
book and contains many a pleasant cheer- 
ful line. But the book of books in this 
class bears upon its title ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ 
It contains about one hundred and thirty 
small poems; sovnets in spirit but not in 
form, all prompted. by one circumstance, 
the death of a male friend to whom the 
writer was deeply attached. No one can 
doubt that the authorship is rightly as- 
signed by rumour to Alfred Tennyson, 
nor is it questionable that the book con- 
tains beautiful poems and exquisite lines. 
That it also contains poems and lines to 
which those epithets cannot be justly ap- 
plied may be easily supposed. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the former class. 
It is No. VIII. 


A happy lover who has come 
To look on her that loves him well, 
Who ‘lights and rings the gateway bell 
And learns her gone and far from home, 


He saddens, all the magic light 
Dies off at once from bower and hall, 
And all the place is dark, and all 
The chambers emptied of delight. 


So find I every pleasant spot 
In which we two were wont to meet, 
The field, the chamber, and the street, 
For all is dark where thou art not, 
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Yet as that other, wandering there 

In those deserted walks may find 

A flower beat with rain and wind, 
Which once she fostered up with care ; 
So seems it in my deep regret, 

O my forsaken heart, with thee, 

And this poor flower of poesy, 
Which, little cared for, fades not yet. 


But since it pleased a vanish’d eye, 
I go to plant it on his tomb, 
That if it can it there may bloom, 

Or, dying, there at least may die. 


One more. It is a shorter one, No. 


XCII. 


How pure at heart and sound in head, 
With what divine affections bold, 
Should be the man whose thought would 

hold 

An hour’s communion with the dead. 


Tn vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say, 
‘Thy spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience like a sea at rest. 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates 

And hear the household jar within. 


There are several other poetical dru- 
chures upon our table, but it would be a 
profanation to intermingle ordinary lines 
with strains so calmly beautiful as these. 

The Meeting of the Archeological In- 
stitute has been held too late in the month 
to be noticed in our present Magazine. 
We shall give a full report of its pro- 
ceedings in our next number. 

We are indebted to a kind and valued 
friend for the following extracts from a 
letter from our old correspondent Plan- 
tagenet [Dr. Bromet, F.S.A.], dated 
from Florence the 23rd April, 1850. It 
was probably one of the last letters which 
he wrote to England, for he speaks in it 
of being about to leave Florence for 
Venice, whence on the 15th June he in- 
tended to make his way to Courmayeux, 
a small cool town at the southern foot of 
Mont Blanc, and thence, about the Ist 
September, he propused to go by way of 
Turin and Nice to Barcelona, and so to 
Valencia. News has since reached London 
that he caught cold in crossing the Apen- 
nines, and died probably on his journey 
to Venice. In the letter to which we 
have alluded he gives the following notes 
upon antiquarian matters interesting to 
Englishmen. His first note gives an ac- 
count of rHe TOMB OF CARDINAL How- 
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ARD in the Dominican church of S’ta 
Maria sopra Minerva at Rome. It is 
merely a slab ‘‘in the pavement of the 
choir, behind the high altar, where the 
choirs of Italian conventual churches 
usually are.’’ On the stone is an armo- 
rial.shield of eight quarterings ; 1. How- 
ard; 2. England, with a label of three 
points ; 3..chequy ; 4. a lion rampant ; 
5. the same; 6. per fesse; 7. a fret; 8. 
per fesse, in sinister chief a canton. The 
inscription is as follows :— 


D.M. 

PHILIPPO THOMA HOWARD 
DE NORFOLCI£® ET ARUNDELIZ& 
S.R.E. PRESBYTERO. CARDINALI 

TIT. 8. MARIZ SUPRA MINERVAM 

EX SACRA FAMILIA PRED. 

S. MARIZ MAIORIS ARCHIPRESBYTERO 
MAGN BRITANNI#Z PROTECTORI 
MAGNO ANGLIZ ELEEMOSYNARIO 

PATRIZ ET PAVPERVM PATRI 
FILIIE PROV. ANGLICANH EJVSDEM OR- 
DINIS 
PEREMPTI ET RESTAVRATORI OPT. 
HZREDES INSCRIPTI MZRENTES 
POSVERE 
ANNVENTIBVS. S.R.E. CARDD. EMM. 
PAVLVTIO DE ALTETRICI 
FRANC, NERLIO 
GALEATIO MARESCOTTO. 


Dr. Bromet’s second note relates to 
A TOMB OF A BISHOP OF EXETER AT 
Fiorence. It is as follows: ‘In a 
church at Florence is an incised slab re- 
presenting under a Gothic canopy a bishop 
in attitude of benediction, and holding in 
his left hand a pastoral staff; with this 
inscription: H. J. JOHANNES CATRIX. 
epvs. quondam Exon. ambasciator ser. 
dni. Regis Anglie. q. obiit xxviit. die 
Decembr.. anno dni. mccccxix. cvivs 
anime .propicietur Deus. The armorial 
bearings are, Sable, three tiger-cats pas- 
sant. Godwin terms this bishop James 
Carey, and says of him that ‘he hap- 
pened to be at Florence with the Pope at 
what time news was brought thither of the 
Bishop of Exeter’s death, and easily ob- 
tained that bishoprick of him, being pre- 
ferred to Lichfield but very lately. He 
enjoyed neither of these places any long 
time, never coming home to see either the 
one or the other ; he died and was buried 
in Italy.’? Dr. Bromet’s third note men- 
tions that in the CLOISTER OF THE ENG- 
LISH COLLEGE AT ROME are INSCRIP- 
TIONS to the memory of Ricardus Hason 
(without date), also of Roger Baines dated 
1623 (Collect. Topog. v. 87); also a low 
altar tomb of white marble, and richly 
adorned with a well-sculptured effigy, in 
its original condition, excepting the face 
and part of the mitre, inscribed to the 
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memory of Christopher Archbishop of 
York, dated 1514, and on a shield at its 
foot, enwreathed with bay and ensigned 
with a cardinal’s cap, these arms, viz. 
1 and 4, two battle-axes in pale, in chief 
two mullets; 2 and 3, asquirrel. Also 
a slab incised with the effigy of Jo. Wed- 
disburi, prior of Worcester, dated 1518. 
Dr. Bromet’s fourth note relates to the 
series of half-length porrraits of ENG- 
LISH JESUITS executed pro fide catholicé, 
which were deposited in the library of the 
English college, on the departure of the 
Jesuits from their collegio Romano. Be- 
sides Campion, Garnet, and Oldcorn, this 
collection contains portraits of Thomas 
Holland, executed in 1642; Alexander 
Bryant, in 1581; Roger Filcock, in 1601; 
Peter Wright, in 1651 ; and Thomas Cot- 
tam, in 1582. 

A very complete map of the Great 
Northern Coal Field, in the counties of 
Northumberland and Durham, from actual 
surveys by I. T. W. Bell, Engineer and 
Surveyor, of Newcastle, has been lately 
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published. It is drawn to a scale of one 
mile to an inch, and is 46 inches by 36 
inches in size. It includes the whole of 
the coal districts of the Tyne, Wear, and 
Tees, together with those of Hartlepool, 
Seaham, Hartley, Blyth, and Warkworth; 
extending from Stockton-upon-Tees and 
Middlesbro’ on the south, to the River 
Coquet and Warkworth Harbour on the 
north, and from the German Ocean on 
the east, inland, to Wolsingham in the 
county of Durham, and Bywell in the 
county of Northumberland, comprising an 
area of about 1100 square miles. The 
various collieries and colliery railways, 
public railways, iron works, docks and 
shipping places, as well as the towns, 
villages, farms, turnpike and cross roads, 
boundaries of townships, parishes, bo- 
roughs, and counties, and other matters 
usually shown in maps, are carefully repre- 
sented. Altogether it forms the most com- 
prehensive and useful Topographical Sur- 
vey of the Northern Coal Districts that 
has ever been offered to the public. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in 
Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria; by the 
Rev. J. P. Fletcher. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Nineveh and Persepolis; an historical 
sketch of ancient Assyria and Persia, 
with an account of the recent researches 
in those countries. By W.S. Vaux, M.A. 
8vo.— Mr. Fletcher, the author of the 
first of these books, went to Mosul in 
1842 as lay-assistant to a mission of in- 
quiry into the state of religion and litera- 
ture among the Christian churches of the 
East. The missionaries passed to their 
destination by way of Malta, Constanti- 
nople, Samsoun on the Euxine, Tocat and 
Diarbekir; they remained two years at 
Mosul; and returned home by Aleppo and 
Antioch. Upon the subject with which 
his mission was connected, the author 
ought of course to be consulted, although 
a great deal that he has written respecting 
the doctrines and peculiarities of the East- 
ern churches is mere compilation which 
could have been put together without a 
visit to the East, and, on some modern 
points in their history, we already possess, 
in other books, a good deal of important 
later information. The author makes 
amends for want of novelty by giving a good 
many agreeable traits and anecdotes of East- 
ern manners and customs, with facts indica- 
tive of the notions of the Eastern people 
respecting ourselves, and altogether his 
book (save the compilations to which we 
haye alluded) is very readable and amus- 


ing. With refereuce to the excavations 
which have interested all the civilised 
world in what has been done, and is doing, 
at Nineveh, Mr. Fletcher is a little be- 
hind the fair. For a full and yet popular 
detail of these interesting and invaluable 
labours, with an exposition of their bear- 
ing upon the history and manners of the 
ancient world, written in a learned spirit, 
and with a just appreciation of the labours 
of Messrs. Botta, Layard, and Rawlinson, 
we recommend the volume of Mr. Vaux, 
next to the accounts written by the exca- 
vators and elucidators themselves. 

M. Botta was appointed to the office of 
French consul at Mosul in 1842. On his 
arrival in the East he immediately pro- 
cured permission and began to excavate in 
the mounds which were traditionally said 
to mark the site of Nineveh. His la- 
bours were rewarded by the discovery of 
various ancient monuments, and amongst 
them many sculptured bas-reliefs. Hav- 
ing reported these results to his govern- 
ment, he was most liberally encouraged to 
proceed. A supply of money was in- 
stantly remitted to him, and M. Flandin, 
an able antiquarian draughtsman, was de- 
spatched from France to make delineations 
of such monuments as were in too fragile 
a state to be successfully removed to Eu- 
rope. Stimulated by such animating coun- 
tenance, M. Botta pursued his labours in 
several placesfor more than twelvemonths. 
A vast collection of invaluable antiquities 
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was laid bare, and in the words of Mr. 
Vanx, “ All which it has been possible to 
‘remove have been conveyed to Paris, and 
form the most ancient, if not the most va- 
luable, of the magnificent collections of 
antiquities preserved in the Louvre. A 
noble work has been published at the ex- 
pense of the French government, contain- 
ing engravings of all the monuments which 
have reaclied France, and of many others 
which had been too much injured to admit 
of their removal.’’ Such were the la- 
bours of M. Botta, such his encourage- 
ments, and such the results: highly ho- 
nourable all of them, not only to himself 
but to France. 

Mr. Layard first visited Mosul in the 
spring of 1840. He investigated several 
of the mounds by which that city is 
surrounded, and was then first animated 
by the desire to examine their contents. 
Two years afterwards he again visited 
Mosul, and found that M. Botta had en- 
tered upon the work. Layard and Botta 
conferred together respecting their mutual 
object, and from that time the discoveries 
of M. Botta “ were communicated, with a 
rare and praiseworthy liberality, to Mr. 
Layard, almost as fast as they were made.”’ 
The field was wide enough for both of 
them, and Botta’s successes only stimu- 
lated the old desire of Layard, but for a 


long time he received no encouragement 
from others. At last, in the autumn of 
1845, Sir Stratford Canning mentioned to 
him his readiness to incur, for a limited 
period, the expense of the desired excava- 


tions. Layard accepted the offer, and en- 
tered upon his labour with joy. We can- 
not row dwell upon the results; probably 
there are few of our readers who have not 
seen the first fruits of the liberality of Sir 
Stratford Canuing and of Layard’s skill as 
an antiquarian investigator, which are de- 
posited in the British Museum. The ex- 
cavations undertaken at the expense of 
Sir Stratford Canning having come to an 
end, and Sir Stratford having presented to 
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to an end, Mr. Layard returned to Eng- 
land. General attention was aroused by 
his publications, and by the specimens of 
the disinterred sculptures exhibited in a 
dark cellar of the British Museum. The 
people appreciated what their governors 
did not. Unexampled thousands flocked 
to inspect the relics of a far-off antiquity, 
the East India Company gave Mr. Lay- 
ard assistance in the publication of a large 
volume of his drawings, and ultimately the 
government was roused (we had almost 
said shamed) into making a grant for some 
further excavations. These are now in 
progress under Mr. Layard’s directions. 
But whilst France was able to accomplish 
an almost immediate transit of M. Bot- 
ta’s discoveries, we, with our ‘‘ unequalled 
naval resources,’’ have allowed some of 
the most valuable of the relics found by 
Mr. Layard to remain at Busrah for 
‘more than two years, whremoved! ’’ 
Contemporaneously with the researches 
of Messrs. Botta and Layard, there has 
been proceeding another discovery which 
may justly be reckoned amongst the won- 
ders of the present age. It is well known 
that the monuments of ancient Assyria, 
and especially those of Persepolis, are co- 
vered with inscriptions written in charac- 
ters which are customarily termed, from 
their peculiar shape, arrow-headed or cu- 
neiformed. These inscriptions have long 
baffled all the attempts of the decipherer. 
Even an inquirer so learned and sensible 
as Dr. Hyde, the professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, could make no better suggestion 
in reference to them than that they owed 
their origin to the whim of architects, who 
inscribed them as ornaments. By many 
antiquaries they were believed to be charms 
or talismans, or numerical figures. The 
first person who led the way to the subse: 
quent discoveries respecting their actual 
character was Professor Grotefend, of 
Hanover, who as long ago as the year 1800 
presented a paper to a literary society in 





the nation the singular and valuable re- 
mains which had been discovered, it be- 
came necessary for the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to determine whether the work should 
be continued or abandoned in its then in- 
complete condition. The example of 
France, and the obvious benefits certain 
to ensue to historical science, would have 
seemed to render this a question of 
easy solution. But alas! the fact is con- 
tinually forced upon us; that neither ho- 
nourable example nor zeal for science is 
motive strong enough to arouse the inter- 
est of Lords of the Treasury. A beg- 
garly sum was obtained with difficulty. It 
was expended judiciously, and produced 
extraordinary discoveries, When it came 


Gottingen, in which he contended that 
these undecipherable inscriptions were 
composed of actual alphabetical charac- 
ters, and laid down certain laws or rules, 
by the application of which he was sub- 
sequently able to make out various 
proper names. This very much con- 
duced to what has ensued. Major Raw- 
linson took up the study in 1835, being 
then resident at Kermanshah in Persia, 
near the celebrated inscription of Be- 
histun, containing one thousand lines of 
cuneiform characters, sculptured at the 
height of three hundred feet on the face of 
8 perpendicular rock, which rises abruptly 
from the plain to the height of seventeen 


. hundred feet. Major Rawlinson had heard 
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of Grotefend’s discoveries, but did not 
possess any copy of his work, and was very 
imperfectly acquainted with the actual 
results at which he had arrived. Unde- 
terred by the enormous difficulties which 
must attend investigations in a language 
and character both entirely unknown, the 
Major plodded on, and in 1837 had not 
only made progress in the work of collect- 
ing transcripts of the various extant cunei- 
form inscriptions, but had succeeded in 
mastering the alphabet, and had penetrated 
so far into the nature and meaning of the 
words as to beable to remit to the Asiatic 
Society a memoir containing a translation of 
the first two paragraphs of the Behistun in- 
scription. His memoir at once brought him 
into communication with various oriental 
scholars in Europe, who had in the mean 
time been treading in the footsteps of Pro- 
fessor Grotefend, and had arrived at re- 
sults coincident in the main with those of 
Major Rawlinson. The chief of these in- 
quirers was Professor Lassen, who, build- 
ing upon Grotefend’s discoveries and laws, 
had produced an almost entire alphabet, 
very similar to that of Major Rawlinson. 
In 1840 the Major was called to Afghan- 
istan, where his labours were directed into 
another channel. After three years he re- 
turned to Bagdad, and resumed his re- 
searches. With the assistance of a Danish 
orientalist, M. Westergaard, he was enabled 
to add to his collection of cuneiform in- 
scriptions a full copy of that on the rock of 
Behisiun, obtained and verified with great 
difficulty by M. Westergaard, by the careful 
study of every letter through a telescope. 
Major Rawlinson now completed the great 
achievement of deciphering and trans- 
lating the whole inscription. It is pub- 
lished entire, with translations in Latin 
and English, and with a drawing of the rock 
and the sculpture, in Major Rawlinson’s 
memoir, printed in vol. X. of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Here, then, 
at the very moment of the discoveries of 
Botta and Layard, we have presented to 
us, by means of an entirely distinct inves- 
tigation, a clue to the meaning of the in- 
scriptions with which the ancient Nineveh 
monuments are covered. The discovery 
has placed Major Rawlinson in the first 
rank of historical investigators, and the 
time and way in which the light has dawned 
upon us are so remarkable as to have the 
character of a providential appropriateness. 

On the present occasion we have taken 
advantage of Mr. Vaux’s excellent compi- 
lation to delineate in outline the steps by 
which these twin discoveries of almost 
unexampled interest have been effected. 
We shall have future opportunities of 
entering more fully into the details of the 
subject. For the present we dismiss it 
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with a heartfelt expression of pride and con- 
gratulation at the successes of our admi- 
rable fellaw-countrymen, Layard and Raw- 
linson, and a warm commendation of Mr, 
Vaux’s useful and instructiye record of 
their achievements. 

Diary and Correspondence of John 
Evelyn, F.R.S. author of the “‘ Sylva,’’ 
to which is subjoined the Private Corre- 
spondence between King Charles I. and 
Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir 
Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Cla- 
rendon, and Sir Richard Browne. A new 
Edition, in four volumes, corrected, re- 
vised, and enlarged. Vols. I. and U.— 
There-publication of John Evelyn’s Diary, 
or Autobiographical Journal, calls upon 
us to reconsider one of the most de- 
lightful works in our language. When 
it was originally published in 1818 we 
were amongst the first to make the public 
familiar with its valuable details; and 
again, when it was republished in 1827, 
we recurred with pleasure to its ever in- 
teresting pages. After the lapse of three- 
and-twenty years a fourth edition* sum- 
mons us to refresh the recollection of our 
readers, of a book which is an endless 
source of amusement and instruction. It 
is too well known for it to be necessary 
that we should again go over the lo 
course which it embraces; but a wor 
which can never be referred to without 
pleasure, nor without profit, must not be 
allowed to pass without comment. 

John Eyelyn’s earliest recollection takes 
us back to the year 1624, when at four 
years old he was receiving his first in- 
struction in the school held over the 
church porch of his native Wotton. Even 
then his young ears were conscious of 
stories touching the Spanish Match and 
the great Count Gondomar ; and when six 
years later he was learning Latin from the 
French tutor who implanted in him an 
insurmountable dislike for the English 

* The first edition was published in 
1818, in 2 vols. 4to.; the second edition 
followed, in the same form, in 1819; the 
third edition was in 5 vols, 8vo. 1827-8, 
The quarto editions were very inaccurate. 
The octavo edition, with the exception of 
a part of the first volume, was carefully 
collated with the original manuscript by 
Mr. Upcott, who saw it through the press. 
With a view to a new edition, Mr. Upcott 
afterwards carefully re-collated the whole 
of the octavo edition. The present edition 
is printed from his re-collated copy. He 
at the same time selected many new letters 
from Evelyn’s correspondence, which are 
intended to be included in future volumes 
of this edition. 
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ronunciation of the old Roman tongue. 
he disgrace at Rhé and the assassination 
of Buckingham were matters neither be- 
low the attention nor above the compre- 
hension of the littlescholar. The story of 
his early years is well remembered. In 1641 
he went on the continent with one of his 
country neighbours, journeyed through 
Flanders and Holland, trailed a pike 
for afew hours, as a gentleman amateur, 
in the trenches at Genep, and returned 
home to study law in the Middle Tem- 
ple, but loved ‘‘dancing and fooling 
more,’’ After a tardy tender of service 
in the distracted quarters of royalty, 
made with Evelyn’s characteristic pru- 
dence, he asked the royal leave to go 
abroad. With his application he sent a 
horse and accoutrements for his Majesty’s 
acceptance, and as this was all the aid the 
King was likely to obtain from Wotton, 
he bade the squire go, and sent a “ God 
speed’’ after him. In November 1643 
velyn proceeded through France to Italy ; 
and, though he but ill-served his royal 
master by travelling, he has served posterity 
excellently well, by his simple record of 
his wayfaring.. Some of his notes are very 
singular. . He found Picardy swarming 
with Spanish bandits, and the brief voyage 
from Marseilles to Cannes still rendered 
as dangerous by Turkish corsairs, as it was 
oved to have been some forty years be- 
= by the experience of Vincent de Paul. 
Under the wolf-protection laws of the cruel 
and stupid Duke Gaston, Evelyn tells us 
that wolves often came and took children 
out of the very streets of Blois. At Or- 
leans he reports that the wine was so 
strong that the king’s cupbearers were 
sworn never to give it to their sovereign. 
These things are strangely different from 
the facts which now find record in a French 
traveller’s journal; but such a traveller may 
still remark, as Evelyn did two centuries 
and more ago, that Paris smells ‘‘as if 
sulphur were mingled with the mud,”’ and 
that the Orleannois is rich in the heroism 
which illustrates itself on the highway and 
from behind hedges. 

The entries in Evelyn’s journal as soon 
as he reaches the south of France are like 
Callot’s etchings put into graphic prose. 
What finer Callot, or subject for a Callot, 
than his description of the group of morose, 
villainous, hard-beaten, and yet merry gal- 
ley-slaves at Marseilles, or that of the fiery 
sailor at Genoa, who “ bites his thumb”’ to 
the bone, in promise of mortal feud, at the 
rival boatman who secured Evelyn for a 
passenger? So also the drunken fools 
at the fair at Leghorn, staking their last 
crown against their liberty, losing the 
game, and submitting to be dragged off and 
aaa te to the oar till death released them ; 
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it is Callot all over—if it be not Callot im- 
proved. The very aspect of the party en- 
tering Rome, on the 4th November, 1644, 
with their enthusiasm and themselves 
“wet to the skin,’’ reminds us of the 
artist who, in his way, was a sort of sub- 
lime Cruikshank. 

Evelyn was well-cared for in the eter- 
nal city. His letters procured him the 
friendship of eminent Romanists as well as 
Protestants, from whom, he says, ‘‘ I re- 
ceived instruction how to behave in town.” 

In his day the sojourner in Rome had 
rich opportunities of contrasting the new 
dispensation with the old superstition. 
He evidently saw nothing that tended to 
religious edification—little that denoted real 
progress or purer faith, The altars of the 
once immortal gods were, indeed, unho- 
noured ; but what presented themselves 
to him as their substitutes for exaeting 
reverence from dulness? He did not be- 
hold worshippers applying their tips, as 
of old, to the column sacred to chus 5 
but he saw them blowing: kisses. to the 
stump of the apocryphal pillar at which, 
as the legend told, Divinity was scourged. 
He saw, too, the speaking crucifix—tless 
loquacious to him than to St. Bridget; 
he also looked at the engraven standard 
of the height of Jesus, a measure which 
fitted no mortal who tried his inches at it; 
and he saw the grave out of which St. 
Sebastian got up that St. Stephen might 
lie down. Such things won no reverence 
from his well-trained mind, and the splen- 
dours of the Romish ritual he speaks 
of as a ‘‘heathenish pomp.’’ To the 
master of it all he went, however, as 
young gentlemen were wont to do, to pay 
his court. He civilly kissed the papal 
toe, and feeling himself, as he says, suf- 
ficiently blessed by the Pope’s thumb and 
two fingers, he returned to his inn, and 
dined with an appetite. 

Naples startled him with her array of 
thirty thousand courtezans. He designates 
them as ‘‘ those cattle,’’ from whose en- 
chantments mortification is a shield ; and 
having made a comment, to which’ Coryat 
would have added an appendix, he turned 
northward on his way home. He must 
have congratulated himself on his Pro- 
testantism; wherever he gazed he. saw 
monks who had little to do but to nurse 
legends and rear lap-dogs, making profit 
by both; or friars, like those at Bologna, 
who drank excellent wine with their re- 
nowned sausages, —and spared neither. 

At Lucca he visited the tomb of the 
Saxon ‘‘ St. Richard the King,’’ without 
being particularly interested in its occu- 
pant. The editor of the Diary considers 
the identity of this royal saint as being a 
matter of perplexity. The honest gentle. 
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man who wrote the ‘‘ Lives of the Eng- 
lish Saints,” says that he was a sub-regulus, 
a kinsman of Boniface, and concludes, 
with that admirable and mystic confusion 
which marks all the arguments in the 
biographies referred to, that, as Boniface 
lived within Richard’s district (namely, 
at Crediton, in Devonshire), Richard him- 
self must have resided in Hampshire or 
Kent. In such guise did Mr. Newman 
and his coadjutors write ecclesiastical 
history for the edification of their dis- 
ciples. 

At Venice, Evelyn saw the carnival 
when in the high topgallant of its folly ; 
and, though he did not, like that pedantic 
Macaroni Coryat, sit at the feet of the 
famous courtezan Margareta Emiliana, he 
visited the church erected by that lady, 
whereby she struck a balance with the re- 
cording angel, and made Heaven’s chancery 
her debtor. 

At learned Padua our traveller halted 
for a while to study physics and anatomy, 
and here the Earl of Arundel (the collec- 
tor of the marbles) and the poet Waller 
were his familiar friends. At Milan he 
tisked his liberty in the exercise of a cu- 
riosity truly English. He entered the du- 
cal palace, penetrated into the private 
apartments of the Duke, and beheld that 


dreaded potentate as hero should never be 
viewed by the profane and public eye; 
namely, with his nose betwixt the fingers 


of his barber. Evelyn had to run for it, 
and was hardly at ease until he found him- 
self in Switzerland. Even there his liking 
to be in other people’s quarters was near 
costing him his life. It was at Beveretten ; 
there was no vacant bed at the inn ; but 
he turned the hostess’s daughter out of 
hers, and lay down in the hot-pressed 
sheets lately occupied by the robust 
nymph ; he caught the small-pox in con- 
sequence; he ultimately recovered, al- 
though he had a multitudinous medical 
advice, and was subjected to the theory 
and practice of the Genevese Esculapii. 
At length he reached Paris, where he 
spent many a gay and idle hour, but where 
he studied too, and, amid a varied dissipa- 
tion, acquired the German and Spanish 
languages. Here he made a third acqui- 
sition, in the daughter of Sir R. Brown, 
the king’s ambassador, a pretty child, not 
quite in her teens, whom he married in 
June, 1647, and whom he left with her 
mother to learn the duties of a wife, ere 
she seriously assumed them. On his re- 
turn to England, after an absence of four 
years, the monarchy was in its last agony. 
He appears to have got into Whitehall, in 
the same unlicensed manner as he did into 
the dressing-room of the Duke of Milan, 
and in the council chamber there he 
Gent, Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 
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‘heard terrible villainies.” His gentle 
heart was touched with indignation when 
he afterwards listened to Hugh Peters, in a 
sermon, calmly recommending to the Com- 
mons that they should kill the king. The 
Commons of that day proved on the 30th 
January that they were wont to heed the 
spiritual advice dealt them from the pulpit. 
Evelyn records with grief the sacrifice of 
the royal Stuart. But even such events in- 
terrupt the course of ordinary life only for 
amoment. A day or two after we find him 
looking at pictures and other pretty toys, 
and descanting on their merits as minutely 
as though the course of government had 
never sustained a shock. 

Under the Commonwealth Evelyn sat 
by his hearth at Sayes Court, Deptford, 
and led the happiest of lives. His wife 
joined him fh 1652, and the olive branches 
grew around their house and their hearts. 
They had few trials: on the 19th Jan. 
1653, he says, “ This day, I paid all m 
debts to a farthing; oh! blessed day !”’ 
The household thus unencumbered must 
needs have been a happy one. To a man 
of such piety, it was doubtless a grief that 
his church was proscribed, and that her 
ordinances could not be observed but 
under the pistols of an ultra-religious 
soldiery. But Evelyn enjoyed the com- 
panionship of most of the great church- 
men of the day, and his own hearth was 
an altar around which they, his neighbours, 
and tenants, often assembled both to pray 
and to feast after the fashion of their 
fathers. His leisure was given to the pur- 
suits he loved, and a long catalogue of his 
works attests his literary industry. His 
recreations too were still of a cavalier 
complexion. Spring Gardens and the 
ladies there often hailed him, a liberal 
visitor ; and when all profane places of 
amusement and dalliance were closed, ex- 
ception was still made of the Mulberry 
Gardens (Pimlico), which Evelyn records 
as the only locality allowed at which per- 
sons of quality might be exceedingly 
cheated. The worst visitation that de- 
scended on his household under the Pro- 
tectorate, was that which ended in the 
death of his marvellous little son, Richard. 
The child died at five years old, of a 
quartan ague, says Evelyn; but when we 
read the proud and mournful list of his 
acquirements, the languages he could 
speak, the sciences he had mastered, the 
arguments he could maintain, and the wide 
world of chaotic knowledge which he had 
made his own or had been compelled to 
conquer, it is but too clear that he died 
less of the quartan ague than of “ the 
congruous syntax’? and the *‘ passion for 
Greek,’’ of which the father speaks with 
such tearful pride. _— of learn- 
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ing has slain many a child besides little 
Richard Evelyn. 

It was characteristic of Evelyn when he 
lost the brightest of his boys, that he sat 
down and translated a treatise of St. 
Chrysostom on the education of the young; 
but his task was undertaken, not, as he 
thought, to solace his own grief, but to 
furnish comfort to his brothers for the 
loss of their children. Four months after 
the touching threnodia poured out over 
his dead son, he was ‘“ at a coach race in 
Hyde Park.”’ Far wiser in such enjoy- 
ments than in binding the neck of the 
little victim to the martyrdom of specula- 
tive divinity, and that other awful torture, 
the cruel ‘‘ congruous syntax !’’ 

In his quiet way Evelyn helped to bring 
about the Restoration. When Charles, so 
little like a king, succeeded to Cromwell, 
who was so very like one, though nomi- 
nally none, he was fertile in promises to 
the master of Sayes Court, and no less 
facile in forgetting them. The period of 
Charles’s reign is the most amusing and 
the most instructive in the Diary. Evelyn 
inherited the belief that a certain divinity 
encircled the kingly office. In Cromwell’s 
time the notion was rather strengthened 
than shaken; the usurper carried himself 
in true right-royal fashion. The severe 
dignity perished when Charles came. 
There was majesty at Whitehall when 
Oliver stood there, with one virtuous 
woman leaning on his bosom, and his 
gentle daughters contemplating him with 
mingled awe and admiration, and per- 
haps with some misgiving. But Charles 
the Second under the same roof yields 
only a picture of a libertine lazily re- 
clining amida bevy of wanton graces, caring 
for nothing long together, not even for him- 
self. He was sometimes grave, but it was 
not because the nation was going to ruin, 
but because it did not go to ruin merrily. 
His best-heeded counsellors were courte- 
zans ; his personal honour and that of his 
kingdom were violated daily ; he spared 
neither; and was stone-deaf to the old 
warning cry, ‘“‘ Parce tibi, si non Cartha- 
gini! a> 

In presence of such a king Evelyn’s 
monarchical principle was not indeed 
shaken, but his absolute faith in a second 
principle, that he who happened to hold 
the crown enjoyed it by the tenure of 
a heavenly licence, evidently crumbled 
away. In the dark days of the first 
Charles, although he was not disposed to 
attend a levy of bucklers on behalf of the 
crown against the people, he would have 
walked calmly to the stake in attestation 
of his belief in the right divine. The idea 
was not then to be beaten out of him; 
had he been, like Anaxarchus, brayed in 
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a mortar, he would have been as obstinate : 
“ Tunde! Anaxarchum enim non tundis.’’ 

There was a philosopher of old who 
believed in the Olympian descent of 
Alexander ; but, when he saw the young 
hero faint at a wound from which the 
blood was gushing, he refused to credit 
that the cold drops on the pale brow of 
the Macedonian could be celestial ichor 
distilled by the deathless son of the im- 
mortal Ammon. Evelyn, in some degree, 
resembled the philosopher. He believed 
that divinity hedged a king only so long 
as the king showed by his acts that he 
walked under a divine illumination. What 
sort of illumination lit up the re-organised 
palace Evelyn was not slow to discern. 
By its light he saw the newest French 
vices installed in the highest places ; and 
they who practised them made pensioners 
on the people. The glittering circle that 
hissed Hamlet applauded to the echo the 
“lewd play’? of The Widow; we even 
see that Evelyn’s good manners were cor- 
rupted by evil communications, when we 
find that he listened to that piece of 
flippant ribaldry called “ Love in a Tub,’’ 
and pronounced it ‘‘ facetious.’”? We re- 
joice when, tired with such scenes, he says, 
“TI came home to be private a little; 
not at all affecting the life and hurry of 
court.”” He might well be a-weary of 
it, for it was a court that gamed while the 
plague raged ; laughed while the fire con- 
sumed; that was sensible to none of the 
national disasters then of constant occur- 
rence—a court where the king’s mistresses 
outshone the queen in the article of dia- 
monds, where those mistresses were more 
superbly lodged and more daintily cared 
for than the wedded consort of the crown, 
and where Madame de Boord, who brought 
petticoats, fans, and baubles, to the ladies, 
was more highly esteemed than Grinling 
Gibbons, whose fortunes Evelyn pushed, 
and whom posterity so fully avenges. 

The “heathenish pomp”? of Rome 
slightly offended Evelyn, but the worse 
than heathenish character of the English 
court wounded him deeply. It was reserved 
for this court’s master to inaugurate a 
French concubine into her bad eminence, 
with the social solemnities which were never 
observed before or elsewhere save when the 
church had blessed the union. This was 
at Newmarket. ‘I lodged,’’ he says, on 
the 21st Oct. 1671, ‘‘ this night at New- 
market, where I found the jolly blades 
racing, dancing, feasting, and revelling, 
more resembling a luxurious and aban- 
doned rout than a Christian court.”’ Gayest 
in the scene was Buckingham, with his 
band of fiddlers, and at his side “ that 
impudent woman the Countess of Shrews- 
bury.’”? The Duke had murdered the Earl 
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in a duel, andthe Countess received Buck- 
ingham in her arms, while her husband’s 
blood was yet wet upon the assassin’s 
shirt! Such was the court; the very 
ambassadorof Morocco, a “ civil heathen,” 
as Evelyn styles him, looked grave at the 
shamelessness enthroned there. The 
courtiers hoped to deceive heaven as they 
deluded man, and to obtain salvation by 
right of their rank. “Tut!’’ said a gallant 
Colonel, as he was going to the gallows, and 
a pious friend bade him think upon God, 
—“I don’t value dying a rush! and I 
have no doubt but that God will deal with 
me like a gentleman !’’ 

How gentlemen lived is shown in the 
case of ‘‘ my lord of St. Alban’s, now 
grown so blind that he could not see to 
take his meat. He has lived a most easy 
life,’’ says Evelyn, ‘‘ in plenty even abroad, 
whilst his Majesty was a sufferer; he has 
lost immense sums at play, which yet, at 
about eighty years old, he continues, 
having one that sits by him to name the 
spots on the cards.’’ ‘ Following his 
Majesty this morning,’’ says Evelyn, on 
another occasion, ‘‘ through the gallery, 
I went with the few who attended him 
into the Duchess of Portsmouth’s dressing- 
room, within her bedchamber, where she 
was in her morning loose garment, her 
maids combing her, newly out of her bed, 
his Majesty and the gallants standing 
about her.’’ After enumerating the gor- 
geous furniture of this woman’s apart- 
ments, ‘‘ twice or thrice pulled down and 
rebuilt to satisfy her prodigal and expen- 
sive pleasures,’’ he adds, ‘‘ surfeiting of 
this, I went contented home to my poor 
but quiet villa. What contentment can 
there be in the riches and splendour of 
this world, purchased with vice and dis- 
honour ?’’? On Sunday the 25th January 
1684-5, Dr. Dove, it appears, preached 
before the King. On the evening of that 
day, Evelyn saw ‘ such a scene of profuse 
gaming, and the. King in the midst of his 
three concubines, as he had never before 
seen, luxurious dallying and profaneness.”’ 
On the following Sunday the same scene 
was repeated. The three concubines, 
Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, 
reigned triumphant; a French boy stood 
by, singing love songs, ‘‘ whilst about 
twenty of the great courtiers and other 
dissolute persons were at basset round a 
large table, a bank of at least 2,000/. in 
gold before them.” .. . . Six days after, 
all was in the dust! This was the last 
Sabbath spent by Charles on earth. On 
the sixth of February the nation was com- 
manded to put on mourning ‘‘as fora 
father.’? Never in England was there so 
deadly an enemy to monarchy as this 
crowned, gilded phantom. What he made 
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his court, ‘‘ nasty and stinking,’’* in the 
nostrils of England, he made England 
itself in the nostrils of the world. The 
bitterest foes of the Protector now alive 
regretted the days of the Commonwealth, 
when the ruler of the people, by whatever 
means he had attained his position, en- 
forced a virtuous bearing at home, and 
compelled a wholesome respect for the 
nation abroad. 

The succeeding reign was -marked at 
least by a daring purpose, but the time had 
gone by for ever when this country could 
be either led or driven to the end whither 
James would bring it. Evelyn, in one of 
his entries during this brief and inglorious 
reign, surrenders his absolute veneration 
for the jus divinum, and looking over 
Europe, as well as at home, sadly writes— 
“No faith in princes.’’ He held one 
public office under James, and held it 
worthily, viz. Commissioner of the Privy 
Seal ; but he never would co-operate with 
his colleagues when it was required to put 
the seal to a deed which he deemed un- 
constitutional, hostile to the Church, or 
injurious to public liberty. If his faith in 
princes had been shaken, not so his faith 
in the Church. He saw her peril, knew 
her errors, bewailed both; but he was 
constant in his belief that she would ulti- 
mately triumph, and as firm in maintaining 
that, even if she foundered in the storm, 
she was still the nearest in spirit to the 
church of primitive Christianity, and could 
not but recover her glory and her great- 
ness when serenity again visited the trou- 
bled waters. The continual secessions to 
Popery affected him little. When Dryden 
and Mistress Nelly, “‘ Miss to the late —,’’ 
attended mass, he very properly thought 
that Rome had little cause to be proud of 
her proselytes. 

When the Revolution was accomplished, 
perhaps the one thing that most forcibly 
struck Evelyn was the conduct of James’s 
daughter, Mary, who came into Whitehall, 
‘laughing and jolly,’’ slept in the ex- 
queen’s bed, scarcely cold, and next morn- 
ing went running about the palace in her 
night-dress. He had himself but recently 
lost a daughter who was the very jewel of 
his heart ; but happier the father who sees 
his child coffined at his feet, and finds a 
mournful pleasure in remembering her 
virtues and her filial love, than he who 
lives to see his misfortunes joyfully 


* “He [the King] took delight in 
having a number of little spaniels follow 
him and lie in his bed-chamber, where he 
often suffered the bitches to puppy and 
give suck, which rendered it very offen- 
sive, and indeed made the whole court nasty 
and stinking.’’ Evelyn, 4th Feb. 1685, 
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made the ladder of his offspring’s great- 
ness. Mary Evelyn was born at Wot- 
ton, on an anniversary of her father’s 
birthday, and in the same chamber in 
which he first drew breath. But he loved 
her for better reasons than this. She was 
fair, graceful, and supremely good ; she 
was pious, and day by day gave evidence 
of the sincerity of her religious devotion. 
She was generally well-read, was skilled 
in modern languages, and was an accom- 
plished singer and player. But she was 
more thanthis. Her Christianity assumed 
a practical character. She condescended 
to those of low estate, and the servants of 
her father’s family walked in the light of 
their young mistress’s instruction. For 
the fashionable amusements of her time 
she had no affection. She loved reading, 
and read aloud with an exquisitely mu- 
sical voice; and her letters gave evidence 
of rare ability both for sense and expres- 
sion. She was not above the innocent 
pleasures of her age, was mirthful, and 
that habitually. Her father says that 
nothing was so pretty as to see her play 
with little children, whom she would caress 
and humour with great delight. But 


gay as she was in spirit, and much as 
she loved the young, she most cared for 
the company of grave and sober men, 


from whom knowledge was to be drawn. 
She had not only read an abundance of 
history, but ‘all the best poets, even Te- 
rence, Plautus, Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid;’’ but, as the mourning father 
says, all these were but vain trifles to the 
virtues which adorned her soul. Her love 
for both parents made her disregard mar- 
riage, and that love was so ardently re- 
turned that when the now aged couple 
looked down into the grave of their young 
daughter they implored God to give them 
the resignation which they could not feel. 
She was taken from them by that cruel 
scourge the small pox, when only in her 
19th year. There is no more interesting 
or touching page in the Diary than that in 
which Evelyn recounts ‘‘ the little history 
and imperfect character of my dear 
child ;’’ we will venture to say that many 
eyes have wept over it besides those of the 
agonized and subdued father who penned 
the mournful record. 

The concluding pages of Evelyn’s 
Diary, carried on to February 1705-6, 
are replete with a sad dignity. The journal 
of an octogenarian, as might be supposed, 
is in some measure a journal of death. 
Day after day, the old familiar faces dis- 
appear, the aged fall away, the young are 
taken, his own hearth is visited, and in 
every circumstance he traces a sign and a 
token that he too must prepare for the 
solemn pathway which leads to those 
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crystal barriers at which alone a judgment 
is given that earth cannot gainsay. He 
could look upon the approaching change 
with smiling tranquillity. The good old 
man had long had his eyes hopefully bent 
on the portals of Heaven, when the irre- 
vocable summons called him to the golden 
threshold ; and it had no sooner fallen on 
his eagerly-listening ear, than the pilgrim 
began to tread the path that leads to 
eternity from time, rejoicingly obedient. 

Considerable pains have been bestowed 
upon the annotation of this edition ; but 
the notes should have been placed at the 
bottom of the page. Huddled together 
at the end of the book, they are neither 
so useful tothe reader, nor do they so 
certainly secure to the editor the credit to 
which he is entitled when they are good. 
The chronology of the Diary is often ex- 
tremely erroneous. Its rectification would 
have well rewarded a little editorial atten- 
tion. 


Some new Facts, and a suggested New 
Theory, as to the Authorship of Junius ; 
contained in a familiar letter addressed to 
J. P. Collier, Esq. V.P.S.A. By Sir 
Fortunatus Dwarris, Knight, B.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A, 4to. 1850. [Privately printed.] 
—Sir Fortunatus Dwarris broaches a new 
theory in reference to the great literary 
puzzle. It is, that Junius was not a per- 
son but a faction ; that Sir Philip Francis 
was the corypheus of the libellous and 
insulting band ; and that amongst his coad- 
jutors were Earl Temple, the Earl of 
Chatham, Lord George Sackville, Ed- 
mund, Richard, and William Burke, Co- 
lonel Barré, Dyer, Lloyd, and Boyd. This 
notion seems to have been derived from 
the late Edward Du Bois, who was a con- 
nection of Sir Philip Francis and a friend 
of Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. Although not 
without its difficulties, the supposition is 
ingenious and plausible, and amongst the 
various Junius speculations well deserves 
to be registered and considered. It has, 
at any event, the merit of combining a 
variety of conflicting claims, every one of 
them supported with some little evidence. 
The new facts adduced by Sir Fortunatus 
are principally two: 1. that ‘‘ old Coun- 
sellor Dayrell of the Midland Circuit, a 
hanger-on of the Temple family,” in- 
formed Sir F. Dwarris that he, Dayrell, 
supplied Junius, through Wilkes, with 
what Sir F. Dwarris calls, ‘‘ the bad law 
and wretched authorities’? adduced by 
him in his attack upon Lord Mansfield ; 
and 2. that in a letter of Richard Burke’s 
‘found behind books in the library at 
Stowe,’’ addressed to Lord Temple, the 
writer represents himself as having used 
on a particular occasion certain very pecu- 
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liar words which occur in one of Junius’s 
private letters to Woodfall. ‘* Lord Nu- 
gent thinks that the use of this expression 
conclusively shows Richard Burke to have 
been Junius.’? Sir F, Dwarris thinks it 
‘‘only shews perhaps that he was one of 
the faction.’ We do not look upon it as 
conclusive in favour of either supposition. 
Sir F. Dwarris is evidently well acquainted 

_with the whole subject, and we do not see 
why he should have printed this letter 
privately. His next impression should 
be addressed to the public. The matter 
is one of public interest, and a person so 
well informed about it as Sir F. Dwarris 
will be listened to with pleasure. 


The Lighted Valley; or the closing 
scenes of the Life of Abby Bolton. By 
one of her Sisters. Witha Preface by 
her Grandfather, the Rev. William Jay, 
Bath. 8vo. 1850.—A narrative of the life 
and lingering passage through the valley of 
death of a granddaughter of a well known 
venerable Christian patriarch. Abby Bol- 
ton was one of the thirteen children of the 
Rev. Robert Bolton and Ann Jay, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. William Jay of Bath. She 
was born at Henley-upon-Thames in 1827, 
and died at Pelham Priory, near New 
York, the present residence of her parents, 
on the 16th June, 1849. 


Annuaire de la Société des Antiquaires 
de France, 1850. -Paris.—Besides the 
customary lists of members of the So- 
ciety, notices of the more distinguished 
members lately deceased, and minutes of 
the Society’s proceedings during the past 
year, together with an Index to the Trans- 
actions of the Academie Celtique, the An- 
nuaire for the present year contains an edi- 
tion of the several existing Roman Itinera- 
ries of Gaul, that is to say, those fromthe 
Peutingerian or Theodosian table, those 
from the Antonine Itineraries, and the 
{tinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusalem. 
The first is published in reduced fac- 
simile; the others from the edition of Ber- 
lin, 1848, with the various readings of 
many MSS. To these is added an account 
of the several Roman milliaries relating to 
Gaul now known to be in existence, viz. 
that of Tungres in the national collection 
of antiquities at Brussels, and those at 
Autun and Alichamp; together with a 
Roman inscription relating to the Geo- 

phy of Gaul found at Nimes. These 
are all well edited by M. Léon Renier, 
with brief useful notes and admirable in- 
dexes. We desire to direct the attention 
of English antiquaries to this sensible un- 
pretending publication. A similar edition 
of the Itineraries of Britain would be a very 
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valuable contribution to historical and 
geographical science. 


The History of Ancient Art among the 
Greeks. Translated from the German of 
John Winckelmann. By G. Henry Lodge. 
8vo. Lond.—This is a reprint of an Ame- 
rican translation of the second volume 
of Winckelmann’s great work. A single 
word in commendation of the admirable 
original is of course unnecessary. The 
translation is carefully and often elegantly 
executed; the part here published is com- 
plete in itself, and the illustrations are of 
a very creditable and useful kind—good 
specimens of Day’s excellent lithography. 
We are delighted to observe and welcome 
that growing love of art in America of 
which this work is an evidence. 


Phases of Faith ; or passages from the 
history of my creed. By Francis William 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol Cal- 
lege, Oxford. Post 8vo. Lond. 1850,— 
This book details a melancholy history, 
A gentleman brought up in a religious 
home, and educated at a Christian univer- 
sity, casts off, one by one, the articles of. 
his faith, not only as a Protestant, but even 
as a Christian. The belief which is at 
length arrived at, is summed up in these 
few words—there is a deity who sympa- 
thises with individual man. The book be- 
fore us is an autobiographical detail of the 
successive steps by which this sad result 
was arrived at, and, as far as we can judge, 
it is written with candour, Indeed, one 
cannot conceive any but a person possessed 
of a certain amiable candour sitting down 
to write such a self-condemnatory and 
humiliating detail, The objections to which 
the dearest articles of our faith were one 
by one surrendered are so perfectly child- 
ish and puerile, have been so often refuted, 
and are so palpably baseless, that the enu- 
meration of them, with the statement of 
the way in which they were yielded to, 
can only excite a profound and sorrowful 
impression of the mental weakness of the 
writer. The author is a brother of that 
Mr. Newman who has lately attained a 
celebrity so melancholy at Oxford. One 
brother goes off into infidelity, the other 
into Romanism. Both are probably the 
honest victims of that peculiar unhealthy 
quality of mind which is for ever dwelling 
upon, and magnifying and distorting mere 
cobweb difficulties. 


De la Decadence de l’ Angleterre, par 
Ledru Rollin. Paris. 1850. 2 tom. 8vo. 
The Decline of England, by Ledru Rollin, 
vol. i, London. 8v0. Churton. — Igno- 
rance of England, and an utter inability to 
understand our national peculiarities and 
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institutions, is a part of the French 
character. To this quality of ignorance 
—always useful in writing a book — 
M. Ledru Rollin adds a very competent 
amount of hatred, called into action by 
the circumstance, that, having sought 
shelter in this country against the just in- 
dignation of his fellow-countrymen, we 
have given him what he sought, but have not 
entertained him with so much honour as he 
considers himself entitled to have received 
at our hands. His book is just the composi- 
tion which might be expected from the guid- 
ance of two such qualities. Its blunders 
and misrepresentations are utterly incon- 
ceivable. Building upon obsolete autho- 
rities, on the veracious statements of the 
Black-Book, and on the violent tirades of 
party politicians in the last century, he 
represents us, politically, as a nation in 
a state of all-but slavery, ground to the 
earth by a hard aristocracy which has 
engrossed to itself the Church, the law, 
the land, the universities—every thing. 
We have’ no freedom of the press; the 
people do not return the house of com- 
mons; they do not serve on juries; they 
have not the power of assembling in pub- 


lic meetings ; the Habeas Corpus Act is a 
delusion! In delineating our social con- 
dition, the author has taken the recent 
letters published in the ‘‘ Morning Chro- 
nicle,’’ descriptive of the condition of cer- 
tain classes of our metropolitan popula. 
tion, as a representation of our national 
status. Culling the most piquant pas- 
sages, he has put them forth as a sample 
of our whole condition ; the conclusion 
being, that we want a revolution, like that 
of Paris in February 1848, to set us free 
and give us happiness. 

Mr. Churton has provided a cheap traus- 
lation for those who desire to read such 
perilous stuff. . Those who do so should be- 
ware of doing France the injustice of sup- 
posing that M. Ledru Rollin speaks the 
general voice of his countrymen. He 
stands alone, a foolish, impetuous, viru- 
lent man, proscribed by his own country- 
men. Intelligent men all over the world 
will reject the conclusions of his firebrand 
book, as unanimously as his countrymen 
have rejected himself from the high autho- 
rity to which he was raised by one of the 
accidents of an accidental revolution. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

The new examination statute has at 
length been accepted by Convocation in 
all its essential parts. It will partially 
affect some present students, and all un- 
dergraduates matriculated in Lent term, 
1850, or subsequently, will come under its 
provisions unavoidably. Its more im- 
portant provisions are as follow :— 

1. Undergraduates must present them- 
selves for Responsions on the new system 
in their third, fifth, or seventh term, or 
else in their fourth or sixth term, ac- 
cording as they shall have entered in Lent 
and Act, or in Michaelmas and Easter 
terms. Those who enter in the former 
two terms may go up earlier and later, and 
have one more opportunity of going up 
within the standing prescribed by the sta- 
tute, than those who enter in the latter two 
terms. For Responsions they must offer 
one Gréek and one Latin book, or por- 
tions of such books, somewhat less, if 
they please, than is at present required: 
two books of Euclid, and arithmetic, pro- 
bably to the extraction of the cube root ; 
or, in lieu of arithmetic, algebra. The 
same piece of English prose to be trans- 
lated into Latin will be set to the candi- 
dates, and all will have the same gramma- 
tical questions on paper. 

2. They will have to pass the first 


public examination before the Modera- 
tors; those entered in Lent or Act terms, 
in their eighth, tenth, or twelfth term ; 
those entered in Easter or Michaelmas 
terms, in their ninth or eleventh term of 
standing. Those, however, who have en- 
tered in Lent term, 1850, will not be able 
to pass that examination before Easter 
term, 1852, in their tenth term, this being 
the first occasion on which it will be held. 
Those who enter in Easter and Act terms, 
1850, will also be able to go up in Easter, 
1852, being their ninth and eighth terms 
of standing respectively. 

To pass this examination, ordinary can- 
didates must offer one Latin and one 
Greek book (other than those offered up 
at responsions), one of which must be a 
poet and the other an orator; the four 
Gospels in Greek; and either logic or 
three books of Euclid and algebra. They 
will have a piece of English to translate 
into Latin (the same for all); a paper of 
syntactical questions, and probably some 
other papers. 

Candidates for classical honours will 
have to bring up the four Gospels; the 
great writers of antiquity, poets and ora- 
tors specially, Homer, Virgil, Cicero, De- 
mosthenes being recommended by name ; 
logic, if they wish to be in the first divi- 
sion of honours; otherwise Euclid and 
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algebra. They will have passages from 
their Greek and Latin authors to translate 
into English prose. They will also be 
allowed to exhibit proficiency in verse com- 
position. Critical and other papers will 
be set; and, translations into Latin and 
Greek. Itis supposed that four Latin and 
four Greek books will be an ample list. 

Candidates for mathematical honours 
will bring up pure mathematics. 

The names of all who pass are to be 
printed at the end of the class-paper at 
both examinations. 

3. They will have to pass their final 
examination in two schools. Necessarily, 
in the school of Litere Humaniores in 
their thirteenth term at the earliest; and, 
if candidates for honours, in their eight- 
eenth at the latest. Those who enter in 
Lent and Act may go up in their four- 
teenth, sixteenth, and eighteenth terms ; 
those who enter in Easter and Michael- 
mas, in their thirteenth, fifteenth, and 
seventeenth. Honours are not to be 


awarded to those who shall have exceeded 


their eighteenth term. The subjects for 
passmen are the four Gospels, the Acts of 
the Apostles, Sacred History; the sub- 
jects of the books of the New and Old 
Testament, Evidences, and the Articles; 
One philosopher and one historian, Greek 


or Latin, but not books brought up at re- 


sponsions. There will be no translation 
into Latin; but papers of questious will 
be set, and passages from the books 
brought up for translation into English. 
—Classmen may take up one or more of 
the apostolical epistles and ecclesiastical 
history, and must take up logic if they 
aim at a first or second class. The Greek 
and Latin languages, ancient history, 
chronology, geography, rhetoric, poetics, 
politics, ethics, will be brought up as 
under the present system; and these 
subjects may be illustrated by modern 
writers. 

All must pass in one of three other 
schools, but not necessarily in the same 
term as they pass in the first school. 

Ist. The mathematical. Minimum, six 
books of Euclid, or the first part of al- 
gebra. For honours, pure and mixed 
mathematics, 

2nd. Natural science. Minimum, the 
principles of two of these three parts of 
natural philosophy, namely, mechanical 
philosophy, chemistry, physiology; and 
an acquaintance with some one branch of 
science falling under mechanical philoso- 
phy.—Candidates for honours will require 
a knowledge of the principles of these 
three parts of science. 

3rd. Lawand History. Minimum, Eng- 
lish history from the Conquest to the 
end of Henry VII,’s reign, or from the 
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accession of Henry VIII. to that of 
George I. And either Blackstone on 
Real Property for those who take up the 
earlier portion of English history, or 
Blackstone on Personal Property and the 
Rights of Persons for those who take up 
the latter portion of English history ; or 
in lieu of Blackstone the Institutes of 
Justinian. 

Candidates for honours may bring up, 
besides what is expected from ordinary 
candidates, Adam Smith on the Wealth of 
Nations; Modern History to any extent 
before the year 1793 ; International Law; 
and must bring up Civil Law. 

The best text books will doubtless, as 
regards the new schools, be recommended 
publicly by the University Professors, 
whose sphere of usefulness will, it is hoped, 
be much enlarged by the intended changes. 

Those who are acquainted with the pre- 
sent system will observe that the chief 
alteration consists in the substitution of 
three separate examinations for the two 
now used, and the introduction of new 
subjects in the final examination for ho- 
nours. The present period for the ‘‘ Re- 
sponsions in the Parvise’’—some of our 
readers may be interested to hear that this 
old name is still preserved—is anticipated 
in order to admit the new and interme- 
diate examination at the end of the second 
year. The opportunity for the display of 
scholarship and criticism will be at the 
second’examination. In the final examin- 
ation for honours, as it is at present con- 
stituted, there are two schools, one for the 
mathematical sciences; the other for a 
mixture of subjects, including the classical 
languages and criticism, ancient history, 
moral philosophy, and logic, under which 
latter heads metaphysics and the history 
of philosophy are introduced. Most of 
these subjects, so far as they can be en- 
tered into in an academical course, are 
now to be disposed of at the second ex- 
amination. By this change, a place is 
found for the new subjects of recognised 
study, namely, natural science, the rudi- 
ments of the civil or the common law, and 
modern history, the last, we are sorry to 
see, confined to the periods above stated. 
Political economy, the study of which is 
of paramount importancein the present day 
to all who have a voice in public affairs— 
in other words to all educated English- 
men--is also introduced; but we trust 
the examiners and students will not con- 
fine their questions and their reading to 
Adam Smith. We congratulate Oxford 
on a change, which, inasmuch as it has 
been carried through mainly by the exer- 
tions of those who are at present engaged 
in the active work of education there, is 
so honourable to the University. We 
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confidently hope it will justify the expec- 
tations of its supporters; and, by adding a 
fresh impetus to the intellectual activity 
of the place, will increase the usefulness 
and enhance the honours of Oxford. 

May 25. The prizes this year have 
been awarded as follows : 

Chancellor's Prizes. Latin Verse, “ He- 
rodotus apud Olympiam Musas suas reci- 
tans,’”’ J. H. Abrahall, Commoner of 
Balliol. English Essay, ‘‘ The Ancients 
and Moderns compared in regard to the 
Administration of Justice,’’? G. O. Mor- 
gan, B.A. Fellow of Worcester, and Cra- 
ven Scholar. Latin Essay, ‘‘ Quamobrem 
tanto studio apud Grecos servata fuerint, 
tanto neglectu apud Romanos obruta, 
Artis Poetice primordia, ’’ Edm. St. John 
Parry, B.A. Balliol. 

Sir Roger Newdigate's Prize. ‘‘ The 
Niger,”? W. A. Russell, Lusby Scholar, 
Magdalen Hall. 

These prize compositions were recited 
in the Theatre after the Creweian oration 
at the commemoration, which took place 
on the 12th June. On the same occasion 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law was then conferred on General Vis- 
count Gough, G.C.B., late Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in India ; the Hon. 
Sir Edward Hall Alderson, Knight, one of 
the Barons of Her Majesty’s Court of 
Exchequer ; Major Henry C. Rawlinson, 
C.B.; Major Herbert Benjamin Edwardes, 
C.B.; and John Ayrton Paris, M.D. 
F.R.S. President of the College of Phy- 
sicians, 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

June 4. The Porson Prize for Greek 
verse has been adjudged to William Owen, 
of St. John’s College. Subject—Merchant 
of Venice, act 5, scene 1. Lorenzo— 
“ How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank!’’ To the words— ‘“ Let no man 
be trusted.”’ 

« The medal, given annually by the Mar- 

uess Camden, for the best exercise in 

tin Hexameter Verse, has been adjudged 

to James Lampriere Hammond, of Trinity 
College. Subject— Mare Arcticum.’’ 

June 10. The Chancellor's gold medal 
for the best English ode on the late Queen 
Adelaide has been adjudged to Julian Fane, 
of Trinity College. 

Sir William Browne’s Medals have been 
adjudged to the under-mentioned :— Greek 
Ode—Philip Perring, Trinity College. 
Latin Ode—Wwm. Raynes, Clare Hall. 
Epigrams—Wwm. Wayte, King’s College. 


DISSENTERS’ NEW COLLEGE. 

May 11. The foundation stone of New 
College, St. John’s Wood, was laid by Mr. 
Remington Mills. This college is the re- 

9 


sult of the union of the three Colleges 
known by the names of Highbury, Homer- 
ton, and Coward, supported by the Inde- 
pendent Dissenters, for the education of 
theological students. The new college 
will combine all the strength of the old 
three, and the classes are to be divided 
into two faculties, one of Arts and the 
other of Theology. The former will be 
open to lay students, and consists of chairs 
of Latin and Greek, Mathematics, Moral 
and Mental Philosophy, and Natural His- 
tory. The edifice now in course of erec- 
tion will be a handsome Elizabethan struc- 
ture. The classes open in October next. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 6. The Annual election of Fel- 
lows was held, the Earl of Rosse, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. His lordship informed 
the meeting that the Council had carefully 
considered the disposal of the Government 
grant of 1,000/. annually, for the promo. 
tion of scientific research, and would re- 
commend its award accordingly; also, 
that in conformity with the representation 
of the Council, a grant would be made by 
Government, to enable the Board of Ord- 
nance to publish the scientific portion of 
the Ordnance Survey; and, lastly, that 
they concur in the recommendation of the 
British Association, made last year, for 
the establishment of a large reflecting 
telescope at the Observatory at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The statutes relative to 
the election of Fellows having been read, 
the votes of those present were collected, 
and the scrutators announced that, out of 
twenty-seven candidates, the election had 
fallen on the following gentlemen :—Wil- 
liam Henry Barlow, esq. ; George Busk, 
esq.; Thomas Blizard Curling, esq.; George 
Edward Day, M.D.; Warren De la Rue, 
esq.; William Fairbairn, esq.; Robert 
James Graves, M.D.; Levett Landen 
Boscawen Ibbetson, esq. ; Charles Hand- 
field Jones, M.B. ; James P. Joule, esq. ; 
John Fletcher Miller, esq. ; Major Heury 
Creswicke Rawlinson; Edward Schunck, 
esq.; Daniel Sharpe, esq.; and John 
Tomes, esq. G 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 11. This was the twenty-seventh 
anniversary, and John Shepherd, esq. 
Chairman of the East India Company, 
was in the chair. The annual report be- 
gan with the usual statement of deaths 
and resignations of members, and new 
elections ; and proceeded with a tribute of 
regret to those of the deceased fellows who 
were generally known as having taken an 
active share in advancing the objects or 
promoting the welfare of the society. 
Among these, the names of Sir Charles 
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Forbes, Sir Graves Haughton, Mr. Louis 
Hayes Petit, and Sir Archibald Galloway, 
claimed a distinguished place. The obi- 
tuary of Sir Graves Haughton entered into 
considerable detail of that gentleman’s 
learned career, from the time when his 
extraordinary attainments in India were 
rewarded by medals and prizes, to the 
period when his philological and scientific 
publications made his name familiar to 
the learned world. The report then went 
on to congratulate the Society on the ap- 
pearance of the first fruits of Major Raw- 
linson’s researches in the ancient history 
of Assyria and Babylonia, in the Society’s 
Journal. Allusion was made to the por- 
trait of Professor Wilson, the director, 
which had been epee to the Society 
by a large body of the members, as a mark 
of their respect for the unweared exertions 
of that gentleman in promoting the cause 
of Oriental literature. | The notice of the 
members was directed to the portrait of 
the daughter of the Governor of Shanghi, 
painted: by her father, for the express pur- 
pose of presenting it to the lady of the 
British Consul in that city; also, to a 
large’ plan of a portion of Cashmere, paint- 
ed by a native artist. The accession of 
new books of interest was mentioned ; 
among others, the Rig Veda, published at 
the expense of the East India Company ; 
the new edition of the Zend Avesta, by 
Professor Brockhaus; and the first por- 
tion of the Bibliotheca Indica, from Cal- 
cutta. The finances of the society came 
next under review ; an excess of expendi- 
ture over income, and a decrease of the 
reserved balance was mentioned ; and it 
was regretted that the exertions of the 
society in bringing out so many valuable 
contributions to Oriental literature and 
archeology should not meet with a more 
liberal support. The report then an- 
nounced a proposed revision of the rules 
of the Society, by which facilities would 
be given for the introduction of temporary 
sojouruers here from the East. The report 
of the Oriental Translation Committee 
promised the publication shortly of another 
portion of the Travels of Evluja Effendi, 
by the Baron Hammer Purgstall; and 
stated that the celebrated Makémat-al- 
Hariri, by the Rev. T. Preston, was in 
the press. The completion of the fifth 
volume of Haji Khalfa’s Lexicon was also 
mentioned; also the preparation of a 
translation from the Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy of the Syrian Church, by the Rev. 
W. Cureton, and of Utbi’s Kitab-al-Ya- 
mini, by the Rev. J. Reynolds. The 
Officers of the preceeding year were re- 
elected, and the following gentlemen were 
elected into the Couucil:—James Atkin- 
son, N. Bland, Beriah Botfield, esqs. ; 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXIV. 
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Maj.-Gen. J. Briggs; Capt. W. J. Eastwick; 
J. Fergusson, G. Forbes, J. MacPherson 
Macleod, esqs. ; Rear-Adm. Sir C. Malcolm ; 
Major J. A. Moore; Maj.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Morison; W. H. Morley, E. C. Ravenshaw, 
L. R. Reid, esqs.; Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Sykes ; and W. S. W. Vaux, esq. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June5. At the Anniversary Meeting 
of this Society, Capt. Smyth, R.N. F.R.S., 
&c. the President, was in the chair. Since 
the last anniversary the accession of new 
members had been twenty-two, while the 
resignations were only five, and the total 
number of Fellows was 727. The funded 
property consists of 2,224/. with a ba- 
lance at the banker’s of 3412. 6s. 11d. 
without any accounts outstanding. Dur- 
ing the last year 500 books and pamphlets, 
five atlases, and 250 maps and charts had 
been received; and the library now in- 
cludes upwards of 4,000 volumes, many 
of which were of great rarity and value, 
150 atlases, more than 1,000 pamphlets, 
and 10,000 maps and charts. The coun- 
cil has applied to Government for a set of 
apartments, in which the extensive geo- 
graphical collection belonging to the 
Society might be rendered more generally 
available to the public. The Society has, 
in less than twenty years, expended 7,0007. 
upon a Journal disseminating geographical 
information in every part of the world, 
and upwards of 4,000/. in furtherance of 
various exploring expeditions, the results 
of which, especially that to Guayana, had 
been of great national utility. The Pa- 
tron’s, or Victoria, gold medal was placed 
in the hands of the Hon. Abbott Law- 
rence, the American Ambassador, for 
transmission to his distinguished country- 
man, Colonel Fremont; and a letter was 
read to Alderman Challis and the Rev. 
Dr. Tidman, as representatives of the 
London Missionary Society, informing 
them that in consideration of the services 
of the Rev. David Livingstone, of South 
Africa, in successfully conducting the ex- 
pedition of Messrs. Oswell and Murray to 
the great Lake of Ngami, the Council had 
directed that twenty-five guineas, the re- 
maining portion of the annual royal pre- 
mium ‘for the Encouragement of Geo- 
graphical Science and Discovery,’”’ should 
be presented to Mr. Livingstone, together 
with a letter signifying to him the high 
opinion entertained by this Society of his 
exertions. The Presidential address on 
the progress of geography during the past 
year was next read; and the anniversary 
dinner was held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, Sir Roderick I. Murchison in ‘the 
chair. 


-—_-- 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 28. Atthe Anniversary Meeting, 
Sir George Clerk, Bart. V.P. in the chair. 
The report of the council stated that the fel- 
lows, fellows-elect, and annual subscribers 
were 1,665; the honorary and foreign 
members 29 ; and corresponding members 
155. The revenue of the Society amounted 
in 1849 to 8,771/. 9s. 8d. being an increase 
of 6067. 8s. 5d. as compared with 1848, 
and of 1,005/. 14s. 2d. as compared with 
1847. The Council regarded this result 
as conclusive evidence in favour of the 
measures commenced in 1848, for deve- 
loping the resources of the Society, for the 
improvement of the menagerie, and for the 
extension of the facilities for visiting it. 
The increase in the receipts at the gates in 
1849, of 1,1247. 19s. Gd. as compared with 
1847, justified the hope that this source of 
revenue would gradually resume the im- 
portance which it presented in the earlier 

eriod of the operations of the Society. 

‘he actual increase in the number of visi- 
tors in 1849, as compared with 1848, was 
25,265. The recent liberal expenditure in 
buildings and the purchase of animals had 
not only been rewarded by the re-estab- 
lishment of the celebrity of the collection 
as the finest public vivarium in Europe, 
but had enabled the Council to create a con- 
siderable source of income in the disposal 
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of duplicates. A memorial to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests havi 
met with attention, the rent of the gardens 
is reduced to 3372. whereby a saving of 
1671. per annum is effected. The build- 
ings completed during 1849 were of the 
most important kind for the preservation 
of the collection. The ordinary expendi. 
ture of the Society might be taken at about 
8,500/. During the past year the addi- 
tions to the museum of mounted specimens 
had been limited to such rare species as 
had died in the menagerie, and were not 

reviously represented in the museum, 
aay duplicates have been presented to 
provincial institutions at Norwich, Ips- 
wich, Dover, &c. 


—_——- 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 1. At the anniversary meeting, 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. was in the chair. 
The annual report of the Council and Au- 
ditors was read and adopted. The ballot 
for council and officers then took place ; 
when R. S. Holford, J. Barchard, and 
J. M. Strachan, esqs. were elected new 
members of the Council. The Duke of 
Devonshire was re-chosen President; J. R. 
Gowen, esq. Treasurer ; and Dr. Daniel, 
Secretary. S. F. Gray and C. Loddiges, 
esqs. were appointed Auditors. 


ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

May 2. J. Payne Collier, esq. V.P. - 

Mr. Cole exhibited an illuminated psal- 
ter of the 15th century, and Mr. Frost a 
gold ring found in a ploughed field at Hat- 
field, in Holderness, in the east riding of 
Yorkshire. Within the hoop was an in- 
scription in Flemish. 

Mr. Octavius Morgan communicated 
some observations on the extinction of 
several varieties of dogs in England, and 
amongst them of the race of dogs called 
turnspits, employed to work machinery 
for roasting meats, and which they per- 
formed by running in a wheel like a squir- 
rel in his cage. Mr. Morgan cited two 
instances of the recent use of this contri- 
vance, one at an inn at Caerleon, in Mon- 
mouthshire, and the other at Cefn Mably, 
the seat of Colonel Kemeys Tynte, in the 
same county, Other examples were men- 
tioned in which they were remembered 
still in use by gentlemen present: par- 
ticularly in Herefordshire and the borders 
of Wales. 

Mr. Williams communicated some ad- 
ditional remarks on the Kingston of the 
Saxon Chronicle. 


Mr. Downing Bruce communicated a 
short account of some recent excavations 
at Fountains Abbey. 

May 9. John Bruce, esq. Treas. and 
afterwards J. P. Collier, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. 

The Rev. Edward Wilton exhibited a 
coin of Antoninus Pius found on Salisbury 
Plain : reverse, consecratio, and a funeral 


pile. 

The Rev. F. R. Raines exhibited a small 
silver coin of Michael Mocenigo, one of 
the Doges of Venice. 

The reading was concluded of Mr. Cor- 
ner’s very curious extracts from the 
Churchwardens’ accounts of Eltham. 

A paper was then read “ On the history 
and antiquities of Goodrich Castle,’”’ by 
T. W. King, esq. York Herald. It was 
accompanied by the exhibition of rubbings 
taken from inscriptions cut by prisoners, 
already mentioned in our report of the 
Archeological Institute, May, p. 519. 

May 16. Lord Viscount Mahon, Pres. 

Mr. Ford exhibited one of the wooden 
stars which so numerously decorate the 
Alhambra, and which were placed in the 
building at the time of its erection towards 
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the close of the thirteenth century. It is 
about eight inches in diameter, and ina 
perfect state of preservation, being formed 
of Alerce wood, (L’aris of Barbary, Thuja 
articulata,) a wood almost peculiar to the 
north of Africa, of such a quality that, 
without any great degree of hardness, it 
resists the action of the atmosphere, and is 
believed by many to be indestructible. 
This relic was saved when part of the 
fabric was pulled down by the Spaniards, 
while Mr. Ford was.in Spain in 1831. 

Mr. C. W. Martin read a memoir on the 
discovery of some nails of a peculiar form, 
supposed to have been used for the pur- 
pose of crucifixion, at Bourne Park, near 
Canterbury. The nails were seven or eight 
inches long, and the heads about aninchand 
a half square; one of them is remarkably 
bent, as if it had been extracted with for- 
ceps. It is supposed by Mr. Martin that 
these nails were used in the crucifixion 
of malefactors during the dominion of the 
Romans in Britain. A Roman burial 
place is situate not far distant from 
the spot where the skeletons were dis- 
interred, and these malefactors were ap- 
parently buried on the outside of the or- 
dinary cemetery. One of the nails is stated 
to have been driven directly through the 
shoulder-blade of the body.—Mr. Roach 
Smith, Mr. Wright, and others expressed 
their disbelief in the theory advanced that 
these skeletons had been crucified, and 
contended that there was no proof that the 
Romans in Britain resorted to that species 
of punishment. Mr. Martin said that a 
fifth skeleton was visible at the bottom of 
a piece of water. If similar nails were 
found with it, near the hands and feet, 
he should consider the point pretty well 
established. On the other hand, it was 
stated that the Romans used large nails 
in the erection of the funeral pyre used 
in the process of cremation; but this 
was answered by Mr. Hallam, who urged 
that if the bodies had been burned, the 
bones would have exhibited traces of fire, 
and charcoal would also have been dis- 
covered with them. 

May 30. J. Payne Collier, Esq. V.P. 

William Henry Blaauw, esq. of Beech- 
lands, Uckfield, and the Rev. William 
Beale, LL.D. were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

Peter Legh, esq. exhibited a piece of 
terra cotta rudely impressed with a human 
head, which was found at Norbury Booth, 
near Knutsford. Its form resembles that 
of the marks used by a nurseryman; per- 
haps it may have been made for a pax. 

r. Guest exhibited a cocoa-nut cu 
mounted in silver, of the time of James I. 
The sides of the nut are engraved with the 


royal devices of the rose within a garter, 


three harps crowned, the portcullis within 
a garter, and a shield quarterly within a 
garter, and between the initials I.R. but 
the charges of the shield are not inserted. 

Captain Gall exhibited a very large cor- 
nelian onyx, which he purchased of Mr, 
Tennant in the Strand. Its outward coat 
of red is carved into a kind of shrine, in 
the centre of which, in white, appears a 
seated figure of the Chinese Venus. The 
workmanship is excellent, and, from the 
hard quality of the stone, it is calculated 
that it must have occupied the artist for 
seven or eight years. 

C. Wykeham Martin, esq. read a further 
statement relative to the discovery of the 
nails in the skeletons attributed to cruci- 
fied criminals. Its object was principally 
to support the veracity and credibility of 
the finders of the nails. 

A letter was then read from Charles 
Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. expressing his 
doubts upon the hypothesis advanced by 
Mr. Wykeham Martin. He stated that it 
was a usual circumstance to discover large 
nails in Roman cemeteries:—that they 
had been generally attributed to the coffins 
which were used, sepulture being practised 
simultaneously with cremation, Some- 
times it had been supposed that they had 
fastened the logs which formed the funereal 
pyre. Inthe years 1838-9, in the ceme- 
tery at Strood near Rochester many such 
nails were discovered, as described in the 
xxixth volume of the Archeologia; in 
Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea are fi- 
gured several iron nails and wooden rings 
which belonged to wooden frames that had 
been made to protect glass urns. Mr. 
Wire in the 11rd volume of the Journal 
of the Archeological Association, has de- 
scribed some nails found at Colchester, 
which were 12 inches in length, and ac- 
companied with black earth, apparently 
formed of decomposed wood, The further 
discussion of this interesting subject was 
postponed to a future occasion, 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. ex. 
hibited an impression of a seal of the poet 
Chaucer. It is inscribed S. Gaufridi 
Chaucier, and bears his shield of, party 
per pale, with a bend, the latter nut marked 
with a line to shew counterchanging. This 
seal was found among the records of Her 
Majesty’sExchequer, attached to a deed of 
Thomas Chaucer, esquire, of Ewelme, who 
is generally supposed to have been the 

oet’s son, dated the 20th May, 10 Hen. 
V.i. e. nine years after the poet’s death. 
Mr. Hunter also mentioned that the name 
of Geoffrey Chaucer occurred in a writ of 
the 14th Ric. II. as clerk of the king’s 
works employed at the Tower, Walling- 
ford, and other Royal castles. . 
Charles Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. made 
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a communication with respect to some 
twisted rings and celts found in Woolmer 
Forest, Hampshire. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
three carved boxes of wood of the 17th 
century, a rest for a knitting pin, and a 
tobacco case. 

A gold fibula was exhibited, found a few 
months since in Scotland, but in what lo- 
cality, or by whom, was not stated, lest 
it should be claimed as treasure trove by 
the officers of her Majesty’s Exchequer. 
Mr. Akerman observed that it is similar in 
form to a bronze fibula found at Odiham. 
One limb is made to unscrew, the screw 
turning in the Eastern manner, towards the 
left hand. This exhibition led to a dis- 
cussion upon the subject of treasure trove. 
It was stated that a gold chain found in 
Perthshire, no less than five-and-twenty 
years ago, on being recently exhibited at 
the Archeeological Institute, was claimed 
by the officers of the Exchequer. The 
Rev. Joseph Hunter proposed that the 
Society should memorialise Government 
on this subject, and it was recommended 
to the Council to consider of the propriety 
of such a memorial. 

June 6. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

James Crowdy, esq. was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society. 

Patrick Chalmers, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
two Burmese bows, a horoscope, and other 
articles brought from Ava. 

Benjamin Nightingale, esq. exhibited a 
coloured drawing representing various an- 
cient beads, thirty-five in number, now in 
his possession. Mr. Akerman communi- 
cated some remarks on this curious col- 
lection, which comprised specimens of 
Roman, British, Saxon, Russian, and 
Egyptian manufacture. 

J. R. Walbran, esq. communicated a 
memoir on the oath of the Parliament of 
Scotland, taken in 1641, which was sup- 
posed to have been lost, but was found in 
the charter-chest of K. L. Dundas, esq. 
of Blair castle. 

A portion was then read of a memoir by 
William Watkiss Lloyd, esq. on the Fran- 
cois Vase, (so named after Alexandre 
Francois, its discoverer,) which was found 
in Etruria, about a mile from the ancient 
Clusium, now Chiusi. It is of large dimen- 
sions, and covered with an unusual number 
of figures, in several rows, of the principal 
deities and heroes of the Greek mythology. 
The dissertation was illustrated by the ex- 
hibition of some large French lithographs, 
which have been published by the Archeo- 
logical Society of Rouen. 

Tt was announced that the second part 
of the xxx111rd volume of Archeologia 
was ready for delivery to the Society. 

June 13. J, Payne Collier, esq. V.P, 


T. G. Fonnereau, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
a heavy instrument of iron, elaborately 
chased, but apparently having no other 
purpose but to exhibit the maker’s skill 
in forming a universal joint. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. F.S.A. presented 
to the Society a cast of a Roman antefix 
tile, found at Chester, and transmitted to 
him by James Harrison, esq. of that city. 
It is ornamented in front with a masque 
of Jupiter Ammon. 

B. L. Vulliamy, esq. presented to the 
Society a large globular or ball clock, of 
German manufacture. It is about a foot 
in diameter, and the outer case of white 
metal: it is wound up by merely raising 
it from the table, and struck the quar- 
ters correctly during the meeting. A 
paper respecting it will be read hereafter. 

T. W. Fairholt, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated drawings showing the very interest- 
ing remains of the Roman castrum re- 
cently excavated at Lymne (Portus Lema- 
nis), on the margin of Romney Marsh, by 
James Elliott, esq. of Dymchurch, and 
Charles Roach Smith, esq. These re- 
searches have ascertained that the castrum 
was multangular, and not square; and 
that the destroyed walls fell from a natural 
cause —the slipping of the earth in con- 
sequence of a land-spring. Some round 
towers have been disclosed, and a large 
mass of wall thrown flat, so as to have the 
appearance of a pavement. 

The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe exhibited 
drawings of two sepulchral effigies in the 
church of Bitton, co. Somerset. They 
were originally in a chantry chapel, and it 
is conjectured represent prebendaries of 
the church, which formed a prebend in 
the cathedral church of Salisbury. It is 
remarkable that they are little more than 
three feet in length. They represent 
priests not in the more usual costume used 
for the mass, but in the choral habit, the 
most striking feature of which is the au- 
masse or fur tippet. Other examples have 
been observed at Wells, Hereford, War- 
wick, and Towcester. 

W. D. Saull, esq. F.S.A. exhibited mo- 
dels of three of the most remarkable pri- 
meeval antiquities of Cornwall, viz. the 
circular hill-fort of Castle Chun in Mor- 
van: 2. the circle of Boscawen un, which 
somewhat resembles Stonehenge ; and 3. 
the Min an tol, or holed stone. The 
three stones which (with a fourth recum- 
bent one) form the latter monument stand 
nearly in a straight line, and not in a tri- 
angle, as asserted by Dr. Borlase. Mr. 
Saull considers these two last structures 
were formed for the exercise of public 
games, and that Castle Chun was occu- 
pied as a dwelling-place of a tribe. He 
entered at some length into the subject of 
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the ancient trade in tin, and the supposed 
commerce of the Phoenicians with this 
island. 

The reading of Mr. Lloyd’s paper on 
the Francois Vase was then continued, 
but not concluded. 

June 20. Sir R. H. Inglis, V.P. 

C. Roach Smith, esq. exhibited the 
following ancient and medieval relics :— 
1. An elegant and perfect Roman bowl 
of ribbed glass, discovered in a grave 
with coins of Vespasian at Tokely, in 
Essex. It is in the possession of Mr. 
Joseph Clarke.—2. Two gold circular 
Anglo-Saxon or Frankish fibule, brought 
from France by Mr. George Isaacs. They 
are set with coloured glass and stones in- 
terspersed with filigree-work.— 3. Bronze 
cruciform Saxon fibula found in Suffolk, 
and a drawing of one of the small class of 
large size, and elaborately decorated, found 
near Leicester.—4. Fibule, armille, and 
other personal ornaments of the Roman 
period found at Colchester. Forwarded 
by Mr. E. Acton.—5. Weapons in iron 
of the Roman and Saxon periods from 
Colchester. Mr. E. Acton.—6. Roman 
gladius in iron, found with other Roman 
remainsat Bury St. Edmund’s.—7. Roman 
fibulz, beads, &c. with a denarius of Au- 
gustus; reverse, the moon and stars; 
mounted in gold as an amulet; from 
various parts of France.— 8. Sword-sheaths 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century in 
cuir bouilli, from the Thames.—9. Roman 
sandals, and shoes of the fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, from the Thames.— 
10. A beautiful jet bulla, carved with a 
representation of two winged Cupids fill- 
ing a sack; found at Coichester.—ll. A 
statue of Paris in oolitic stone, dug up in 
the city. It is of good execution, the 
drapery being particularly well cut. The 
height is about 2 feet. 

W. Chaffers, esq. exhibited, 1. A piece 
of Roman tesselated pavement discovered 
in Queen-street, Cheapside, in June, 1850; 
2. A Roman.amphora found in a wooden 
cist on Dowgate Hill, in June, 1850; 3. 
and twenty articles of earthenware also 
recently found, which were thought to 
have been used in curling the perukes in 
fashion in the reign of Charles II. 

Dr. Hemingway exhibited by the hands 
of Sir H. Ellis an ancient fragment of 
stone, bearing an inscription in Saxon 
characters, commemorative of a donation 
to an ecclesiastical house. It was found 
at Dewsbury. 

Robert Myine, esq. exhibited several 
spears and swords, a celt, and a hair-pin, 
all of bronze. 

C. Wykeham Martin, esq. communi- 
cated some observations on the presumed 
crucifixion nails, in reply to Mr. Roach 
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Smith’s letter read on May 30. Mr. Mar- 
tin combated the notion of the nails being 
used in the construction of coffins, the 
number of four or six found with each 
skeleton being insufficient for that pur- 
pose. In reply to the argument that there 
was no evidence of the practice of cruci- 
fixion in England, Mr. Martin evidenced 
the use of that punishment in several other 
Roman provinces, from which it might be 
safely presumed to have been practised 
in Britain. He also showed its use in 
reference to a great variety of offences ; 
indeed amongst slaves it was not un- 
common for several generations of one 
family successively to pass out of life in 
that manner. In a postscript to his com- 
munication, Mr. Martin stated that it had 
been suggested to him that the bodies 
near which these nails were found might 
have been those of crucified Christian 
martyrs who suffered in some general per- 
secution. 

Patrick Chalmers, esq. communicated 
a paper on the masons’ marks found on 
buildings in the north of Scotland. 

The reading of Mr. Lloyd’s observations 
on the Frangois vase was concluded, 

The Society adjourned to the 21st Nov, 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

May 8. Mr. Pettigrew in the chair. 
Communications were read from Messrs. 
Barton and Bergne, relating to coins found 
in the Isle of Wight, very closely re- 
sembling those of our Henry III. and 
some other English and Scotch kings near 
the same period, but bearing the names of 
Flemish towas, and apparently coined by 
the princes of that nation. Mr. Barton 
affirms them to be good and true money ; 
but Mr. Bergne considers they are imita- 
tions, either struck by the princes to ob- 
tain the profit of mintage, or, by them, or 
some private individuals, for the purpose 
of circulating light or base coins. Mr. 
Asphitel, and other members, remarked 
that complaints were constantly made in 
this country about the fraudulent practices 
of the Flemings, even as late as Henry 
Vill. 

Mr. W. L. Brown communicated an 
account and drawings of Roman remains 
found at Alchester, Oxfordshire; consist~ 
ing of a great variety of pottery, and also 
a stone implement which he considers to 
have been used to bruise boiled grain. 

Papers followed, from Mr. Lott, on 
some Roman coins found during an ex- 
cavation for a drain in the upper part of 
Cheapside; from Mr. C. Baily, on an 
ampulla of lead now in the museum at 
York, and which he suppuses was used 
to contain the oil used in the Romish sa- 
crament of extreme unction, this appear~ 
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ing to be the subject represented on one 
side of the vessel; it is of about the 13th 
century; from Mr. Purland, on a repre- 
sentation of one of four candelabra in the 
cathedral of Ghent, said to have belonged 
to Charles I.; from Mr. Harrison and 
Rev. Mr. Massie, some further remarks 
on the pavements, &c. at Chester; and 
from Mr. C. R. Smith, on the excavations 
at Lymne Castle, Kent; exhibitions of 
antiquities from different parts of Nor- 
folk, of a book cover with ivory carving 
of the Ascension, temp. 11th century ; 
and a very large stone celt from Malta. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Pretty 
of Northampton, contradicting an erro- 
neous report [see May, p. 520] that a-coin 
of the emperor Carus had been found at 
Northampton. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 29. The Rev. Dr. Bloxam, Fel- 
low of Magdalen college, in the chair. 

The Rev. John Baron, M.A. of Queen’s 
college, read a learned and able paper on 
‘‘the Bishopricks of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, inillustration of their architectural 
remains.””—Mr. Freeman remarked that 
the ancient civil divisions of England 
might be traced from the ecclesiastical ; 
and that at Norwich some Anglo-Saxon 
churches were built since the Conquest ; 
and at the very time the Norman Cathe- 
dral was in course of erection.— Professor 
Hussey observed that the wooden churches 
mentioned in Bede were the exception, and 
not the rule ; most Anglo-Saxon churches 
were built of stone, and instanced St. Al- 
ban’s and the church in Dover Castle ; 
and he drew attention to the fact that the 
peculiar character of many churches in 
any given district may be traced to a com- 
mon centre.— Mr. Freeman remarked that 
in South Wales localisms were still more 
marked, especially in the military church 
towers, and the stone vaulting. 

June ll. The annual meeting of this 
Society was held this day. The Rev. J. M. 
Neale, M.A. Warden of Sackville college, 
East Grinstead, readan exceedingly learned 
paper, being “‘ A Catenaof Writers on the 
Symbolism of Architecture from St. Gre- 
gory of Tours down to Bishop Lancelot 
Andrewes.”” 


THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 16. The eleventh annual general 
meeting of this (the lateCambridgeCamden) 
Society was held at the National Schools, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park. The Ven. 
Archdeacon Thorp, President, presided. 


There were also present Lord Campden, 
Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., Sir S. Glynne, 
Bart. &c. The Rev. B. Webb, secretary, 
read the report. A paper on Anthems was 
read by Mr. F. R. Wegg-Prosser. The 
Rev, T. Helmore read a paper on the 
Cantus Collectarum, and on the decline of 
true Ecclesiastical Music in Cathedral and 
Collegiate Choirs. -A paper was next read 
by Mr. G. E. Street, architect, endeavour- 
ing to prove that certain churches in Kent 
and Surrey were the work of the same 
architect, and concluding with the recom. 
mendation of a church-guild among pro- 
fessional architects. Mr. G. G. Place, 
architect, explained a model by which he 
illustrated a method, devised by himself, 
for shoring up central lantern-towers, 
where it might be necessary to rebuild 
their bearing arches and piers. The meet- 
ing then examined some specimens of 
church plate and enamelling, exhibited by 
Mr. Keith, the manufacturer to the society ; 
also some iron-work, cheaply wrought by 
Mr. J. Leaver, and some wood-carving by 
Philip and Co. 
YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 

_ May \st. At a meeting of this club an 
interesting collection was exhibited of an- 
cient remains, from tumuli in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pickering, recently opened 
by Mr. Ruddock, of that place. They 
consist of several cinerary urns and other 
vases of early British pottery, of various 
shape and ornament; of weapons, in- 
cluding spear and arrow heads of flint, 
some of them of peculiar beauty of form ; 
of beads and other ornaments of jet, &c. 
Some of the tumuli from which these ob- 
jects were taken were remarkable for the 
situation of the sepulchral deposit at a 
very unusual depth. In one there was a 
cisterna at the depth of eleven feet below 
the surface of the natural soil, and eighteen 
feet from the summit of the tumulus. 
Some of the objects exhibited were of con- 
siderable interest and rarity ; one vase in 
particular, capable of holding about a pint, 
elaborately ornamented, and, what was con- 
sidered very remarkable, furnished with a 
handle, excited much attention as a beau- 
tiful, and perhaps unique, specimen of 
early Celtic pottery. In one case only was 
any object of metal found, and this con- 
sisted of a spear-head of bronze, which 
was taken from a cisterna containing two 
skeletons, and a second spear-head of flint. 
It was understood that a detailed account 
of these tumuli would be prepared by Mr. 
Copperthwaite of Malton. 
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Houser or Lorps. 


June 3. The Bishop of London moved 
the second reading of the Appeals to the 
Privy Council from the EccLestasTicaL 
Courts (Matters of Doctrine) Bill.—The 
Marquess of Lansdowne objected to any 
legislation at all upon the subject at the 
present moment, as it could not fail to be 
attributed to dissatisfaction at the recent 
decision of the Privy Council. The Bill 
was not a modification, but a total re- 
construction of the court of appeal. It 
would be a serious blow to the royal pre- 
rogative, for it would raise up a tribunal 
whose decision, in the words of the Bill, 
would be final and conclusive. This 
would in effect be to shackle her Majesty 
and her advisers in the government of the 
Church and render null and void the ad- 
vice of the Privy Council. He concluded 
by moving that the Bill should be read a 
second time that day six months.—Lord 
Brougham, Lord Campbell, and the Bishop 
of St. David’s, also opposed the Bill; 
after which it was rejected by 84 to 51. 

May 31. Earl Grey moved the second 
reading of the AUSTRALIAN CoLoNIEs 
Bill. After briefly stating the enormous 
growth of these colonies in population 
and wealth, he explained that the measure 
before them was designed to provide 
a free and constitutional government 
for the other Australian colonies, mo- 
delled upon that which had worked well 
in New South Wales. ‘The existing colo- 
nial councils, he added, were, after the 
passing of the Bill, to trace out the elec- 
toral districts, and make all prelimivary 
arrangements. The legislative councils 
were then to be convened, to consist each 
of thirty-six members, twenty-four being 
elected by the constituencies, and twelve 
nominated by the Crown. These councils 
were to assist or to control the colonial 
governors in the duties of administration. 
—Read 2°. 

June 11. In committee on the Aus- 
TRALIAN Coxtontres Bill Lord Monteagle 
moved an amendment, the object of which 
was the adoption of double chambers in 
each of the Colonial Legislatures ; which 
was negatived by a majority of 22 to 20. 


Hovust or Commons. 
May 24. On the motion for Commit- 


IN 


PARLIAMENT. 


tee of Supply, Mr. Blackstone moved as 
an amendment for leave to bring in a Bill 
to repeal so much of the Act 3 and 4 
Victoria, c. 47, as imposes an additional 
duty of 10 per cent. on ASSESSED AND 
Winvow Taxes. The tax was laid on 
expressly to make up a deficiency in the 
revenue, and now that they had so ample 
a margin they ought to reduce a tax so 
laid on.—The Chancellor of the Eache- 
quer resisted the motion, and said that if 
he were even disposed to reduce taxes to 
the extent of two or three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, he should not certainly apply 
that sum to the reduction of the assessed 
taxes, but rather to those articles which 
affected the comforts of the great mass of 
the people.-—The House divided—For the 
amendment, 65; against it, 130. 

In the Miscellaneous Estimates the re- 
moval of the Marsie ArcH from the 
front of Buckingham Palace, and its re- 
erection in the Mall near Stafford House, 
surrounded with a garden, at the cost of 
14,6722. was proposed by Government, 
but withdrawn.—The consideration of the 
estimates for the completion of the new 
PALACE OF WESTMINSTER occupied the 
principal part of the night, different Mem. 
bers objecting, in turn, to the style, size, 
accommodation, decoration, and expense 
of the new Houses.—Sir De Lacy Evans 
moved as an amendment to the vote for 
the decoration of the Houses, that the 
estimate should be reduced by the sum of 
1,050/. proposed to be expended in the 
decoration of the Peers’ private refresh- 
ment-rooms with pictures of the chase by 
Mr. Landseer. This amendment was car- 
ried by a majority of 94 to 75.—The vote 
for the repairs of MaynootH CoLiEGeE 
also led to some discussion, Colonel Sid- 
thorp having moved its rejection. Ona 
division, however, the vote was carried by 
a majority of 121 to 47. Ordered to be 
received on Monday. 

May 30. Lord Ashley moved an ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying for the total 
cessation of Sunpay LaBouR IN THE 
Post-orFicers of the United Kingdom.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceded the religious importance of the 
question, but did not believe that the sav- 
ing of Sabbath occupation would justify 
the prohibition of epistolary intercourse 
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throughout the entire country. —The House 
divided—For the motion, 93; against it, 
68. [On the 10th June Her Majesty's 
answer was reported, acceding to the 
prayer of this address, and it was brought 
into operation on Sunday the 23rd of 
June.] 

Sir F. Buxton moved a resolution 
enjoining the duty of maintaining the 
differential duties on slave-grown SuGAR, 
and declaring the injustice of exposing 
the British West Indian colonist, who 
relied upon free labour, to an unre- 
stricted competition with the unscrupulous 
slave-traders of Cuba and Brazil.—Mr. 
Evans seconded the motion.—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer remarked on the 
inconsistency of advocating a principle as 
regarded sugar, but saying nothing about 
the importation of coffee, tobacco, and 
other articles which were equally the pro- 
duce of slave labour. He thought that 
free labour would ultimately supersede 
slave labour, and that the spirit of enter- 
prise now apparent among the colonists 
promised them a surer result of prosperity 
than they could derive from protection.— 
The House divided—For the motion, 234 ; 
against it, 275. 

June 3. On the order of the day that 
the House resolve itself into a committee 
upon the Metrrorotitan INTERMENTS 
Bill, Mr. Lacy, referring to the nume- 
rous amendments of the Bill, of which 
notice had been given, moved that it be 
referred to a select committee.—Lord D. 
Sluart seconded this amendment.—-Lord 
J. Russell said if this Bill were to be re- 
ferred to a select committee, it was proba- 
ble that no report would be made before 
July, and the measure would be deferred 
until next session.— Mr. Alderman Sidney 
said the Corporation of London had una- 
nimously condemned the centralization 
clauses of the Bill, and would prefer the 
evils of the existing system to a Bill like 
this.—Mr. Hume intended to vote for the 
amendment, and, if he had read the clauses 
of the Bill, he should not have consented 
to the second reading of the Bill, which 
gave to an incorporated Board power over 
the burials of 52,000 bodies annually, the 
appointment of all the clergymen of all 
the cemeteries, and authority to levy fees 
without controul.— On a division the 
amendment was negatived by 159 against 
57, and the House went into committee 
upon the Bill. 

June 4. Mr. French moved a series of 
resolutions relative to the Poor Law 1n 
IRELAND, recommending a return to the 
system of in-door relief as practised in 
1838, declaring that the taxing powers 
now vested in the vice-guardians were ob- 
seligenee and their administration extra- 
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vagant; and that it was unjust to throw 
upon the land alone the maintenance of 
the Irish poor.—The present. system was 
defended by Sir W. Somerviile,—The 
House divided—For the resolutions, 65; 
against, 90. 

June 5. The debate on the Epucarson 
Bill, adjourned from the 17th April, [see 
May, p. 523,] was resumed by Mr. Anstey, 
who examined at much length the objec- 
tions urged against the Bill, the rejection 
of which would indirectly sanction the 
existing insufficient system.—Mr. Wood 
defended the educational foundations and 
institutions connected with the church, 
which treated man as a spiritual being, 
and, whilst improving his intellectual and 
moral qualities, deemed it of paramount 
importance to educate his spiritual facul- 
ties.—The House divided, when the ‘se- 
cond reading was negatived by 287 against 
58, so that the Bill is lost. 

June 6. In committee on the Facto- 
rigs Bill, Mr. Elliot moved a proviso, to 
the effect that it should not be lawful for 
young persons and females to be employed 
or to work in factories for more than ten 
hours daily, between half-past five o’clock 
in the morning and half-past eight in the 
evening ; and that it should be lawful for 
such young persons and females to work by 
sets or relays.—Sir George Grey opposed 
the amendment, which he considered was 
contrary to the spirit of the Bill.—Lord 
Ashley also opposed it.—The committee 
divided— For the amendment, 45 ; against 
it, 246.—Lord Ashley moved an amend- 
ment, the object of which was to prevent 
children between the ages of eight and 
thirteen years from being worked in facto- 
ries, except between the hours of six in 
morning and six in the evening.—The 
committee divided—For the amendment, 
72 ; against it, 102. 

Mr. C. Lewis obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill for taking an account of the Poru- 
LATION of Great Britain. The hon. mem- 
ber said that the cost of the last census 
was 100,000/., a part of which had been 
ae by the parishes, and the rest out of the 

xchequer. By this Bill he proposed that 
the whole expense of the census of 1851 
should be paid out of the national funds. 

A Bill was read a second time, without 
a division, ‘‘ to enable Queen’s Counsel 
and others, not being of the degree of the 
Coif, to act as Jupces of Assizz.”’ 

June 10. A postponed Resolution of 
Supply was read, that a sum not exceed- 
ing 103,6102. be granted for the works of 
the New Houses or PaRrLiaMENT, to 
the 3lst March 1851; whereupon Mr. 
Hume moved to reduce the grant to 
100,610/. The former sum was carried ; 
Ayes 144, Noes 62,—Mr. Hume then 
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moved for a select committee on the same 
subject, which was negatived by 85 to 55. 

Lord J. Russeli then moved the second 
reading of the Lorno LievuTENANT ABOo- 
LITION (IRELAND) Bill.—Mr. H. Grattan 
moved that it be read a second time that 
day six months.—Mr. G. A. Hamiiton 
seconded the amendment, and Mr. M. 
O’ Connell supported it.—The debate was 
adjourned to the 17th instant, when the 
second reading was carried by a majority 
of 295 to 70. 

June 11. Mr. Mackinnon moved for a 
select committee to investigate the reve- 
nue, condition, and expenditure of Rams- 
Gate and Marcate Harsours.—Sir 
G. Pechell moved that Dover be included 
in the inquiry. The House divided upon 
the amendment, which was negatived by 
a majority of 71 to 60. The original mo- 
tion was carried by a majority of 78 to 47. 
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Lord Naas then moved that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee, to 
take into consideration the present mode of 
levying the duty on Home-mApbeE Spirits 
in bond.—Lord J. Stuart seconded the 
motion.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said if this motion should be carried 
the House should be prepared to take 4d. 
per gallon from colonial spirits, or to add 
4d. per gallon to home-made spirits, which 
he believed would be no advantage to the 
British distiller.—The House then divided, 
and the motion of Lord Naas was carried 
by a majority of 85 to 53, being a majority 
against the government of 32.—The House 
then went into committee, and Mr. Forbes 
Mackenzie moved resolutions the object 
of which was that the charge of duty 
should be made only upon the quantity of 
spirits taken out of bond.—Agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The electoral law having been carried 
by the large majority of 433 against 241, 
it was promulgated on Monday the 3rd of 
June, bearing the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. As a loi d’urgence 
it was requisite that its promulgation 
should take place within three days. As 
it was not promulgated on Sunday a re- 
port was put in circulation that the Presi- 
dent hesitated to affix to it his signature. 
Nothing, however, could be more un- 
founded than the supposition that Louis 
Napoleon was opposed to the law. He 
expressed to several persons his satisfac- 
tion at the result of the discussion, and to 
one person said, “ Ils ont passé mon pro- 
jet de loi.”’ 


SPAIN. 


On Sunday the 7th of April, the cathe- 
dral of Saragossa was struck by lightning, 
and took fire. This accident happened at 
the moment when the procession of the 
Holy Sacrament was coming out of the 
church with the viaticum for the sick. 
The crowd was great; for the people 
thronged to see the procession, which was 
headed by a band of music, and a picket 
of grenadiers. Presently a thick cloud 
overcast the sky, and darkened the city 
like sudden nightfall; the heavy rain 
which fell obliged the procession to face 
about and take shelter in the church. No 
sooner had the priests and choristers ef- 
fected this movement than a long roll of 
thunder, which shook the ancient cathe- 
dra] to its foundations, was preceded by a 
violent crack, as if the building had been 

Gent. Maa, Vor. XXXIV, 


rent. The tower had been struck by light- 
ning. The son of the bell-toller escaped 
with a smart shock ; but his father was 
suffocated, and precipitated lifeless from 
the belfry to the pavement of the church. 
The roof caught fire, and a violent wind 
fanned the flames, so that all efforts to ex- 
tinguish them were vain, and by three in 
the afternoon the dome was burned. 


AMERICA. 


The Nicaragua treaty has been con- 
firmed in the Senate by a vote of 42 to 10, 
Clay, Webster, and Cass, with others of 


‘ distinction, took occasion to express ap- 


probation in most decided terms, and vin- 
dicated its various provisions. 

A buccaneering expedition, proposing 
to revolutionise Cuba, started from New 
Orleans on the 7th of May. It was headed 
by General Lopez, who landed at Carde- 
nas, asmall town of 3000 or 4000 inha- 
bitants, about 90 miles from Havannah, 
on the 17th. His forces consisted of some 
500 men, who took possession of the town 
after a slight and ineffectual resistance. 
The garrison, composed of about 60 sol- 
diers, was driven into a church, and after 
the loss of three men surrendered. The 
greatest excitement was produced at Ha- 
vannah by the movements of Lopez. The 


gity was placed under martial law, the re- 


sident foreigners were ordered to enrol, 
several thousand militia were organised, 
and every preparation was made for a vi- 
gorous resistance. The troops at Matan- 
zas amounted to 1500, and 800 were im- 
mediately despatched from Havannah to 
reinforce them and _ against Lopez, 
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After landing and burning the govern- 
ment house, the invading troops remained 
in peaceable possession of Cardenas, but 
soon proceeded to collect their wounded, 
and prepare for a safe retreat. General 
Lopez, with one of his aides, Major San- 
chez Essnaga, arrived at Savannah. They 
Were promptly arrested by the United 


Domestic Occurrences. 
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States marshal, under orders from the 
President, and carried before the judge of 
the District Court. No one appearing 
to accuse the parties, and no evidence be- 
ing presented to authorise their commit- 
ment, they were discharged from custody, 
and left Savannah for Mobile. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND iTS VICINITY. 


April11. Anew church at Shepherd’s 
Bush in the parish of Hammersmith, was 
consecrated under the designation of St. 
Stephen’s. It has been trected at the sole 
expense of the Lord Bishop of London, 
who has also endowed it with 150/. a-year 
from the revenues of his see, the Ecclesi- 
astical, Commissioners contributing 40/. 

er ann. The architect is Mr. A. Salvin. 
tt has an elegant tower and spire 150 feet 
high; and consists of a nave and side ailes, 
achancel, and two porches. The interior 
is fitted with English oak ; the aisles laid 
with red and buff tiles, and the chancel 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The stained 
glass is unusually abundant. The east 
window, of stained glass, has been pre- 
sented by the Bishop’s family ; the west 
window by subscription; the two north 
windows of the chancel by Mr. William 
Scott; the south window by the archi- 
tect and the builder Mr. Bird; the two 
windows at the east end of the aisles by 
the clergy of Essex, in respect to their 


former diocesan ; a small window near the. 


roof of the chancel by the Bishop’s chap- 
lain; and two quatrefoils in the nave by 
Mr. Willement, the artist. The organ, 
communion-plate, and alms-dish have been 
 cepargpen by other donors; and the font 

y the churchwardens of Finchley. For 


the site of the church, parsonage, and 
schools, half an acre of freehold land was 
tee by the Messrs. Gomme, builders, of 

ammersmith. To allow more space for 
the parsonage and schools, the church was 
built, partly on the waste belonging to 
the Bishop, as lord of the manor, and 


partly on the land given. His lordship 
as also purchased a piece of the freehold 
land adjoining for a garden to the parson- 
age, which building is in a forward state, 
and it is expected the schools will be 
erected by the parishioners. 

A new Park is proposed for the borough 
of Finsbury, to have its entrance at High- 
bury, passing along the right side of the 
Holloway and Hornsey road to the Seven 
Sisters’ House, from thence taking an 
easterly direction to the Green-lanes, and 


then proceeding south to the New River, 
completing the inclosure—a space of 300 
acres. In addition, it is proposed to form 
an esplanade on the banks of the New 
River, which runs through the park, 15 
feet in width, commencing at the New 
North-road, and extending to the reser- 
voirs at Lordship-lane ; the total cost of 
of the undertaking being estimated at 
150,0007. 

The statue of Mr. Huskisson, presented 
to the members of Lloyd’s by his widow, 
has been placed in the vestibule of that 
establishment. It is from the chisel of 
Mr. Gibson, and is a fine work of art, 
standing upwards of nine feet high. The 
drapery is arranged in chaste classic Roman 
style. The head and features are beauti- 
fully executed. 

May 25. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company’s ship Ripon, 
arrived at Southampton, with 166 pas- 
sengers, and among them Jung Bahadoor 
Koonour Ranage, Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary from Nepaul to her Majesty. 
In his own country, bis Highness occupies 
the important posts of Prime Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 
He is the first Hindoo of so high a caste 
who has ever been in England. In the 
suite of his Highness are his two brothers, 
Colonels Juggat and Dheer Shumshere 
Jung, and twenty-four attendants; also 
Mr. Macleod, his secretary and interpre- 
ter, and Captain Cavanagh, in political 
charge of the mission. ‘The Prince is most 
richly equipped in the Oriental fashion, 
his head-dress and costume being pro- 
fusely embellished with gold, and glittering 
with precious stones, pearls, and diamonds, 
said to be worth 150,000/. sterling. He 
is very handsome, and so are most of his 
suite, though small in stature. He has 
taken up his residence in Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall. The whole party was 
at Epsom on the Derby day, where they 
seemed highly delighted. They have also 
been entertained by the East India Com- 

any, and were present at some other pub- 
ic dinners, but without partaking of our 
provisions, 
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The Building for the Ewhibition of 
Industry.—This building, which is to be 
erected in Hyde Park between the south 
bank of the Serpentine and the Kensing- 
ton-road, will be 2,300 feet long, rather 
more than 400 feet across, and the roofed 
area will probably extend to about 900,000 
square feet, or upwards of 20 acres. In 
the centre of the south front, opposite 
Prince’s Gate, will be placed the principal 
entrance and offices. There will be three 
other great entrances in the centre of the 
other side of the building. Gangways, 
48 feet wide, clear and uninterrupted ex- 
cepting by seats, will connect the en- 
trances, and at the intersection of these 
main lines it is proposed to form a grand 
circular hall for sculpture, 200 feet in 
diameter. Considerable spaces surround- 
ing the old trees (which must be carefully 
preserved) will be fitted up with refresh- 
ment rooms surrounding ornamental 
gardens, with fountains, &c. The vast 
area destined to be filled with the products 
of all climes will be covered with remark- 
ably simple iron roofing, of 48 feet span, 
running from end to end of the building; 
supported by hollow iron columns resting 
on brick piers, and covered very probably 
with boarding and slate. The extent of 
the roof covering the main avenue will be 
96 feet. The lowest line of the main 
roofing will be 24 feet high, and the clear 
height of the central gangway will be 
about 50 feet. The floor will, for by far 
the greater portion of the area, be formed 
of boarding laid on joists and sleeper 
walls, The external inclosures will in all 
cases be constructed of brick. The light 
will be principally derived from skylights. 
The central hall will be a polygon of 16 
sides, four of which will open into gardens 
reserved around it. Its main walls will 
be in brick, and about 60 feet high. The 
covering of this splendid apartment will be 
in iron, and probably domical. The whole 
building is to be finished by January next. 

The Commissioners for the Subdivision 
of Populous Parishes have published a 
report, recommending the sale of livings 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, the 
proceeds of which are to form a fund for 
the erection of 600 new Churches, and for 
augmenting the income of small livings. 
As many as 774 benefices are in the gift of 
the Chancellor, with an aggregate annual 
value of nearly 200,000/.; and these ad- 
vowsons, they calculate, would realise a 
sum more than sufficient for the objects 
they have inview. The sales, they suggest, 
should extend over a series of years, and 
be effected, if possible, with persons locally 
interested in the respective parishes, as 
residents or proprietors. They are of 
opinion that no other course has yet been 
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pointed out which would so effectual] 
supply the present deficiency of Chure 
accommodation. 

St. Barnabas Church, Pimlico, to which 
is attached a College, with a house for 
several Clergy, and ample school-rooms, 
was consecrated on the 11th of June (St. 
Barnabas-day), by the Lord Bishop of 
London, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of clergy and laity. A procession of 
chorister boys and men, and about seventy 
clergy, all in surplices, having issued from 
the door of the College, proceeded along 
the street-a few yards, and entered the 
church by the western door, chanting the 
68th Psalm from Helmore’s Psalter. The 
usual ceremonies and services then took 
place, the Bishop of London preaching 
the sermon, and the Holy Communion 
being administered to a large number of 
persons. A dinner “ for rich and poor” 
followed, the Bishop of London being in 
the chair. Several toasts were proposed, 
and were duly responded to. The site for 
the whole buildings was given by the Mar- 
quess of Westminster. ‘The organ, a very 
fine instrument, was presented by the Rev. 
Sir G. F. Ouseley. The buildings exter- 
nally are strikingly ecclesiastical, though 
plain; but the church is exceedingly 
beautiful internally, the chancel, especially, 
being richly coloured. Every window in 
the church is of stained glass. All the 
seats are free and open, and furnished with 
kneeling boards. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The parish church of St. Mary, Chel, 
tenham, has recently undergone repairs, 
The woodwork of the roof of the south 
ailes, almost throughout its entire length, 
was found much decayed, but has now 
been effectually repaired. The organ, 
which has stood for many years at the west 
end of the nave, in aloft above the general 
tier of galleries, has been taken down, 
which has had the effect of throwing open 
a very beautiful Decorated window, the 
upper part of which has hitherto been 
entirely concealed. The organ will pro- 
bably be placed in the south transept. The 
chancel has been improved by removin 
the upper part of the altarpiece, whic 
almost concealed the tracery of the fine east 
window. The altarpiece, Corinthian in 
design, was removed from Gloucester ca- 
thedral about forty years ago, and it seems 
not improbable that ere long it will be 
again removed, and reveal the more simple 
design which it now conceals ; the window 
having an embattled moulding at the 
springing of the arch; the part below 
being filled in with stonework between the 
mullions, and having been decorated with 
wall paintings, portions of which still re- 
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main. The windows of the church are 
very good, particularly a circular window 
in the north transept ; and the general pro- 
portions and details of the building are 
good, but the effect much injured by the 
high pews and unsightly galleries which 
have from time to time been erected in 
order to obtain increased accommodation. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


May 20. The spire of the church of 
King’s Norton was struck by lightning, 
during a sudden and very short storm, 
and shivered into a thousand fragments. 
The lightning touched slightly several other 
parts of the building; and dislodged se- 
veral large stones from the east end gable, 
some of which passed through the draw- 
ing-room window of Mr. T. Tibbits, Nor- 
ton manor-house, but none of the family 
were there at the time. Many of the 
fragments broke through the roof and floor 
of the gallery at the west end, crushing a 
very handsome font. The parish which 
has suffered this great misfortune is a very 
small one, containing less than 10,000 
acres of land. It is, moreover, the second 
calamity of the kind which has befallen it 
within the last seven years ; this spire was 
struck in Feb, 1843, when damage was 
caused to the amount of 200/. and the 
debt occasioned by the first, was paid off 
only a few weeks before the second fell. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


March 14. The new church at Ather- 
stone was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. The church which formerly 
occupied a portion of the site was capable 
of containing about 800 persons, who were 
accommodated in square pews of the worst 
description, and in galleries, of which there 
were three—one at the east, one at the 
west end, and one on the south side of the 
church. In the new building, sittings are 
provided for 1,250 persons, and the ex- 
pense has been defrayed by public sub- 
scriptions, aided by grants of 500/. from 
the Lichfield Diocesan Society, and 300/. 
from the Incorporated Society for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, and 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels. The 
tower of the old building and a fine chan- 
cel to the east of it have not been re- 
moved : it is proposed to restore them, and 
to increase the height of the tower, as 
soon as sufficient funds can be raised for 
the purpose. Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon 
are the architects. 

May 6. Charlecote-hali, the ancient 
seat of the Lucys, near Stratford-upon- 


Provincial Intelligence. 


* roup 


[July, 


Avon, was burglariously entered, and pro- 
perty of considerable value stolen, in- 
cluding three gold watches, one with a 
portrait of Charles II. set round with 
diamonds; a small miniature of Sir Tho- 
mas Lucy, the original “ Justice Shallow,” 
before whom Shakspere was taken for 
deer-stealing; a gold medal of Shakspere; 
a magnificent ring, enamelled, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ The gift of Henry VIII. to 
his treasurer,’ ‘‘ Ward’’ engraved inside, 
&c. Two suspicious characters having 
been seen in the neighbouring village of 
Barford, descriptions of their dress were 
forwarded to the police, and a man was 
apprehended at Birmingham, with a small 
portion of thé spoils in his possession. 
He is named Walters ; and, some months 
ago, after having first robbed the house of 
the governor, escaped out of Worcester 
gaol. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The west window of Bridlington Church 
has been restored from its unsightly mass 
of rude masonry, and filled with stained 
glass, on a design supplied and executed 
by Mr. Wailes. The entire height of this 
magnificent perpendicular window is 55 
feet, and the width 29 feet below the’ 
transome, and 31 feet above. The nine 
large openings under the tracery and above 
the transome are each 15 feet high, and 
of proportionate Width, and are filled in 
with full-length figures as large as life, in 
niches, surmounted by crocketed canopies. 
The centre figure is that of the Saviour, 
holding a globe and cross. The others 
are the four evangelists, St. Paul and St. 


Peter, the Virgin Mary, with lilies, and 


the Lamb. The openings below the tran- 
some are each 12 feet high, and 2 feet 
wide. The centre contains the figure of 
St. Thomas with aspear. The others are 
decorated with angels, alternating with 
flowered quarries, each with a separate 
lily, in allusion to the dedication of the 
church to the Virgin Mary. The chief 
openings in the tracery are filled in with 
such symbols as the crown of thorns, 
spear, nails, and sponge, and the secondary 
and subordinate openings with angel- 
figures, pelican, Ths, &c. 


SCOTLAND. 


The estate of Bartonholm, in Irvine 
parish, which belonged to the late Colonel 
S. M. Fallarton, has been sold by public 
at Irvine, and knocked down at 
10,5002. to C. D. Gairdner, esq. as com- 
missioner of the Earl of Eglinton. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazeTTE Promotions. 


May 1. Edward Hayward, esq. to be one of 
the Corps of Gentlemen at Arms. 

May 31. The Hon. William Stafford Jer- 
ningham, (paid Attaché to Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion at the Hague,) to be Secretary of Legation 
at Rio de Janeiro. 

June i, Charles Christopher Baron Cotten- 
ham, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
created Viscount Crowhurst, of Crowhurst, in 
Surrey, and Earl of Cottenham, of Cottenham, 


co. ea = 
June 3. Royal Artillery, brevet Major T. A. 
Lethbridge to be Lieut.-Colonel. 


June 5. Royal Artillery, brevet Major D. 
Thorndike to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 7. 17th Foot, Major J. O’Grady to be 
Major.—97th Foot, Major G. Hutchinson to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 14. 69th Foot, Capt. A. Cole to be Major. 
—Royal East Middlesex Militia, W. Reed, esq. 
to be Major. 

June 18. Royal Artillery, brevet Major W. 
Fraser to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

June 19. Lord Langdale, Master of the Rolls, 
the Right Hon. Sir L. Shadwell, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of ny and Sir R. M. Rolfe, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, to be Lords Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal.—_James Scotland, 
esq. to be Chief Justice for the island of St. 
Christopher ; Sir Robert Bowcher Clarke, Knt. 
C.B. (Chief Justice of Barbados), to be also 
Chief Justice of St. Lucia; John George Por- 
ter Atthill, esq. to be Puisne Judge; Louis La 
Caze, esq. to be Attorney-Gen. ; and Cyprien 
Mallet Paret, esq. to be Solicitor-General for 
that island.—William Whalley Billyard, esq. 
to be Crown Solicitor for Civil Business in the 
colony of New South Wales. 

June 21. Unattached, Capt. the Hon. J, 
Colborne, from the 16th Foot, to be Major. 





Nava Promotions. 


May 2. Captain Michael Quin (1837), to 
command the Ajax, 56, flag-ship of Rear-Adm. 
M. H. Dixon, at Cork. 

May 29. Capt. W. J. H. Johnstone to the 
Albion. 

June 1. Commanders, W. Howat to the 
Albion, and H, Temple to the Dolphin. 

June 24. Rear-Admiral the Hon. G. Poulett 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Capt. J. E. 
Wemyss to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue.— 
Retired Captains, Edward Saurin, John Hardy 
Godby, and Christopher Strachey, to be Re- 
tired Rear-Admirals, on the terms proposed 
Ist Sept. 1846. 





/EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS AND 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Rev. W. M. Allen, Shouldham P.C. w. Should- 
ham-Thorpe P.C. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. F. ae Staverton V. Devon. 

Rev. G. C. Bailey, Shipdham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. M. Barlow, Burgh R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. J. Beresford, Precentorship Peterbo- 
rough Cathedral, 

Rev. H. Bisse, Winford R. Somerset. — 

Rev. E. C. L. Blenkinsopp, Scarth-hill P.C. 
Lancashire. é 

Hon. and Rev. G. T. UO. Bridgeman, Willey R. 
w. Barrow P.C. Salop. 

Rev. T. Burne, Moreton P.C, Gnosall, Salop. 


Rev. W. Carpenter, D.D. Heathfield P.C, 
Moss-side, Manchester. 

Rev. E. M. Chapman, Swinstead V. Lincolnsh. 

Rey. J. Chapman, Newport V. Essex. 

Rev. O. Crewe, Astbury R. Cheshire. 

Rev.L. Deedes, Welwyn Deanery-Rural, Herts. 

Rev. J. Downall, Okehampton V. and Deanery- 
Rural, Devon. ; 

Rev. G. S. Drew, St. John-the-Evangelist P.C. 
St. Pancras, Middlesex. 

Rev. E. Duncombe, Barthomley R. Cheshire. 

Rev. J. R. Errington, Ashbourne V. w. Maple- 
ton R. Derbyshire. 

Rey. S. P. Field, Boulge R. w. Debach R. Suff. 

Rev. A. H. Frost, St. James P.C. Meltham 
Mills, Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Garnier, Trinity R. St. Marylebone. 

Rev. J. Garvey, Ashby R. w. Fenby C. Line. 

Rev. F. O. Giffard, Hartley-Wintney V. Hants. 

Rev. C. Grant, St. Luke P.C, Barton Hill, 
Bristol. 

Rev. R. H. Gray, Kirkby P.C. Walton-on-the 
Hill, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Griffiths, Resolven P.C. Valeof Neath, 
Glamorganshire. 

Rev. T. N. Harper, St. Peter P.C. Charlotte 
Street, Pimlico. 

Rev. C. Hart, St. Pancras (Old Church) P.C, 
Middlesex. 

Rev. J. B. Hayley, Brightling R. Sussex. 

Rev. C. Hebert, Burslem R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. S. R. Hole, Caunton V. Notts, 

Rev. H. P. Hope, Hilfield P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. G. Hustler, Appleton-le-Street V. Yorksh. 

Rev. B. Hutchinson, St. Michael V. St. Al- 
ban’s, Herts. 

Rev. J. Hutchinson, Canoury Residentiary 
and Precentorship, Lichfield Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Hutchinson, Hanford P.C. Trentham, 
Staffordsbire. 

Rev. T. Ilderton, Felton V. Herefordshire. 
v. E, K. James, Penmaen R. Glamorgansh. 

Rev. J. Jones, Christ Church P.C. Waterleo, 
Sefton, Lancashire. 

Rev. W. P. Jones, Clee V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. W. M. Kerr, Nevendon R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Layng, Creeton R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. H. C. Leaver, Shepton Montague P.C. 
Somerset. 

Rev. J. B. Lowe, St. Jude P.C. West-Derby, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. A. J. Lowth, Aldershott P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. F. A. S. Marshall, Minor Canonry, Peter- 
borough Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Mee, St. James P.C. Riddings w. Lron- 
ville, Alfreton, Salop. 

Rey. 8S. W. Merry, Yeaveley ?.C. Derbyshire. 

Rey. E. G. Monk, Great Cowarne V. Hereford. 

Rev. D. L. Morgan, Rhymney P.C. Monmouth. 

Rey. C. F. Newell, Broadstairs P.C, Kent. 

Rev. H. Palk (R. of Bridford), Kenn Deanery- 
Rural, dio. Exeter. 

Rev. J. Penny, Steepleton-Iwerne R. Dorset. 

Rev. A.F. Pettigrew, ye Chapel, Middx. 

Rev. S. Phillips, Pickwell R. Leicestershire. 

Rev. J. P. Pitcairn, Longsight P.C. Lancash. 

Rev. G. B. F. Potticary, Girton R. Camb. 

Rev. R. Sadleir, D.D. Sub-Deanery of St. Pa- 
trick’s, Dublin. 

Rev. R. Scott, South-Luffenham R. Rutland. 

Rev. R. J. Shields, Hornby P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. J. R. Shurlock, Hethe R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. L. Sisson, Ediugthorpe R. Norfolk. 

Rev. G. E. Tate, New District Church, St. 
George-in-the-Fields P.C. Southwark. 

Rev. E. W. Tuffnell (R. of Beechingstoke), 
Canonry of Major Pars Altaris in Salisbury 
Cathedral. 
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Rev. W. 8S. Wade, Redbourn V. Herts. 

Rev. — Walton, Silkstone V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Ward, Wath R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. C. S. Willet, Monkleigh V. Devon. 

Rev. W. Williamson, St. Mary’s Chapel, Mary- 
port, Cumberland. 

Rev. G, Yalden, Twywell R. Northamptonsh. 


To Chaplaincies &c. 


Rev. A. G. Edouart, Charing Cross Hospital, 
London. 

Rev. Horatio Nelson Goldney, High Sheriff of 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. E. Harrison, Duchess of St. Alban’s. 

Rev. J. F. Lingham, (V. of Northbourne, Kent,) 
Lord Londesborough. 

Rev. G. Sandford, Cemetery, Sheffield. 

Rev. W. St. George Sargent, Lord Elibank. 

o. “4 Temple, Training Institution, Kneller 

. : 


Rev. A. K. Thompson, St. Edmund's Lecture- 
ship, Dudley, Worcester. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


W. H.Curtler, Fellowship Trinity college, Oxf. 

Rev. J. Fenwick, Tutorship of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge. 

Rev. F. Shaw, Second Mastership Grammar 
School, Grantham, Linc. 

Rev. H. Thomas, Second Master of Chelmsford 
Grammar School. 


Erratum. 
P. 655, for Rev. J. Haynes, read Haymes, 
Galby R. Leicestershire. 


eee 


BIRTHS. 


April 2\. In Devonshire street, Hyde park, 
Mrs. James Arthur Morgan, a dau.——24. At 
Teheran, the wife of Col. Sheil, a dau. 

May 18. At Edinburgh, the wife of J. Wil- 
son Rimington Wilson, esq. of Broomhead 
hall, Yorksh. a dau,——At Yotes court, Kent, 
the wife of Hughes F. — esq. a son and 
heir.—-22. At Twyford abbey, the wife of 
Edmund Burke Roche, esq. M.P. a son and 
heir.——26. In St. James’s place, Lady Lyttel- 
ton, a dau.——At Settrington house, Yorksh. 
Mrs. Willoughby, a son.——27. At Springfield 
house, Warw. the wife of Edmund Vernon 
Mackinnon, esq. 5th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 
—At Gloucester terr. Hyde park, the wife 
of Charles W. Morice, esq. a son.——29. At 
Sussex gardens, the wife of N. B. Edmonstone, 
esq. a son.——30. The wife of the Rev. George 
Adams, B.D. Rector of Farndon, co. North- 
ampton, a dau.—-At Upper Tooting, Mrs. 
Charles Rivington, a dau. 

June. In Gloucester sq. Hyde park, Mrs. 
James MacGregor, a son, ——At the Vine, 
Hampshire, Mrs. Wiggett Chute, a dau.——2, 
At Hastings, the wife of George Courthope, 
esq. of Whiligh, Sussex, a son.——At Maise- 
more, near Gloucester, the wife of Francis 
Edward Guise, esq. a son.——At Broughton 
rectory, Northamptonshire, the Lady Georgina 
Forbes, a son.——At Cranley rectory, the Hon. 
Mrs. J. H. Sapte, a son.—-3. The wife of 
Francis Hart Dyke, esq. of Tilney st. Park 
lane, a dau.—4. At Southsea, the wife of 
Captain Erasmus Ommanney, R.N. of Her 
Majesty’s ship Assistance, forming one of 
Capt. Austin’s Arctic expedition, a son.—— 
5. At Hyde park gardens, the Hon. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Kinnaird, a dau.— At Tusmore, Oxon, 
the Hon. Mrs. Percy Barrington, a dau.——At 
Edinburgh, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Hope Gib- 
sone, a dau.——At Wilton crescent, Mrs. Eric 
Carrington Smith, a dau.—At Kiddington, 
the wife of Mortimer Ricardo, esq. a son.—— 

At Calbourne rectory, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. Robert Sumner, a dau.—— 


7. At Tickhill castle, the wife of R. G. Lum- 
ley, esq. a son and heir. —— In Grosvenor 
square, the Countess of Galloway, a dau.—— 
8. At Tortworth, the Hon. Mrs. Percy More- 
ton, a son.——At Chettle lodge, Cranborne, 
Dorset, the wife of Captain Douglas Curry, 
R.N. a son.——10. In Hyde park sq. the wife 
of William Longman, esq. a dau.——At Hater- 
ville, near Esher, the Hon. Mrs. Oliver William 
Lambart, a son.——20. At Earlham lodge, near 
Norwich, Mrs. Henry Morgan, a son. 


ee 


MARRIAGES. 


April6. At Greenwich, George-Godolphin, 
second son of Thomas Osborne, esq. Deputy 
Commissary Gen. to the Forces, to Judith- 
Matilda, youngest dau. of the late William 
Bartlett, esq. H.E.1.C.S8. 

8. At Dublin, Christopher Bagot Lane, esq. 
Professor of Civil Engineering, Queen’s coll. 
Cork, to Emily-Henrietta, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Joshua Story, of Bingfield, Cavan. 

9. At Drumbanagher, Arthur Borton, esq. 
Major in the 9th Regt. to Caroline-Mary-Geor- 

ina, only child of the Rev. J. F. Close, of 
Morne rectory, co. of Down.——At All Souls’, 
Langham place, the Rev. William Williamson, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Clare hall, Camb. to 
Jane-Hutchinson, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Ferguson, M.D. Inspector-Gen. of Military 
Hospitals.——At Langton-upon-Swale, York- 
shire, the Rev. Robert Morgan Price, Chap- 
lain Bengal Est.to Frances-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Hew Steuart, R.N.— 
At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Edward Richard 
Meade, esq. ouly surviving son of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Pierce Meade, to Eleanor- Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Bosanquet, esq.—At St, 
Andrew’s Marylebone, the Rev. Nevill Gream, 
of Rotherfield, Sussex, to Mary, second dau. 
of Thomas Chandless, esq. of Gloucester place. 
~——At Chiswick, Robert Laurie, esq. of the 
College of Arms, Norroy King of Arms, to 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Robert Handy, 
of Fareham, Hants.— At Welton, Northamp- 
tonshire, Kobert Affleck, esq. second son of 
the Rev. Sir R. Affleck, Bart. to Maria-Emily, 
eldest dau. of E. S. Burton, esq. of Churchill, 
——At Whitby, Chas. Alexander Robt. Crigan, 
esq. son of the Rev. Dr. Crigan, of Riccall, to 
Jane, fourth dau. of W. 8. Chapman, esq. of 
High Stakesby, Whitby.——At Anton’s tin 
Berwickshire, Chas. Samuel Greu, esq. second 
son of the late Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. to 
Margaret-Dysart, youngest dau. of the late 
Gen. Sir Martin Hunter, G.C.M.G. G.C.H. 

10. At Tonbridge Wells, the Rev. George 
Goldney, M.A. of Southfield, Fellow of King's 
college, Camb. to Annie, only surviving child 
of the late ‘John Hone, esq. of Great Marlow. 
——aAt Ryde, Isle of Wight, the Rev. W. R. 
Tilson Marsh, M.A. Incumbent of St. James’s, 
Ryde, to Selina-Rose-Catherine, youngest dau, 
of the late G.G. Morgan, esq. M.P. for Brecon, 
and niece of Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. of 
Tredegar.——At Stinsford, co. Dorset, Capt. 
Frederick English (35th Regt.), eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. English, R.E. to Ellen, 
third dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Sir Francis 
Collier.— At Northampton, G, Worley, jun. 
esq. of Sywell, to Georgiana-Sophia, second 
dau. of James Pell, esq. of Sywell lodge.—— 
At Knightsbridge, the Rev. William Spranger 
White, of the Brae, Roxburghshire, and In- 
cumbent of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Jed- 
burgh, to the Hon. Louise Madeline Campbell, 
eldest dau. of the Lord Chief Justice.——At 
Cheltenham, Benjamin Huntsman, esq. of 
West Retford hall, Notts, to Anna-Maria, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Fitzmaurice, R.N. 
Adjutant of the Royal Body Guard.—At 
Merthyr Tydvil, Glam. Henry T. J. Macna- 
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mara, . barrister-at-law, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of Walter Morgan, esq. of George town. 
ll. At Rugby, the Rev. Edward Henr 
Price, Curate of Lutterworth, to Anne, fourt 
dau. of the late Frederick Price, esq. of Guern- 
sey.——At Birdsall, Yorksh. the Rev. Richard 
Beverley Machell, Vicar of Barrow-upon-Hum- 
ber, to Emma, eldest surviving dau. of the late 
Henry Willoughby, esq. of Birdsall house.—— 
At Quarndon, near Derby, Edward-Levett, 
second son of Sir francis Sacheverel Darwin, 
of the Priory, Breadsall, to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of Francis Jessopp, esq. of Quarndon.—— 
At Brighton, the Rev. Alfred Sandilands, B.D. 
Incumbent of South Darley, near Matlock, to 
Anna-Maria, second dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Bethune, Rector of Worthard, Balcombe, Sus- 
sex, and widow of H. Leggatt, esq. of Oakfield 
hall.—At Chilton Cantelo, Somerset, John 
Matthew Quantock, esq. of Norton-sub-Ham- 
den, Somerset, to Maria, eldest surviving dau. 
of the late John Goodford, esq. of Chilton 
Cantelo.——At St. Mary Magdalen, James- 
Broomfield, second son of W. Northcott, esq. 
of Peckham, to Adelaide E, M. younger dau. 
of Lieut.-Col. Kingsley, of Peckham.——At 
Buckingham, Samuel Newman, esq. solicitor, 
of Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, son of John New- 
man, esq. of Brand’s house, to Sarah-Anne, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Hearn, esq. solicitor, 
Buckingham.——At Barnes, Richard Blaney 
Wade, esq. to Adelaide, third dau. of the 
Right Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwell, Vice Chan- 
cellor of England.——At Hambledon, Hants, 
Charles James Gunner, solicitor, to Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Edward Hale, esq. of Hamble- 
don, and granddau, of Hugh Downman, Adm. 
of the White.——At Gosport, Comm. J. Elliot 
Bingham, R.N. to Ellen, second dan. of C. F. 
Sorensen, esq. of Woodland pl. Bath, and 
relict of Capt. C. Rowlandson, of the Madras 
Army.——At Upper Chelsea, Capt. Pennant 
Athelwold Jremonger, (late 56th Regt.), son of 
Col. Iremonger, of Wherwell priory, Hants, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Pryce Jones, 
esq. of Coffronnydd, Montgomeryshire.——At 
St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, the Rev. Ralph Rais- 
beck Tatham, M.A. Vicar of Dallington, Sus- 
sex, sixth son of T. T. Tatham, esq. of High- 
gate, to Caroline, younger«lau. of Henry Wil- 
mer, esq. of Baker st. and Down pl. Harting, 
Sussex.— At Newtown Limavady, Ireland, 
Thomas-Tertius, eldest son of Thomas Paget, 
esq. of Humberstone, co. Leic. to Katherine- 
Geraldine, fourth dau. of Marcus M‘Cautland, 
esq. of Fruithill, co. Derry. ——At Tenby, W. R. 
B. M‘Gwire, esq. 14th Regt. of Foot, eldest son 
of the late W. J. M‘Gwire, esq. of Rosstrevor, 
Down, to Caroline-Sophia-Newall, second dau, 
of the late Major J. G. Rorison, E.1.Co’s. Serv. 
—At Cheddon Fitzpaine, the Rev. John P. 
Sill, Curate of Westhorpe, Suffolk, to Letitia- 
Joanna, youngest dau. of the Rev. F. Warre, 
D.C.L. Preb. of Wells. ——At Sandwich, the 
Rev. Charles Pitman Longland, M.A. of May- 
field, Sussex, to Catherine, youngest dau. of 
Mr. Wm. Neales, of Sandwich.—At Folke- 
stone, John Hammond, esq. of Ashley hall, 
Camb. to Emily, fifth dau. of the late R. J. 
Peck, esq. of Newmarket.——At Paddington, 
William Rogers, esq. (96th Regt.) to Bertha- 
Eliza, relict of Thomas Hayley, esq. H.E.1.C.S, 
and youngest dau. of the late Robert Kirby, 
esq. of Cambridge terrace, Hyde park.——At 
Brompton, Richard James Shepard, esq. of 
Tavistock square, to Cleopatra, eldest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Warren, of Thurloe square. 
13. At Folkestone, Ralph Thos. Brockman, 
esq. of Sandgate, to Rachel-Althea-Harden, 
oungest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Paris 
Deodebawe, of the H.E.I.C.S, Resident at 
Lucklow.—At Faversham, Wm. Westwood 
Chafy, esq. only son of the late Rey. Dr, Chafy, 
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Master of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Ma oy Bs 
Eleanor-Constance, eldest dau. of the v. 
Charles Collins, Vicar of Faversham, and 
granddau. of the late Richard Creaghe, esq. 
Castle park, Tipperary——At Cheltenham, 
Lieut.-Col. the Hon. St. Vincent Saumarez, 
to Margaret-Antoinette, 4th dau. of Wm. Hop- 
kins Northey, esy.—At Manerdivy, James 
John Lloyd, esq. late Royal Fusiliers, second 
son of the late Thomas Lloyd, esq. of Bron- 
wydd and Cilrhue, to Susanna-Maria-Anne, 
only dau. of Saunders Davies, esq. M.P. for 
Carmarthenshire. 

15. At Dover, John Purcell, Lieut. 50th 
Regt. to Charlotte-Augusta, youngest dau. of 
Charles Ironside, = Clungunford, 
Salop, Frederick Wollaston, esq. of Shenton 
hall, Leic. to Josette, only child of Captain 
Arbuthnott. 

16. At Alverstoke, near Gosport, Benjamin 
Browning, esy. M.D, Newport, [.W. to Emma, 
eldest dau. of David Compigné, esq. solicitor, 
Gosport, Hampshire——At Sutton-at-Hone, 
Kent, the Rev. W. Whitton Allen, son of the 
Rev. Edward Alien, Rector of Hartley, Kent, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Trimmer; also, at the same time, the Rey. 
Claude RK. Rowlait, son of the Rev. W. H, 
Rowlatt, Reader of the Temple, to Margaret, 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Allen. —At Rogate, 
near Midhurst, the Rev, William Stewart 
Richards, M.A. Rector of Terwick, to Louisa, 
second dau. of S. Bendixen, esq. of London. 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Charles Hut- 
ton, esy. of Lowndes st. son of Wm. Hutton, 
esq. of Beetham house, Westmerland, to Hen- 
rietta, second dau. of Edwd. J. Seymour, esq. 
M.D. F.R.S.—At Corhory tower, Mustel- 
burgh, James Hope, esq. W.S. Wardle lodge, 
to Gertrude, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Buller 
Elphinstone. 

17. At Hull, Henry Fleetwood Nash, esq. of 
Upton Lea, Bucks, to Maria, second dau. of 
Charles Wilkinson, esq.——At Cheltenham, 
George Vitner, esq. to Anna, only dau. of Rear- 
Adm. Lowe, of Pitville parade. —-At Stagsden 
near Bedford, the Rev. J. Wriothesley Russell 
Roy, of All Souls’ college, Oxford, to Eliza, 
youngest dau. of the late Mr. Charles Brown, 
St. Peter’s green, Bedford. 

18. At Salcombe, Devonshire, the Rey. 
Francis Goddard, M.A. Vicar of Alderton, 
Wilts, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late John Wol- 
cott, esq. of Knowle, Salcombe.——At St. 
Mary’s Bryanston sq. Robert B Boyd, esq. 1st 
Royal Dragoons, to Anne-Hatley, widow of 
Capt. George Losack, 69th Regt.——At Ahi- 
nagh, co. of Cork, Nathaniel George Philips, 
esq. of the 47th Regt. to Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the Rey. S. W. Fairtlough, Rector of 
Ahinagh.——At Bolton, Frederic Clowes, esq. 
of Windermere, to Penelope-Esther-Matthews 
—_- of the late William Carlisle, esq. of 

‘olton, —-At Byfleet, Surrey, the Rev. Wm. 
Calder, Incumbent of the church of the Holy 
‘Trinity, Portsea, son of the late James Calder, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Kate-Bennett, youngest 
dan. of the late Henry Francis, esq. of Maize 
hill, Greenwich.—At Prestbury, Glouc. Edw. 
youngest son of the late Rev. Wm. Richards, 
Rector of Little Cheverell, Wilts, and Cor. 
hampton, Hants, to Henrietta, only dau. of the 
late Evan Humphreys, esq. of Garth hall, 
Glam.——At Leamington, Richd. Hugh Smith 
Barry, Capt. 12th Royal Lancers, son of the 
late John Smith Barry, esq. of Marbury hall, 
Cheshire, and of Footy Island, Cork, to Geor- 
gina-Charlotte, dau. of the late Gol. John 
Grey, of the Royal Scots Grays. ——At Brigh- 
ton, George Augustus Morgan, esq. 9th Regt. 
eldest son of Capt. Morgan, formerly 7th Fusi- 
liers, of Golden grove, Flintshire, to Emily~ 
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Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. T. Maine, of 
Bi n wood, Hampshire.——At St. George’s 
Hanover “i the Rey. George Bosan » of 
Guilliards Oak, Sussex, to Louisa, second dau. 

. W. B. Dashwood, R.N. of Lyndhurst, 


20. At Minsterworth, Glouc. John Henry 
Mackenzie, esq. of Teignmouth, to Georgiana, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Hawkins, of Min- 
sterworth. 

22. At St. Paul’s Ruighisbridce, Francis R. 
Wegg-Prosser, esq. M.P. to Lady Harriet C. 
Somers Cocks, second dau. of Earl Somers. 

23. At St. Peter’s Pimlico, Charles Wilton 
Goad, esq. 5th Dragoon Guards, to Esther- 
Sophia, third surviving dau. of the late Col. 
Hildyard, of Flinham hall, Notts, and Wine- 
stead hall, Yorksh.——At Paddington, Lieut.- 
Col. St. Quintin, 17th Lancers, second son of 
the late William Thomas St. Quintin, esq. of 
Scampston hall, to Amy-Elizabeth, fourth dau. 
of the late Goorr Henry Cherry, esy. of Den- 
ford park, Berks.——At St. James’s, James 
Whatman, esq. of Vinters, Kent, to Louisa- 
Isabella, eldest dau. of Mr. and Lady Mary 
Ross.——At Florence, the Rev. Henry Greene, 
son of the late Sir Jonas Greene, of Dublin, to 
Isabella-Ellen, third dau. of William Reynolds, 
esq.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Charles 
Frederick Moore, esq. of Cadeleigh court, near 
Tiverton, to Caroline-Matilda, only child of 
the late Lieut -Gen. the Hon. George Murray. 
—At St. George’s Hanover *. Hon. Philip 
Sidney, only son of Lord De L’ Isle and Dudley, 
to Mary, only child of the late Sir Wm. Foulis, 
Bart. of te gg ee Manor, in the co. of York. 
—At Kirk Braddan, Isle of Man, Henry 
Swansborough, Fe Sarah-Helen, second 
dau. of the Rev. J. W. Jones, Vicar of Church 
Broughton, and Incumbent of Scropton, Der- 
byshire.— At Bassalleg, the Rev. Thomas 
Davies, B.A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
and Curate of Bedwelty, Monmouthshire, to 
Caroline, third dau. of Wm. Morgan, esq. of 
Stow hill, Newport. —— At North Runcton, 
Norfolk, Herbert W. Jones, aa, rome son 
of the late Major-Gen. Sir John Thomas Jones, 
Bart. B. to Catherine-Rachel, dau. of 
Daniel Gurney, esq. —At Gillingham, Kent, 
Adolphus Charles Troughton, esq. second son 
of Richard Zouch Troughton, esq. of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs, to Augusta-Caroline da Costa, 
eldest dau. of the late Commandeur Hippolyte 
Joseph da Costa, Brazilian Minister at the 
Court of London (both of them grandchildren 
of the late Richard Troughton, esq. of Lady 

lace, Hurley, Berks).——At Maidstone, John 

ilton, esq. eldest son of the late Henry Mil- 
ton, esq. of Heckfield lodge, West Brompton, 
to Blanche-Beaufoy, eldest dau. of Meyrick 
Feild, a | of Maidstone.——At West Cowes, 
Archibald Hamilton Tattnall, esq. Capt. 92d 
ieee. son of the late Capt. Tatnall, 
R.N. to Diana, youngest dau. of Thomas Wil- 
liams, esq. of Ivy house, West Cowes, late of 
Burwood house, Surrey. 

24. At Claines, the Rev. T. W. Richards, 
M.A. Curate of Holbeach, Lincolnshire, to 
Emma, second dau. of W. Stallard, esq. of 
Blanquettes near Worcester.—-At Ostend, 
John Harwood, esq. of The Rookery, St. “er: 
Cray, Kent, only child of the late Capt. John 
Harwood, and grandson of the late Rev. Dr. 
Harwood of Lichfield, to Emily-Mary-Worsop, 
only child of Bernard Trollope, esq. of Bruges, 
and lately of Landford, Wilts. 

25. At Exeter, Benjamin Terry Hodge, esq. 
of Sidmouth, to Catherine, relict of the Rev. 
Henry Walter Phillips, of Chacewater, Corn- 
wall, and dau. of the late William Clark, esq. 
of Hackney.—— At Exeter, the Rey. J. E. Hill, 
eldest son of the late Col. J. H. E. Hill, C.B. 
to Maria, second dau, of Major J. R. Godfrey. 
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——At St. James’s Notting hill, Henry Parke" 
Laurence, esq. of the parse f Army, to Mar- 
ret, youngest dau. of Capt. Black, late of 

the 6th Dragoons.— At Uttoxeter, the Rev- 
William Fraser, B.C.L. eldest son of W. Fra- 
ser, esq. formerly of Heavitree, to Mary-Jane, 
dau. of the late C, J. Sneyd Kynnersley, esq. 
of Highfields.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. 
Frederick Drummond, ea to Agnes-Caroline, 
second dau. of the late W. P. Brigstocke, 4. 
of Birdcombe court, Somersetshire, and M.P. 
for the Eastern Division of that county.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. and at the cha- 
pel of the Sardinian Embassy, it. Ottavio 
Giuseppe, son of Signor Ottayio Baratti, of 
Piverone (Ivrea), to Mary-Susan, youn tdau. 
of the late Richard Clarke, esq. of Welton pl. 
co. of Northampton.——At Paddington, Geo. 
Vanderzee, esq. of Shoebury, Essex, to Eliza- 
Ann-Wood, second dav. of H. W. Marriott, 
esq. of Bayswater.— At Sutton, near Hull, 
the Rev. Charles Whittle, Curate of Church 
Knowle, in the Isle of Purbeck, Dorset, and 
eldest son of the late John Whittle, esq. of 
Toller Fratrum, to Elizabeth, dau. of Edward 
Spence, esq. of Tilworth——-At Stoke, Charles 
Joseph Harford, esq. Lieut. H.M.’s 15th Hus- 
sars, eldest son of H. C. Harford, esq. of 
Frenchay lodge,Gloucestersh. to Rosa-Matilda, 
yesoaest dau. of R. Scott, esq. of Oatlands, 
von.—-At Esher, the Rev. Newton J. 
eer, Peeaeee son of John Spicer, of 
Sher pl. to Matilda-Mary, second dau. of J.N. 

i her.——At Penrith, Alex. 


Daniell, esq. of 
esq. Capt. R.N. to Isabella Hay, 


Murray, 


Pp 
oungest dau. of the late Major Brougham, of 
b ft F “Hedland 


enrith,——-At Grantchester, Wm. 4 
esq. of Dunstable, youngest son of William 
Medland, esq. of Hertford, to Mary-Bridgett, 
dau. of the late Alexander Scott Abbott, esq. 
of Camb.—At Milford, Hants, the Rev. Thos. 
Williams, M.A. Incumbent of Flint, to Mary- 
Louisa, only child of the late Rev. Henry 
Jones, Vicar of Northop, Flintshire ——At St. 
Pancras, David-Shaw, second son of the late 
James Barbour, esq. of Dunmuir house, Castle 
Douglas, N.B. to Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Jackson, esq. of Ulverstone. 

27. At Chelsea, the Rev. James Drummond 
Money, of Sternfield Rectory, Suffoik, to Clara- 
Maria, fourth dau. of the late Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart.——At Manchester, W. J. Lam- 
bert, esq. M.D. only son of W. Lambert, esq. 
of Sowerby, near Thirsk, to Sarah Pollard, 
niece of J. Whitehead, esq.— At Alnwick, the 
Rev. Roger Buston, B.A. Vicar of Twyford, 
Hants, late Fellow and Tutor of Emmanvel 
college, Cambridge, to Anne-Mary, seconddau. 
of Philip Dennis, esq. of Alnwick.——At Mary- 
lebone, Charles Turner, only son of the Jate 
Rev. Henry White, A.M. Rector of Claughton, 
Lanc. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Wy. A. 
Arnold, esq. 

. At St. Mary’s Bryanstone sq. Robert, 
yecerest son of the late Rev. G. D. Kent, Pre 

endary of Lincoln, to Emma-Rebecca, second 
dau. of Nicholas Barnable, 7, of Regent st. 
——At Lower Brixham, Devon, Richard Mudge, 
esq. to Sarah, second dau. of Henry Jefferies 
Dugdale, esq. 

. At Leamington, the Cavaliere Luigi del 
Frescobaldi, of the Tuscan Legation in Paris, 
to Frances-Amelia, eldest dau. of William Hay, 
esq. of Hopes, N.B 

30. At Knighton, near Leicester, Coliu 
Campbell Macaulay, esq. of Leicester, to Mary- 
Kendall, eldest dau. of Richard Warner Wood, 
esq. of Stoney gate, Knighton. ——At Coxwold, 
William Marratt, esq. of Doncaster, to Jane- 
Arthar, youngest dau. of the late R, A. Wor- 
sop, esq. of Howden hall, and of Garthorpe, 
Linc.—At Clifton, John Hogg, esq. M.A., 
F.R.S. late Fellow of St. Peter’s college, Cam- 
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b , barrister-at-law, and of Norton house, 
Stockton-on-T to Anne-Louisa-Sarah, se- 
cond dau. of the late Major Goldfinch, of the 
Priory, Chewton Mendip, and Belmont, Bath. 
——At Lawford, the Rev. J. M. Chapman, 
Rector of a givg Cama and late Fellow of 
Balliol college, to Mary-Emma, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. J. L. Heke € Vicar of Little Clac- 
ton, Essex.—_—At Edinburgh, the Rev. A. C. 
, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
New college, Edinburgh, to Jemima-Gordon, 
dau. of the late William Dyce, esq. M.D. of 
Aberdeen.— At Dartford, Frederick James 
Smith, esq. of Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Susan-Jane, eldest dau. of William 
Hayward, esq. of the Downs, Darenth.—At 
Shrivenham, the Earl of Strathmore, to the 
Hon. Charlotte-Maria Barrington, eldest dau. 
of Lord Barrington.——At Shanklin, Isle of 
Wight, William Cother, esy. of Lincoln’s inn 
and Gloucester, barrister-at-law, to Marion, 
foqnrest dau. of the late John Warburton, esq. 
-D. and granddau. of the late John Aber- 
nethy, esq.——At St. George's Hanover sq. 
the Rev. Frederick Watt, son of Richard Watt, 
esq. of Bishop Burton, Beverley, Yorksh. and 
om Hall, Lanc. to Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Fenwick, esq. of South hill, Chester- 
le-Street, Durham ——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver sj. Edward Harris Donnithorne, esq. of 
Colne lodge, Twickenham, late of the 16th Lan- 
cers, to Georgiana, second dau. of the Rev. 
T.L. Prone: Rector of Sedgefield, Durham. 
—At St. George’s Hanover-sq. John Todd 
Naylor, esq. son of the late J. Todd Naylor, 
esq. to Caroline-Anve, only dau. of Edward 
Amphlett, esq. Lansdowne pl. Cheltenham. 
May. At Cheltenham, the Rev. James 
Sumner, Incumbent of Shrigley, to Ellen- 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Harry Thomas 
King, esq.—aAt Kensington, C. G. Homer, 
second son of J. E. Homer, esq. of Wraxall 
house, Somerset, to Frances- Matilda, youngest 
dau. of the late C. L. Gee, esq.——At Risca, 
John Selwyn Payne, esq. 14th Regt. to Ellen- 
Harriet, —— dau. of John Russell, esq. 
of Risca house, and the Wyelands, near Chep- 
stow, Monmouthshire ——At Lincoln, David 
Babington Ring, barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, London, to Harriet-Annabella, only 
dau. of the late W. P. Kime, esq. of Louth. 

. At Llanvrechva, Monmouthshire, Lieut. 
and Adj. R. Macdonald, 14th Regt. (late of 
Newport) to Clara, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Protheroe, esy ot Malpas court, near Newport. 
—~—At Marseilles, Cyril Augustus White, esq. 
B.A. formerly of St. Peter’s coll. Cambridge, 
second son of the late Rev. I. P. White, of 
Winchester, to Mary-Jane-Josephine, eldest 
dau. of Joseph Coneys, esq. of Galway.——At 

mhagen, Edward Dodd, esq. to Melior, 
sixth surviving dau. of the late Charles Fen- 
wick, esq. Her Majesty’s Consul in Denmark. 
——At Sunbury, Middlesex, Walter, son of 
William Cobbett, esq. to Clara-Eliza, dau. of 
Thomas W. Marriott, esq.—At St. Mark’s, 
Kennington, the Rev. Augustus William Cole, 
M.A. to Sarah, dau. of the late W. Camber, esq. 
——At Fontmell Magna, Dorset, the Rev. C. R. 
Drury, ekiest son of G. D. Drury, esq. Civil 
Service, Madras, to Martha-Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Robert Saikeld.—At Petersham, 
Surrey, Francis T. Le Touzel, esq. of “ey 
to Emily-Georgina, second dau. of Col. J. E. 


Jones, Assistant Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. Wool- 
wich 


8. At Etherley, the Rev. J. P. Eden, Rector 
of Bishopwearmouth, to Catharine-Frances, 
dau. of Henry Stobart, esq. of Etherley house, 
co. Durham. 

4. At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, St 
Binnington, esq. of the Haymarket, to Eliza- 


hen 


beth Etty, niece of the late Wm. Etty, esq. R.A. 
Gent. Mac. Voi. XXXIV. 
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7. Nathaniel Montefiore, esq. second son of 
the late Abraham Montefiore, esq. to Emma, 
fourth dau. of Baron de Goldsmid.——At King- 
ston, sonny £ Charles Blake Norman, third son 
of the late John Norman, esq. of lwood house, 
and of Yatton, Somerset, to Frances, dau. of 
the late Thomas Ross, esq. of Topsham, Devon. 
——At Kingston, H. Cradock, esq. Dockyard, 
Portsmouth, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Major Joliffe, R.M, Southsea.——At Maryle- 
bone, Richard Ashton, esq. of Gorstage hall, 
Cheshire, to Louisa, dau. of the late Sir John 
Lister Kaye, Bart. of Denby grange.——At 
Plymouth, Joseph M. Lyne, esq. to Isabella, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late Charles Shad- 
bolt, esq. of Tottenham.——At Ardwick, the 
Rev. James Peliiam Pitcairn, B.A. youngest 
son of Sir James Pitcairn, Inspector-Gen. of 
Hospitals, Dublin, to Emily, only child of 
a Turner, esq. of Manchester.——At Ply- 
mouth, Comm. John Henn Gennys, esq. R.N. 
second son of the late Edmund Henn Gennys, 
esq. of Whitleigh, to Catherine-Elizabeth-Ca- 
roline, only dau. of Rear-Admiral Arthur, C.B. 
——At Kinblethmont, Alexander C. Lindsay, 
esq. late Capt. 8th Hussars, to Jane, dau. of 
W. F. Lindsay Carnegie, esq.——At Durham, 
the Rev. George Edward Green, M.A. Incum- 
bent of St. Andrew Auckland, and Jate Feliow 
of University college, Darham, to Catherine- 
Talbot, dau. of Thomas Peacock, esq. of Bishop 
Auckland.——At Winchester, Henry Adolphus 
Simonds, esq. to Emma, relict of George Mel- 
lish Simonds, esq. of Reading, and dan. of the 
late William Boulger, esq. of Bradfield house, 
Berks.——At Brompton, George Haldane, of 
Lincoln’s inn, esq, barrister-at-law, to Fanny, 
eldest dau. of the late William Spike, esq. 

8. At Ewell, Edward Priestly Cooper, esq. 
of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, to 
Mary, second dau. of James Gadesden, esq. of 
Ewell castle, Surrey.—-At Upper Chelsea, 
Edward Charsley, esq. of Amersham, third 
son of John Cliarsley, esq. of Beaconsfield, to 
Emily-Harford, youngest dau, of the late Wil- 
liam Charsley, esq. of Wyndham pl.——At 
Stonehouse, Edward Brounker Thring, esq. 
H.E.1L CS, to Emma-Edwina, third dau. of the 
late “y F. we R.N.——At Baldock, 
Herts, Josiah W. Sm th, esq. B.C.L. barrister- 
at-law, of Lincoln's inn, only child of the Rev. 
Jolin Smith, A.M. Rector of Baldock, to Mary, 
second dau. of the late George Henry Hicks, 
esq. M.D. 

9. At Cadoxton, George Leeds, esq. second 
son of Sir George William Leeds, Bart. of Crox- 
ton park, Cambridgesh. to Anne, second dau. 
of the late Thomas Dumayne Place, esq. of 
Ffrwd Vale, co. Glamorgan.——At Peel, Fran- 
cis-Dermott, eldest son of Francis Holland, of 
Cropthorne court, Worcestersh. esq. to Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Ellis Fletcher, esq. 
of Clifton, Lancash.——At Liansaunan, Den- 
bighshire, A. W. F. H. Alexander, (soi-disant) 
Viscount Canada, to Diana. Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Peirce Wynne Yorke, esq. of 
Dyffryn Aled.——At Llangarren, Daniel Bur- 
ton, second son of the late D. B. Scott, of Ing- 
ham, Norfolk, esq. to Edith, youngest dau. of 
the late Thomas Dowll, esq. of Bernithan court, 
near Ross, Herefordshire. 

10. At Christ church, Marylebone, Archi- 
bald Hamilton, esq. to Henrietta-Newton, dau. 
of the late Alexander Duncan, esq. Glendevon, 
Linlithgowshire. 

ll. At St. Peter’s, Eaton sq. Robert, onl 
son of Robert Lemon, esq. F.S.A. &c. to Mari- 


anne, only dau. of John Sainsbury, esq. 
* The Prince ot Lelnin 


18. The Hereditar: gen, 
(nephew to her late Majesty Queen Adelaide,) 
to the Princess Charlotte of Prussia, niece to 
the King of Prussia. 


N 
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Ear or Roscommon. 

May 15. At his residence, Fitzwilliam 
Lodge, Blackrock, near Dublin, in his 
52nd year, the Right Hon. Michael James 
Robert Dillon, Earl of Roscommon (1822), 
and Lord Dillon, Baron of Kilkenny 
West (1619). 

His lordship was born on the 2nd Oct. 
1798, the posthumous son of Michael 
Dillon, esq., Captain in the County of 
Dublin Militia, who was killed by the re- 
bels in the battle of Ross, June 5, 1798, 
having married Mary, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Griffith, Chaplain of the 17th 
Light Dragoons. Capt. Dillon was fourth 
in lineal descent from Patrick Dillon, of 
Rath, in the Queen’s county, seventh son 
of the first Earl. 

On the death of Patrick the eleventh 
Earl, in 1816, he claimed the peerage; but 
the House of Lords did not confirm his 
title to the dignity until the year 1828. 

He married, Aug. 19, 1830, Lady Char- 
lotte Talbot, daughter of John Joseph 
Talbot, esq. and half-sister to the present 
Earl of Shrewsbury. She was raised to 
the precedency of an Harl’s daughter in 
1835, and died Nov. 4, 1843, having had 
issue an only child, James, who died on 
the day of his birth in 1831. 

The next heir male of the family, Peter 
Dillon, esq, uncle to the deceased, died 
near Malaga, in Spain, in the year 1847; 
and we are not aware whether there is any 
other surviving person in remainder to the 
peerage. 

It is stated in the Dublin Eveniny Mail 
that the rightful claimant to this barren 
title—for there is no property attached to 
it—enlisted as a private soldier, and went 
with his regiment to America, where he is 
now residing. He is the son of the late 
Mr. F. Stephen Dillon, who opposed the 
claim of the late Earl before the House of 
Lords in 1828, and who died some time 
afterwards in very embarrassed circum- 
stances. The peerage is now indeed a 
barren honour, without a single acre at- 
tached to it ; although in former times the 
family possessed an immense territory, 
known as Dillon’s Country, which included 
the whole counties of Westmeath and 
Longford. 


Hon. Joun Simpson. 

June 5. At Babworth near East Ret- 
ford, in his 88th year, the Hon. John 
Simpson, a deputy-lieutenant and magis- 
trate of Nottinghamshire: uncle to the 
Earl of Bradford and grandfather of the 
Earl of Yarborough. 

This gentleman was the third son of the 


Right Hon. Henry Bridgeman, first Lord 
Bradford, by Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress. of the Rey. John Simpson, M.A. 
of Stoke hall, co. Derby. He was born 
on the 13th May, 1763; and shortly after 
coming of age succeeded to the estates of 
his uncle Lindley: Simpson, esq. of Bab- 
worth, who died Feb. 8, 1785 ; whereupon, 
in the same year, he took the name and 
arms of Simpson by Act of Parliament. 
A few years after, in 1797, on the death 
of Miss Addison of Bilton, the only dau. 
and heiress of the illustrious Addison by 
Charlotte Coufitess of Warwick and Hol- 
land, he was also made her heir: her mother 
the Countess having been the only dau. 
of Sir Thomas Middleton, of Chirk castle, 
co. Denbigh, Bart. by Charlotte daughter 
of Sir Orlando Bridgeman, Keeper of the 
Great Seal. 

The estate of Bilton is near Rugby. 
It was purchased by Addison in 1711 for 
10,0007. It now produces an annual re- 
venue of 2,200/. and it is understood that 
Mr. Simpson has bequeathed it to his 
daughters. 

In 1794 Mr. Simpson served as High 
Sheriff of Nottinghamshire, and in the 
same year, on the elevation of his father to 
the peerage, he succeeded to his seat in the 
House of Commons, as member for Much 
Wenlock, which borough he continued to 
represent during six parliaments, until the 
dissolution in 1818. In polities Mr. Simp- 
son was of the old Whig school, or, more 
properly speaking, belonged to the party 
represented by such men as the late Sir 
George Saville and the late Earl Fitz- 
William. He was for several years Lieut,- 
Colonel in the Derbyshire militia, under 
ree command of Lord George Caven- 

ish. 

Mr. Simpson was distinguished by his 
practical attention to agriculture. In con- 
sequence of the sandy soil of his estate at 
Babworth he resorted to bone tillage, and 
after some perseverance he transformed a 
dead and almost barren waste into one of 
the best cultivated and most productive 
estates in the county of Nottingham. His 
drainage of low lands was attended with 
equally beneficial results, and he was also 
very successful in the breeding of cattle 
and sheep. He encouraged improvements 
in his farms with the greatest liberality ; 
was a stedfast friend to his tenants, and 
eyer accessible to the calls of public busi- 
ness. In all the relations of private life 
he fulfilled the character of the good old 
English gentleman, 

Mr. Simpson was twice married ; first, 
in 1784, te Henrietta-Frances, only daugh- 
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ter of Sir Thomas Worsley, Bart. of Ap- 
puldercombe vark in the Isle of Wight, by 
Lady Elizabeth Boyle, daughter of John 
Earl of Cork and Orrery. By that lady, 
who died in 1791, he had issue an only 
child, Henrietta- Anna - Maria- Charlotte, 
who was married in 1806 to the Hon. 
Charles Pelham, afterwards Earl of Yar- 
borough, and died in 1813, having had 
issue the present Earl, the Hon. Dudley 
Worsley Pelham, Capt. R.N. and Lady 
Charlotte (a Bedchamber Woman to the 
Queen), married in 1810 to Sir Joseph W. 
Copley, Bart. 

Mr. Simpson married secondly, ia 1793, 
Grace, daughter of Samuel Estwicke, esq. 
formerly of Barbados, and M.P. for West- 
bury. That lady died in 1839, having had 
issue seven sons and six daughters: 1. Henry 
Bridgeman Simpson, esq. who married in 
1830 Frances-Emily, youngest daughter of 
Henry Baring, esq. but has no issue; 2. 
Charlotte; 3. Orlando, who died an infant; 
4. John; 5. Louisa-Elizabeth, married in 
1820 to her cousin the Hon. and Rev. 
Henry-Edmund Bridgeman, and has a 
very numerous family; 6. and 7. George 
and Charles, who died in infancy; 8. 
Caroline, who died in 1839; 9. Isabella ; 
10. Georgiana, married in 1841 to Lieut.- 
Col. William Eyre, 73d Regt. second son 


of the late Vice-Adm. Sir George Eyre, 


K.C.B.; 11. Emily; 12. Arthur, who 
died in 1812 a midshipman in H.M. ship 
Tweed; 13. Emily; and 14. the Rev. 
William Bridgeman; Rector of Babworth, 
who married in 1837 Lady Frances Laura 
FitzWilliam, fourth daughter of Earl Fitz- 
William, and has issue three sons. 

His body was deposited in the family 
vault at Babworth on the 13th of June, 
attended by the greater part of his family 
of both sexes. 


Sir ToomaAs Cartrwricatr, G.C.H. 

April 17. At Stockholm, in his 56th 
year, Sir Thomas Cartwright, G.C.H. of 
Aynhoe, Northamptonshire, her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Sweden. 

Sir Thomas Cartwright was born on the 
18th Jan. 1795, and was the son and heir 
of the late William Ralph Cartwright, esq. 
M.P. for Northamptonshire, by the Hon. 


Emma Mande, daughter of Cornwallis, © 


first Viscount Hawarden. 

Sir Thomas Cartwright entered upon 
public life immediately after leaving Christ 
Church college, Oxford, and, with occa- 
sional absences on leave, spent upwards of 
thirty-five years on the continent at Brus- 
sels, Frankfort, and Stockholm, much 
esteemed everywhere by the diplomatic 
body to which he belonged, and the courts 
to which He was aceredited. During his 


experience abroad he gradually became a 
great admirer of the foreign policy of Lord 
Palmerston, to whom, also, as his patron 
and friend, he was personally much at- 
tached. 

He was created a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order in 1834. 

He succeeded his father in his large 
landed property on the 4th Jan. 1250 (see 
a memoir of Mr. Cartwright.in our vol. 
XXVIII. p. 428). 

Sir Thomas had latterly devoted him- 
self to agricultural pursuits, and the im- 
proved breed of cattle, on a farm of no 
less than eight hundred acres. So great 
was the interest taken by him in that farm 
that, by means of weekly reports trans+ 
mitted by his bailiff, from Aynhoe to 
Stockholm, he made himself regularly ac- 
quainted with every process, even to the 
work done day by day, and by whom, on 
every field of the farm. Had his life been 
prolonged, the neighbourhood and county 
would soon have seen the head of the 
Cartwright family again the resident coun- 
try gentleman, again respected and be- 
loved, like his father, and, like his father, 
regarded as the friend of everything British, 
benevolent, and good. 

Sir Thomas Cartwright was married at 
Munich, Nov. 4, 1824, to Mary-Elizabeth- 
Augusta, daughter of the Count of Sandizell, 
in Bavaria. That estimable lady lives to 
lament his loss, together with two sons, 
the eldest, now travelling in Italy, Wil- 
liam-Cortiwallis, born abroad, and bap- 
tized in England, Jau. 12, 1828, and 
Thomas-Robert-Brooke, at this time an 
undergraduate of Merton college, Oxford. 


Sir G. W. Prescott, Barr. 

April 27. At Caen, in Normandy, aged 
49, Sir George William Prescott, the third 
Bart. (1794), late of Theobalds Park, 
Hertfordshire. 

He was the eldest son of Sir George 
Beeston Prescott, the second Baronet, by 
his first wife, Catharine-Creighton, second 
daughter of Sir Thomas Mills, Knt. Go- 
vernor of Quebec. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy on the demise of his father, who 
died at Paris on the 25th October, 1840, 
having previously sold Theobalds Park to 
the late Sir Henry Meux, Bart. 

Sir George William Prescott married, 
first, July 10, 1827, Emily, daughter of 
Colonel Symes, of Bally Arthur, co. Wick- 
low ; and that lady died without issue Jan. 
3, 1829. 

He married secondly, July 26, 1848, 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Henry Hilliar, 
esq. by whom he has left issue an infatit 
heir, now Sir George Rendlesham Preseott, 
bora in 1846, 


———e 
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Sra Wiriiam Kay, Bart. 

May \6. At his residence in Pall Mall, 
aged 73, Sir William Kay, the second Bart. 
(1803). 

He was the son of William Kay, esq. of 
Montreal, by Anne, daughter of Richard 
Webber, esq. of Plymouth. He succeeded 
to the dignity of a Baronet, Oct. 2, 1807, 
on the death of his great-uncle Sir Brook 
Watson, alderman and some time M.P. 
for the city of London, and commissary- 
general of England, who was created a 
Baronet, with special remainders to his 
grand-nephews successively, who were the 
sons of his sister’s daughter. 

Sir William was some time a deputy 
commissary-general. 

Having died unmarried, he is succeeded 
in the baronetcy by his brother Brook, who 
has been an officer in the maritime service 
of the Hon, East India Company. 


Sir James Fiower, Bart. 

May 17. At Mill Hill, Hendon, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 55, Sir James Flower, the 
second Bart. (1809) a Deputy Lieutenant 
of Herefordshire. 

He was the only son and heir of Sir 
Charles Flower, of Lobb, co. Oxford, and 
Woodford, Essex, the first Baronet, and an 
Alderman of London, by the eldest daugh- 
ter and coheir of Mr. Joseph Squire of 
Portsmouth. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, Sept. 15, 1834. He 
served the office of High Sheriff of Nor- 
folk in 1838; and was appointed Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Herefordshire in 1843. In 
1841 he was returned to Parliament for 
Thetford, by a double return, together 
with the Earl of Euston, and was declared 
on petition in 1842 to have been duly 
elected. He retired at the dissolution in 
1847. 

He married Jan. 2, 1816, Mary-Jane, 
eldest daughter of Sir Walter Stirling, 
Bart. of Faskine, but had no issue. 

The Baronetcy has become extinct ; but 
Sir James had six sisters, five of whom 
were married. 


Sir WitxiaM Fieipen, Bart. 

May 17. At Feniscowles, Lancashire, 
in his 79th year, Sir William Fielden, 
Bart. 

He was descended from a respectable 
family, which has been settled for three 
centuries in the county of Lancaster, and 
was uncle to the present Joseph Fielden, 
esq. of Witton. [le was born March 13, 
1772, the third son of Joseph Fielden, esq. 
of Witton, and brother to John Fielden, 
09 of Mollington hall, who served the 

ce.of High Sheriff of Cheshire in 1203. 

~ He was a manufacturer and merchant at 


(July, 


Blackburn, and in 1832 he was returned 
to Parliament as one of the first members 
for that borough,—professing moderate 
Whig principles, but maintaining the 
church of England. His competitors were 
Mr. Turner and Dr. Bowring, and the re- 
sult of the poll was— 


William Fielden, esq. 
William Turner, esq. . 347 
Dr. J. Bowring 334 


This close contest naturally provoked a 
second trial on the next occasion, in 1835, 
when the numbers were 


William Turner, esq. . 
William Fielden, esq. . 316 
Dr. J. Bowring 303 


In 1837 the former members were op- 
posed by Mr. J. B. Smith, who obtained 
tained only nine votes. In 1841 Mr. Tur- 
ner was defeated by Mr. Hornby, Mr. 
Fielden being again at the head of the 
poll, with 441 votes, John Horuby, esq. 
427, William Turner, esq. 426. 

Sir William Fielden was raised to the 
dignity of a Baronet on the 26th July, 
1846; and he retired from Parliament at 
the dissolution in 1847. 

He married, March 30, 1797, Mary- 
Haughton, daughter of the late Edmund 
Jackson, esq. member of the House of 
Assembly in Jamaica; by whom he had 
issue four sons and five daughters. His 
eldest son is now Sir William Henry 
Fielden. 


377 


432 


Srr C, E. CarrinGTon. 

Nov. 28, 1849. At Exmouth, aged 80, 
Sir Codrington Edmund Carrington, Knt. 
a Bencher of the Middle Temple, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., and F.S.A. 

This gentleman was called to the Bar at 
the Middle Temple, Feb. 10, 1792, and 
soon afterwards repaired to Calcutta, where 
he was admitted an Advocate of the Su- 
premé Court of Judicature, and enjoyed 
the intimate friendship of the great orien- 
tal scholar, Sir William Jones. 

Ill health obliged him to return to 
England in 1799, and he was then called 
upon to prepare a charter of justice for 
Ceylon. On the 19th March, 1801, he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature, and Judge of 


* the Vice-Admiralty Court of that island ; 


and he was knighted on the 24th June 
following. While he held the office of 
Chief Justice he compiled from the 
Hindoo, Mussulman, and Dutch codes, 
the system of laws for Ceylon, by which 
the istand is still governed. 

In 1805, ill health having compelled him 
to resign his appointment, he returned to 
England, purchased an estate in Bucking- 
hamshire, and became a magistrate and 
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deputy lieutenant of that county, where he 
acted for many years as chairman of the 
quarter sessions. 

He published various occasional pamph- 
lets, the most important of which, entitled 
‘An Inquiry into the Laws relative to 
Public Associations of the People,’’ had 
great influence in prompting the energetic 
measures adopted by Government in re- 
pressing the riots in 1819. 

In 1826 he was elected M.P. for St. 
Mawes, and sat until 1831. He soon after- 
wards quitted Buckinghamshire, and, du- 
ring the latter years of his life, he resided 
principally at St. Heliers in Jersey. 

He married, first, Paulina, daughter of 
John Belli, Esq. of Southampton; and 
secondly, Mary-Ann, daughter of John 
Capel, esq. His eldest son is Edmund F. 
J. Carrington, esq. of Park Hiil, Paignton, 
in Devonshire, and his second son, the 
Very Rev. H. Carrington, is now Dean 
and Rector of Bocking in Essex. 

GENERAL JAMES ORDE. 

May 21. At Bushy Park Cottage, Ted- 
dington, General James Orde. 

He was the third son of John Orde, esq. 
by his first wife, Rosamond, only child 
and heir of James Daglish, esq. of Weet- 
wood in Northumberland. His eldest 
brother was Lieut.-Gen. Leonard Shafto 
Orde, who died in 1820; and his second 
brother, the Rev. John Orde, Rector of 
Wensley in Yorkshire, died in January of 
the present year (see our March magazine, 
p- 332, where we were in error in stating 
that he was the son of his father’s second 
marriage). 

He was made a Captain in the army, 
Feb. 6, 1795 ; appointed to the 91st Foot 
on the 29th April following ; Lieut.-Colo- 
nel in the 4th Foot, Aug. 13, 1802, and in 
the 99th Oct. 17, 1805. He attained the 
rank of Colonel in the army Jan. 4, 1811. 

In 1812, whilst serving with the 99th 
regiment at Halifax in Nova Scotia, be was 
subjected to a Court Martial, on charges 
of flogging without trial and other acts of 
tyranny and oppression, (the particulars of 
which will be found in the Royal Military 
Calendar, 1820,) and being pronounced 
guilty was sentenced to be cashiered ; but 
in consideration of the disorderly state of 
the 99th regiment, and of the high and 
irreproachable character which the pri- 
soner had invariably borne in public and 
private life, H.R.H. the Prince Regent 
was pleased to award him his gracious 
pardon, and command that he should be 
restored to the functions of his commis- 
sion. 

He was subsequently a member of the 
Consolidated Board of General Officers, 
and was promoted to the rank of Major- 
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General in 1814, to that of Lieut.-General 
in 1830, and to the full rank of General 
in 1846, 

He married first, in 1911, Margaret- 
Maria- Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Beckford, esq. of Fonthill, Wiltshire, 
by the Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter 
ofCharles Earl of Aboyne ; she died Sept. 
17, 1818; and secondly, Nov. 11, 1829, 
Lady Elizabeth Susan, widow of Lord 
Edward O’Brien, Capt. R.N. (brother to 
the present Marquess of Thomond,) and 
sister to the present Duke of Beaufort. 
Her ladyship survives him. We believe 
he had no issue by either marriage. 


Lrevt.-Gen. Sir Jonn Bucuan, K.C.B. 

June 2. In Upper Harley-street, after 
a lengthened and painful illness, Lieut.- 
General Sir John Buchan, K.C.B. Colonel 
of the 32d Foot. 

Sir John was a native of Kelloe, in 
Berwickshire. He entered the army as 
an Ensign in 1795, and the same year ob- 
tained his Lieutenancy in the Scotch bri- 
gade. He was actively employed in the 
Mysore war against Tippoo Saib, and was 
present at the battle of Mallvalley and 
the assault upon Seringapatam in 1798 
and 1799. In the two next years Lieut. 
Buchan served in the operations against 
the southern Poligars, on which occasions 
he relinquished a staff appointment to 
join his regiment in the field. He subse- 
quently held detached commands in the 
island of Ceylon during the Kandian war. 
Afterwards he proceeded to the West In- 
dies, and held a command at the assault 
and capture of Guadaloupe in1810. The 
following year he served with the Portu- 
guese army, and from 1811 until 1814 was 
employed in Spain and Portugal; during 
this period he was present in the battles 
of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Or- 
thes, and Toulouse. He had received a 
gold cross and one clasp for his services 
as Commander of the 7th Portuguese Re- 
giment at Guadaloupe, Vittoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, and Nive; and the silver medal 
for Orthes and Toulouse. He had also the 
medal for Seringapatam. For his services 
he was in 1831 nominated a K.C.B. ; in 
1838 appointed Colonel of the 95th Regi- 
ment; and in 1843 he was removed to 
the Colonelcy of the 32d. 


Lieut.-Cot. Patrick Campnett, €.B. 

May 31. At his residence at Orientat- 
place, Brighton, Lieut.-Col. Patrick Camp- 
bell, C.B. formerly of the 52d Light In- 
fantry. 

Lieut.-Colonel Campbell was an officer 
of very distinguished service. He accom- 
panied the 52d in the expeditions to Ferrol 
aud Cadiz in 1800; he was employed in 
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Sicily in 1806, and was with the expedition 
to Gottenburg in 1808. Subsequently to 
this he proceeded to the Peninsula, and was 
engaged during the whole of the war,includ- 
ing the retreat to Corunna, the action of 
the Coa, the battle of Busaco, the retreat 
to the Lines of Torres Vedras, and all the 
actions in the advance to Sabugal. He 
afterwards rejoined the army in the ad- 
vance to Madrid, and served in the subse- 
quent retreat to Portugal, the battle of 
Vittoria, and the attack on the heights of 
Vera. Lieut.-Col. Campbell commanded 
his regiment at the battles of the Pyrenees, 
the Nivelle, the Nive, and a wing at 
Orthes. He was present at the battle of 
Toulouse, and subsequently at the battle 
of Waterloo. Lieut.-Col. Campbell was 
four times wounded—once in the advance 
to Sabugal, twice in the attack on the 
heights of Vera, and again at Orthes. He 
received the gold medal and one clasp for 
the battles of the Nivelle and the Nive, 
and the silver war medal with five clasps 
for Busaco, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. He was also entitled to a 
clasp for Corunna ; but, having omitted to 
send in his claim, on that account he did 
not receive one. 


Commanper G. E. Davis, R.N. 

May 3. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 54, 
George Evan Davis, esq. Commander R.N. 

This officer entered the navy 19th Oct. 
1806, as midshipman on board the Eliza 
cutter, Lieut.-Commander Nicholas Kort- 
wright, employed in the impress service at 
Swansea; and from August 1807 until 
February 1810 was borne on the books of 
the Royal George 100, and San Josef 110, 
the flag-ships in the Channel of Sir J. T. 
Duckworth. During that period he served 
in a gun-boat throughout the whole of the 
operation connected with the expedition 
to the Walcheren, and received the parti- 
cular thanks of Sir Home Popham for his 
conduct in the four hours’ action which 
preceded the capture of Campvere. After 
a re-attachment of a few months to the 
Eliza and San Josef, the latter bearing the 
flag in the Mediterranean of Sir C. Cotton, 
Mr. Davis, in February, 1811, joined the 
Alacrity, of 18 guns, Capt. Nesbit Palmer. 
On 26th May following that vessel, being 
on a cruize off Cape St. Andre, island of 
Corsica, with an effective crew on board 
of not more than 94, of whom 14 were 
boys, came to close action, which lasted 
forty-five minutes, with the French cor- 
vette l’Abeille, of 20 guns and 165 men. 
At the end of that time, having sustained 
a loss of all her officers, and in the whole 
of thirty-two killed and wounded, and being 
otherwise greatly disabled, the Alacrity 
hauled down her colours, and was taken 





possession of by |’Abeille, whose own loss 
on the occasion amounted, as acknow- 
ledged, to seven men killed, and twelve 
wounded. In company with 1l’Abeille 
were also a schooner and three zebecs, all 
heavily armed. On his recovery, Mr. Davis, 
who had himself been badly wounded, was 
marched through Italy to France, whence 
he ultimately effected his escape in Dec. 
1813. 

Previously to his promotion to the rank 
of Lieutenant, which took place 10 March, 
1815, he further served in the Espoir 18, 
Capt. Robert Russell, and Seahorse 38, 
Capt. Sir J. A. Gordon; and in the latter 
ship he took an active part in the hosti- 
lities against New Orleans, where he also 
served on shore. From the commence- 
ment of the Peace until 1825, Mr. Davis 
was chiefly employed either in command 
of a merchant vessel or steam packet, or 
in the capacity of agent or managing di- 
rector of a Steam Navigation Company 
established at Liverpool. He was subse- 
quently for nearly twelve years in the ser- 
vice of the Post-office ; and in July, 1827, 
on the transference of that establishment 
to the Admiralty, he was re-appointed by 
the Board to the command, on the Holy- 
head station, of the Gleaner steam-vessel, 
in which he remained until 31st March, 
1839. He was confirmed in the rank of 
Commander 20th January, 1842, shortly 
after his assumption of the acting com- 
mand of the Comus 18, in the West Indies. 
He brought that vessel home, and paid her 
off in May following; and on the 25th 
June, 1846, was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Bulldog steam-sloop at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

He married, 17th February, 1823, Isa- 
bella, youngest daughter of John Sperling, 
esq. of Dynes Hall, co. Essex; and had 
issue, with one daughter, a son, St. George 
Clarence Sperling, a clerk in H.M. Dock- 
yard at Portsmouth.— Byrne’s Roya! 
Naval Biography. 


WiuirAM Rocuag, Esa. 

April 27. At Limerick, in his 75th year, 
William Roche, esq. late M.P. for that 
city. 

He was the eighth and youngest son of 
Stephen Roche, esq. of Limerick, and Gra- 
nagh Castle, co. Kilkenny, and the fifth 
by his second wife Sarah, daughter and 
eoheir of John O’Bryen, esq. of Mory- 
vanine and Clounties, both co, Limerick, 
chief of the O’ Bryens of Arran, for whose 
descent see O’Brien’s Irish Dictionary, 
article Tomra; Vallaneey’s Collectanea, 
vol. i. 569; and Hardiman’s History of 
Galway, p. 52. 

Mr. Roche was formerly a banker in 
Limerick. He was the first Roman €a- 
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tholic gentleman in Ireland appointed to 
the commission of the peace for a corporate 
town. In 1832 he came forward as a candi- 
date for the representation of that city in 
the first reformed Parliament; when Mr. 
O’Connell was pleased to recommend him 
to the electors as “ the only man he knew 
after thirty years’ acquaintance of whom 
no pledge need be demanded.’’ He was 
returned at the head of the poll, together 
with Mr. Dayid Roche, who was nota 
near relation, but one of the Protestant 
family of Carass House, in the same 
county. 

Mr. Roche was rechosen in 1835 and 
1837, and retired, from advanced years, 
in 1841, haying represented his native 
city with undeviating integrity, and with- 
out a compromise of honour or prin- 
ciple. He voted in fayour of Mr. O’Con- 
nell’s proposition for taking into conside- 
ration a Repeal of the Union, which he 
thought could not be reasonably refused ; 
but he never declared himself for the 
measure, which alone prevented his imme- 
diate election to the mayoralty of Lime- 
rick, ou the opening of the office to Catho- 
lics. Te has been succeeded in the 


representation of the city by his nephew 
Mr. John O’Brien. 

He was at once an accomplished scholar, 
and an active and truly useful citizen; and 


his intellectual endowments were accom- 
panied by earnest patriotism, refined cour- 
tesy, and genuine benevolence of heart. 

Mr. William Roche was unmarried. His 
body was interred in the Stacpoole vault 
of his family in the cathedral church of 
Limerick. 


M. Gay-Lussac. 

May 9. At his residence in the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris, in his 62d year, M. 
Gay-Lussac, Peer of France. 

Nicolas-Frangois Gay-Lussac was born 
at St. Leonard (Haut-Vienne), on the 6th 
of December, 1788. In1816 he was 
chosen Professor of Chemistry at the 
Polytechnic School. He had previously 
distinguished himself by his aerial voyages, 
for the observation of atmospheric phe- 
nomena at great heights. Accompanied 
by M. Biot, he proposed these researches 
to the French Government : the offer was 
seconded by Berthollet and Laplace ; and 
Chaptal, then Minister of the Interior, 
gave the proposition his warm support. 
The war-balloon which had been employed 
by the French army in Egypt was given 
to the custody of MM. Biot and Gay-Lus- 
sac, and refitted, at the public expense, 
under their direction. 

Besides the usual provision of barome- 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers, and elec- 
trometers, they had two compasses and a 
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dipping-needle, with another fine needle, 
carefully magnetized, and suspended by a 
very delicate silk thread, for ascertaining 
by its vibrations the force of magnetic at- 
traction. To examine the electricity of 
the different strata of the atmosphere, 
they carried several metallic wires, from 
sixty to three hundred feet in length, and 
a small electrophorus feebly charged. 
For galvanic experiments they had pro- 
duced a few discs of zinc and copper, with 
some frogs, to which they added some in- 
sects and birds, It was also intended to 
bring down a portion of air from the 
higher regions, to be subjected to a 
chemical analysis ; and for this purpose a 
flask, carefully exhausted and fitted with 
a stopcock, had been prepared for them. 

They ascended from Paris, August 23, 
1804, and made a number of very in- 
teresting experiments at various heights, 
ranging from 6,500 to 13,000 feet. On 
September 15, in the same year, M. Gay- 
Lussac made a second ascent, and reached 
the great height of four miles and a quarter; 
he brought down with him from this ele- 
vation a flask of air, which, on analysis, 
was found to be exactly the same as the 
air collected near the surface of the earth. 
These ascents are memorable, as being the 
first undertaken solely for objects of 
science. It is impossible not to admire 
the intrepid coolness with which they were 
conducted. The observations of the aero- 
nauts on the force of terrestrial magnetism 
show, most conclusively, its deep source 
and wide extension. 

Few men have led such a life of scienti- 
fic industry as M. Gay-Lussac. ‘There is 
scarcely a branch of physical or chemical 
science to which he has not contributed 
some important discovery. Sometimes he 
was engaged alone in these researches; at 
others he chose eminent philosophers for 
his collaborateurs, among the most dis- 
tinguished of whom were M. Thénard and 
M. Alexandre de Humboldt; and he was 
especially noticed by M. Berthollet. M. 
Gay-Lussac was an able and ingenious 
manipulator, and has made a vast number 
of analyses and experiments. His dis- 
covery of the general laws in the composi- 
tion of bodies, particularly in the animal 
aud vegetable kingdoms, was a very im- 
portant labour. By his experiments on 
mercury and elastic fluids, he ascertained 
that, whatever may be the nature of the 
fluid, it dilates equally from the tempera- 
ture of ice to that of boiling water, and 
that it acquires an increase in volume of 
one-third, In conjunction with M. Hum- 
boldt, he likewise made observations on 
the theory of M. Biot, who, from data 
supplyed by M. de la Perouse, endleavour- 
ed to determine the position of the mag- 
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netical equator, and its intersection with 
the terrestrial equator. The result of 
their inquiry is, that the great chains of 
mountains, and even volcanoes, have no 
perceptible influence on the magnetic 
power, and that that power diminishes in 
proportion to the distance from the ter- 
restrial equator. 

It is impossible to recapitulate in this 
brief memoir a tithe of M. Gay-Lussac’s 
philosophical labours. When compara- 
tively young, he became a Member of the 
Academy of Sciences ; and there are few 
learned societies in France or elsewhere 
of which he was not an Associate. 

Besides many memoirs in the “ Annals 
of Chemistry *’ (of which he was editor) 
and other periodicals, he published, con- 
_ jointly with M. Thénard, ‘ Physico- 
Chemical Researches made on the Galvanic 
Pile, and on the Preparation of Potas- 
sium.” 

M. Gay-Lussac’s health was usually 
robust, but about six months before his 
death it became much changed. His 
funeral ‘ook place on the 11th of June, 
and was aitended by a great concourse of 
sayans and private friends. M. Pouillet 
delivered a funeral eloge in the name of 
the Faculty of Science, and was followed 
by several other orators. 


Hxrwry Caston, Ese. 

May 28. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
64, Henry Caslon, esq. type-founder, 
of Chiswell-street, and of Higham Hill, 
Walthamstow, 

His great-graudtather, the first William 
Caslon, was mainly instrumental in perfect- 
ing the art of type-founding in England ; 
as before his time types were chiefly im- 
ported from Holland. He was originally 
achaser on silver plate and on gun-bar- 
rels, and also a cutter of tools for book- 
binders. The elder William Bowyer the 
printer (father of the learned Typogra- 
pher) had the merit of discovering his 
talent, became his patron, and set him up 
in. business ; in which he acquired an am- 
ple fortune, and a good reputation. He 
died in 1766. Full accounts of him and 
his family may be found in Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,’’ Dibdin’s “ Biblio- 
graphical Decameron,’”’ and Hansard’s 
** History of Printing ;’’ in the two latter 
works are copies of his portrait after a 
mezzotinto by Faber. 

His first foundry was in Helmet-row, 
QOld-street ; afterwards it was removed to 
Iroumonger-row ; and finally to Chiswell- 
street; where it has been continued by 
his family to the present time. 
»>.‘The-first William Caslon was succeeded 
by his. eldest son William, who was also 
— in histrade. In 1751 he married 
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Elizabeth only daughter of Dr. Cartledge, 
of Basinghall-street, with a fortune of 
10,0007. He died in 1778. His widow, 
who was a woman of superior acquire- 
ments, continued the business with suc- 
cess until her death in 1795: first with 
her son William *; and, on his with- 
drawal from the concern, with her second 
son Henry, who died in 1787, and after- 
wards with the widow of Henry,—who was 
Miss Elizabeth Rowe, and married to her 
second husband Mr. Strong, apothecary 
in Chiswell-street, who died in 1802. 
Mrs. H. Caslon formed a partnership with 
Mr. Nathaniel Catherwood, under the firm 
of Caslon and Catherwood, and died in 
March 1809; and Mr. Catherwood died 
also in June the same year. They were 
succeeded by the late Mr. Henry Caslon ; 
who was in partnership with Mr. John 
James Catherwood, brother of Nathaniel, 
until 1821. Mr. Caslon was in business 
alone until 1829, when he was joined by 
Mr. Martin William Livermore. On the 
latter’s retiring, Mr. Caslon was again 
alone in business, till he was lately joined 
by his son, who is his successor in the old- 
established foundiy in Chiswell-street. 

Mr. Henry Ceslon had the misfortune 
to lose his wife March 8th, 1816. 


Mr. Joun GLover. 

Dec. 9, 1849. At Launceston, Tas- 
mania, aged 82, Mr. John Glover, land- 
scape painter. 

He was the youngest of three children, 
and born at Houghton on the Hill, in 
Leicestershire, On the 18th Feb. 1767. 
His parents were engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, humble but industrious, and he 
received a good plain education. But as 
an artist he was self-taught; before he 
was three years old he produced a rude 
sketch of a cage and bird: in childhood 
he copied all the drawings and prints he 
could procure, and covered ‘the paper 

* Of this William Caslon (the third of 
that name) a character and portrait will 
be found in Hansard’s History of Printing. 
After leaving his mother in Chiswell-street 
he established a foundry, in a large build- 
ing in Finsbury-square, afterwards well 
known as “ The Temple of the Muses’’ 
of Lackington, Allen, and Co. the eminent 
booksellers. On the death of Mr. Joseph 
Jackson, type-founder, in 1792, Mr. Cas- 
lon bought the concern, and moved his 
establishment to Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
square. In 1807, he relinquished his 
business to his only son; and died at an 
advanced age in September, 1833. His 
son (the fourth William Caslon), disposed 
of his foundry to Messrs. Blake and Co. 
of Sheffield in 1819 ; and is still living. 
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hanging of a spacious cupboard’’ with 

ions Of the res choristers 
in bright and. glowing colours, and in all 
their diversified attitudes on stem, and 
branch, and spray. His success as a 
painter entirely depended on his own acute 
observation and keen enjoyment of those 
rural beauties which surrounded his birth- 

lace. 

In 1786, he was the successful candidate 
for the office of writing-master in the Free 
School of Appleby;* and, besides his as- 
siduous cultivation of the pencil, began 
the study of music, in which he became a 
distinguished performer. In 1794 he re- 
moved to Lichfield, and gave himself up 
entirely to painting (hitherto in water 
colours) and teaching pupils both public 
and private. He now began to practise 
in oil, and with such success that he was 
considered the rival of Turner; and he 
also etched a good deal, having left many 
plates to bear witness to his skill. When 
the Society of British Artists in Water 
Colours was formed Mr. Glover, whose 
talents were now widely known and ap- 
preciated, contributed to the first exhibi- 
tion at Spring Gardens. A pleasing ac- 
cordance of sentiment distinguished the 
members of this association, and to further 
their personal improvement they met by 
‘ rotation at each others’ houses, and on 
such occasions all produced sketches or 
studies, which were left with the host. 
They thus communicated principles and 
ideas calculated to inform and direct. 
Finding that London was the grand centre 
of patronage, in 1805 Glover removed 
from the country to Montagu-square, and 
became a member and liberal contributor 
to the society. On the restoration of 
Louis XVIII. he visited Paris, and after- 
wards Switzerland and Italy, of which 
tours he has left a sketch-book filled with 
numerous drawings. He painted a large 
picture for the king, and was honoured 
with a gold medal in proof of the royal 
approbation of his work. Besides this 
landscape executed at the Louvre, he 
finished and sold several oil paintings of 
large dimensions. His view of Durham 
Cathedral, eight feet by five, realised five 
hundred guineas, and is now at Lambton 
Hall. His view of Loch Katrine and 
many others were disposed of at liberal 
“rices. The permanency of oil over water- 
colours induced a preference for the for- 
mer, but he sought to impart the soft- 
ness of the latter to all his preformances 
on canvass,—a difficult task, but one in 





* Sixty years ago Mr. Glover contri- 
buted two drawings to the history of 
Appleby, in Mr. Nichols’s History of 
Leicestershire.—-Epir. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXIV. 
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which he achieved triumphs. His style 
of dra was peculiar to himself: deli 
cacy of effect was its chief characteristic. 
This is seen in the extreme misty haze of 
the morning sun, or in the overpowering 
blaze of the sinking luminary, with which 
he invested his subjects: it is distinctly 
obvious, too, in the bold but feathery 
lightness of towering foliage, by which 
lofty trees in his pictures relieve them- 
selves from more distant objects. To at- 
tain freedom and facility of handling with 
exquisite expression was his constant aim. 
n 1820, in a gallery in Old Bond- 
street, he displayed the fruits of his 
labours in oil and water-colours. They 
were arranged in distinct rooms. In the 
same exhibition were two Claudes he had 
poreneses for his own contemplation. 
ere he prosecuted his labours for several 
years. He now thought of retiring to the 
neighbourhood of Uliswater, in Cumber- 
land, a favourite locality for his pencil, 
and where he had often sat and studied 
under his tent for days together. ‘He 
purchased a house and some land, but the 
vision was never realised. 

From Ullswater Mr. Glover turned his 
regard to the remote and newly-formed 
colony of Swan River, but his steps were 
directed to Tasmania. He arrived there 
in March, 1831. Every object was new 
to his eye, and the aspect of the landscape 
was different from what he had ever before 
beheld. He prosecuted his beloved art 
with fresh animation and renewed vigour ; 
his pencil was never idle. Some of his 
best works in local scenery were executed 
for liberal colonists, who sent them to 
England ; others he transmitted for sale 
on his own account, but at a season when 
general embarrassment retarded their dis- 
posal. Yet he industriously pursued his 
course, and increased his gallery at home. 
In one of his excursious he ascended the 
summit of Ben Lomond (5000 feet above 
the level of the sea), the first who had 
travelled there on horseback. He has left 
behind him memorials of genius which 
challenge a high place among works of 
art ; the exquisite sensibilities of his pen- 
cil have never been surpassed in delineat- 
ing nature’s sunny features, and his pic- 
tures will long charm the eye of thousands, 
and perpetuate the remembrance of a 
gifted man. Another trait of his charac- 
ter was, that whenever in the course ‘of 
his reading he met with a poetic passage 
descriptive of the effect of the subject de- 
lineated, he inserted it opposite the sketch. 
The sister arts were thus entwined to- 
gether, and the pleasvres of the imagina- 
tion augmented. 

In 1847 the Launceston Mechanics’ 
Institute opened a oed art exhibi- 
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tion of natural curiosities and works of 
art, and Mr. Glover contributed a num- 
ber of his own productions, which were 
viewed with delight by thousands. For 
some years past he had all but ceased 
from original painting, and spent the most 
of his time in reading, principally books 
of a religious kind. Mr. Glover was tall, 
and of robust frame, with a healthy glow 
on his cheek, and a forehead which closely 
resembled that of the late Sir Walter 
Scott. His character was amiable, and 
his society extremely pleasing. He was 
assiduous in his own pursuits, high-prin- 
tipled himself, and an admirer of correct 
deportment in others. He was frugal in 
his habits, and an example of temperance: 
eg under affliction, and during his 
ast illness restrained every appearance of 
suffering, lest it should pain those by 
whom he wassurrounded. His venerable 
partner in life, six years his senior, still 
survives, and children and grand-children 
were within his view to the last.—ZLaun- 
teston (Tasmania) Examiner. 


James THom. 

April 17. At his lodgings in New York, 
of consumption, aged 51, James Thom, 
the self-taught Ayrshire sculptor. 

The celebrated group of Tam O’Shanter 
first raised Thom into notice ; and, from 
the condition of an obscure stone-cutter, 
without antecedents, education, or the 
slightest knowledge of the “ schools,’’ con- 
cilicted the admiration of his own country- 
imen, and secured for him fame and em- 
ployment in London. He received nu- 
mérous orders for busts, which were 
creditably executed in the favourite Scotch 

ey stone, with which he had béen 
amiliar. 

Mr. Thom went to America some 12 or 
14 years ago, in pursuit of a person who 
had been previously sent over by the pro- 
prietors to exhibit his Tam O’Shanter and 
Old Mortality, but who, we believe, made 
no returns or report of his proceedings. 
Arriving in New York, he traced him, the 
delinguent--a fellow Scotchman, of some 
shrewdness and address—to Newark, where 
he recovered a portion of the money for 
which it appeared these admirable works 
had been sold, and transmitted it to the 
proprietors, who had been his benefactors, 
determining to remain in Newark himself 
to pursue his profession. In exploring 
the country in that vicinity for stone 
adapted to his purposes, he brought into 
notice a fine freestone quarry at Little 
Falls, which has since become famous, 
having furnished the stone for the Court 
House in Newark, Trinity Church in New 
York, and many other public buildings in 
various parts of the country. With this 
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stone he reproduced the two groups al- 
ready named, executed a statue of Suri, 
and fulfilled various orders for ornamental 
pieces for pleasure grounds. The copy of 
the Old Mortality group—including the 
pious old Presbyterian and his Pony, was 
sold to the proprietors of Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, near Philadelphia, and is now 
the frontispiece of that spacious city of 
the dead. Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnny keep ‘‘ watch and ward’’ at the 
entrance of the hospitable mansion of 
Roswell L. Colt, esq. at Paterson. 

Thom had a strong predilection for 
architecture, and, fancying that he could 
excel in that department of art, gave con- 
siderable atténtion to it ; but we are not 
aware that he produced anything remark- 
able, beyond a few designs that were 
never executed. When it was concluded 
to build Trinity Church in New York with 
the Little Falls stone, Thom made an ad- 
vantageous contract to dothestone-cutting, 
and executed much of the fine carving 
for that costly Gothic edifice. Owing to 
some misunderstanding with the architect 
or the committee, he left the work, how- 
ever, before it was completed, and, having 
realised considerable profits, purchased a 
farm near Ramapo, in Rockland county, 
on the line of the Erie railroad, where he 
gratified his fancy by putting up a house 
after one of his own conceptions. Since 
that time we have had no knowledge of his 
pursuits, but believe that he abandoned a 
profession in which, with greater cultiva- 
tion, he might have attained a higher rank. 
Mr. Thom has left a widow and two 
children at New York. 


MaDAME TussAup. 

April 16. At her residence in Baker- 
street, at the advanced age of 90 years, 
Madame Tussaud, well known as the pro- 
prietress of the popular collection of wax- 
work there exhibited. 

Mademe Tussaud published her Me- 
moirs a few years ago, from which we 
gather the following particulars. She was 
a native of Berne, and went early in 
life to her uncle, M. Curtius, an artist, 
then residing in Paris, by whom she was 
adopted, and afterwards initiated in the 
fine arts ; and such proficiency did she at- 
tain, that for thirteen years she held the 
appointment of instructress to Madame 
Elizabeth and the children of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. She beheld three 
brothers and two uncles slaughtered in de- 
fence of the king, when nearly the whole 
of the Swiss guards fell a sacrifice to their 
loyalty at the Tuilleries ; whilst the house 
of her uncle, M. Curtius, was the resort 
of all the principal actors of the Reign of 
Terror, and she was employed alike to 
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cast or model the guillotined heads of 
those she had known and loved, or those 
whom she detested—Charlotte Corday or 
Marat, the Princess de Lamballe or Robes- 
pierre. Herself suspected of loyalty, she 
relates that she was taken from her bed 
at night by gensd’armes, and cast into 
prison, where she had for her companions 
Madame Beauharnais and her child, the 
one afterwards Napoleon’s Empress, 
Josephine ; the other, the Queen of Hol- 
land. From all this she escaped, and in 
1802 came to England with her children. 
Here she commenced her exhibition, tra- 
velling from town to town, and after 
twelve years of struggle and anxiety, she 
had so far succeeded as to have a goodly 
collection, and a small sum of money. 
She then resolved to visit Ireland; but, in 
the transit, the vessel in which she had 
embarked her all was wrecked, and with 
great difficulty the lives of the passengers 
were saved, so that when she landed at 
Cork with her boys she landed penniless. 
She then began the world anew, and it 
was with still greater success. Thus was 
she, as it were, twice the architect of her 
own fortune, and she has left a large 
family of children and grandchildren to 
reap the fruits of her exertions. 





Mr. Ricwarp J. Wyatr. 

May 27. At Rome, of apoplexy, in his 
57th year, Mr. Richard J. Wyatt, sculptor. 

Mr. Wyatt went first to Rome in 1822, 
and worked for Mr. Gibson. After a few 
years he commenced on his own account, 
and was very successful. 

An Englishman, writing from ‘the 
Eternal City,’’ pays the following earnest 
and deserved tribute to his memory: ‘‘I 
have to-day the painful duty of recording 
the death of Mr. Richard Wyatt, the emi- 
nent British sculptor, whose works are so 
well known at home, and whose fame is 
spread in every part of the world where 
the fine arts are valued. It was only a 
few days since I visited his studio, and 
admired the last touches which his grace- 
ful chisel had given to the finished statue 
of Flora, on which he had been for some 
time engaged. Judging from the health 
he then enjoyed, and the elasticity of his 
mind, I could not anticipate that ere the 
week was out I should have to attend 
his funeral; but he was taken off after a 
brief interval, and he lives now only in 
his works and in a fame that will, no 
doubt, be everlasting. I am more than 
partial to his style, as, in my opinion, he 
surpassed all living artists in representing 
the pure and delicate beauty of the female 
form. His ‘ Nymphs’ are the perfection 
of ideal and physical grace, and I believe 
in that department of sculpture he was 


unrivalled. I understand that ‘ the Pene- 
lope’ in possession of her Majesty, which 
I have not seen, is a work of higher merit, 
but I only know him from those statues 
now in his studio—‘ A Nymph coming out 
of the Bath,’ ‘ A Shepherd-boy protecting 
his Sister in a Storm,’ and, above all, from 
‘the Flora,’ on the perfection of which 
his whole mind was engaged.” 

“ His marble group of a Huntress, with 
a leveret and greyhound, in the present 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, is as 
perfect a specimen of his genius as could 
be quoted. Nearly all his invented pro- 
ductions partook of the same character of 
simplicity and nature, and his subjects 
were generally suited to that taste. With 
the grand or heroic he did not employ his 
fine talent ; but, in his own way, was one 
of the most successful and highly con- 
sidered of our countrymen artists resi- 
dent in Italy.”"—Liferary Gazette. 

Mr. Wyatt was as much respected in pri- 
vate as he was eminent in public life. His 
funeral (at the English burial-ground) was 
attended by artists of all countries. The 
hearse was followed by Mr. Freeborn the 
British Consul, the American Chargé 
d’ Affaires (Mr. Cass), and about fifty 
friends and artists of all nations. It is 
said that he has executed commissions to 
the extent of 20,000/. sterling. No will 
had been found; but his property was 
secured by the British Consul, assisted by 
the Chancellor of the Consulate, and Mr. 
Macdonald and Mr. Spence, English 
sculptors. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Feb. 8. At Falmouth, Jamaica, the 
Rev. James Alfred Jones. 

March 19. At Ceylon, the Rev. John 
Fearby Haslam, far nearly twelve years a 
missionary in that island in connection 
with the Church Missionary Society, and 
principal of the Native Theological Insti- 
tution at Cotta. He went to Ceylon in 
1838, having been previously curate at 
Chesterfield. 

May 5. At Southampton, aged 36, the 
Rev. Charles Henry White, jun. M.A. of 
Oriel college, Oxford, son of the Rev. 
C. H. White, Rector of Shalden, near 
Alton. 

May 6. Aged 80, the Rev. Henry 
Wintle, Rector of Matson, Gloucester- 
shire. He was formerly of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, M.A, 1791; and was 
presented to his living in 1831 by the 
Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

May 11. At Largs, Ayrshire, aged 43, 
the Rev. William Mackey, late incumbent 
of Scremerston, Northumberland. 

Aged 41, the Rev. Thomas Pugh, Rec- 
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tor of Hirnant, Montgomeryshire. He 
was of Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1834, and was collated to his living 
by the Bishop of St. Asaph. 

May 17. At Wingrave, Bucks, aged 64, 
the Rev. Isaac Denton, Vicar of that place, 
and Perp. Curate of Wytheburn, Cumber- 
land. He was presented to the latter 
church in 1812 by the Vicar of Crosthwaite, 
and to the former in 1816 by the Earl of 
Bridgewater. 

At Ashton-under-Lyne, aged 85, the 
Rev. Ignatius Traneker. 

May 19. At Whitby, Yorkshire, aged 
69, the Rev. Robert Taylor, M.A. Rector 
of Clifton Campville, and Harlaston, Staf- 
fordshire (1824), and a magistrate for that 
county. 

May 20. At Whitby, aged 71, the Rev. 
Myles Jackson, late Minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel, and formerly Curate of St. 
Paul's church, Leeds. 
~ May 22. Aged 38, the Rev. Henry 
Jumes, Vicar of Willingdon, Sussex. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1836, M.A. 1839, and was presented to 
his living in 1843 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Chichester. He was walking with 
his daughter and a reverend friend near 
Beechy Head, when he attempted to de- 
scend the cliff, and, missing his footing, 
fell and was killed on the spot. 

Moy 22. At Elmsett, Suffolk, aged 76, 
the Rev. James Speare, Rector of that 
place. He was some time senior Fellow of 
Clare hall, Cambridge; where he graduated 
B.A. 1797, as 12th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1800. In 1808 he became curate of Saws- 
ton near Cambridge, which curacy he held 
until presented by his college in 1816 to 
the rectory of Rotherhithe, Surrey. The 
latter he exchanged for Elmsett, which is 
in the same patronage, in 1817. He 
became a widower in 1841. 

May 24. At Sywell rectory, North- 
amptonshire, aged 75, the Rev. Thomas 
Ager, Curate of that parish. He was of 
Oriel college, Oxford, M.A. 1799. 

May 25. Aged 31, the Rev. Charles 
John Graham Jones, M.A. Incumbent of 
Waterloo, Crosby, co. Lanc. He was the 
second son of the Rev. J. Jones, M.A. 
rural dean, incumbent of St. Andrew’s, 
Liverpool. He was formerly Fellow of 
Clare hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1842, M.A. 
1845, 

May 30. At Wretham, Norfolk, aged 
37, the Rev. Frederick Lane Birch, Rector 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1836 by W. Birch, esq. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1836, 
M.A. 1840. 

At Brighton, aged 28, the Rev. Richard 
Walker Nourse, M.A.; youngest son of 
the Rev. William Nourse, Rector of 
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Clapham, near Worthing, Sussex., He 
was of Gonville and Caius college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1849. 

May 31. At Doddington, Kent, aged 
85, the Rev. John Radcliffe, M.A. Rec- 
tor of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, Middlesex, 
and Vicar of Doddington and Teynham. 
This gentleman (we presume) was son of 
the Rev. Houstonne Radcliffe, D.D. 
Chaplain to Archbishop Moore, Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury, Subdean of Wells, 
Prebendary of Ely, Rector of Ickham and 
Vicar of Gillingham in Kent, of whom 
further notices will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations, vol. vi. p. 650, by 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of John 
Gooch, D.D: younger son of the Right 
Rev. Sir Thomas Gooch, Bart. Bishop of 
Ely. Archdeacon Radcliffe died in 1822, 
aged 83. His son was of Brasenose col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1787; was presented 
to Doddington in 1807 by his father as 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, to Limehouse 
in the same year by his college, and to 
Teynham in 1411 also by the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury. He had given 1002. to- 
wards the repairs of Limehouse church 
(recently destroyed by fire) only a few 
hours before his death. 

Lately. At Liandinabo, Herefordshire, 
aged 40, the Rev. John Davies, M.A. 
Rector of that place. 

At Holyhead, aged 24, the Rev. George 
Lewis, B.A. of Jesus college, Oxford, only 
son of Henry Lewis, esq. of Hendre. 

At Dingestow, Monmouthshire, aged 
86, the Rev. Isaac Morgan, Vicar of that 
parish (1839), in the gift of the Chancellor 
of Llandaff. 

From fever caught in visiting his af- 
flicted flock, the Rev. R. B. Townsend, 
of Skibbereen, co. Cork, whose activity in 
allaying the sufferings caused by the late 
famine had been very conspicuous. 

June 3. At Malden, aged 47, the Rev. 
George Trevelyan, Vicat of Malden with 
Chessington, Surrey. Ue was the eldest 
son of the Rev. George Trevelyan, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, and Canon Residentiary 
of Wells (third son of Sir John the fourth 
Baronet, of Nettlecombe, co. Somerset), 
by Harriet, third daughter of Sir Richard 
Neave, Bart. He was of Brazenose col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1820, and was pre- 
sented to his living by Merton college in 
1834. He married first, April 2, 1833, 
Frances-Anne, only daughter of Lieut.- 
Colonel Lumsden, and secondly, May 14, 
1835, Anne, only daughter of Henry 
Gosse, esq. of Epsom. 

June 4. At Salisbury, aged 61, the Rev. 
Francis Rivers, for many years alternate 
morning preacher and lecturer of the 
chapel in Berwick steeet, Piccadilly, and 


of Belgrave chapel. 
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. June 6. At Louvaine, in Belgium, the 
Rev. George Ingram, Rector of Chedburgh, 
Suffolk. He was a ten years’ man of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and received 
the degree of S.T.B. in 1839. He was 
for some time curate of Chedburgh, and 
was instituted to the rectory of that 
parish in 1839, on the presentation of the 
Marquess of Bristol. He was the author 
of—1. The True Character of the Church 
of England, as exhibited in her Antiquity, 
Orders, and Liturgy. London, 1838, 8vo. 
2. Three Letters on the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. 3. An Answer to M. de la Mi- 
litiere’s impertinent dedication of his ima- 
ginary triumph, entitled ‘‘ The Victory 
of Truth; or, an Epistle to the King of 
Great Britain (Charles II.)” ; wherein he 
invited his Majesty to forsake the Church 
of England, and embrace the Roman 
Catholic Religion. By the late Rev. 
Father in God, John Bramhall, D.D. 
Bishop of Derry, and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. Reprinted from the 
Dublin edition of 1677, with notes, and 
a memoir of the Archbishop, 1841. 

At Halesworth, Suffolk, aged 48, the 
Rev. Joseph Charles Jiadeley, Rector of 
Halesworth with Chediston, and of Ship- 
meadow, in the same county. He was 


only son of the Rev. Joseph Badeley, 


Rector of Halesworth and Chediston, who 
died 12th Sept. 1837, aged 65. He was 
of Caius college, Camb. LL.B. 1829. In 
1833 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Shipmeadow, Suffolk, on the presentation 
of his father, and in 1839 to the rectory 
of Halesworth, with the vicarage of Che- 
diston, on the presentation of his mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Badeley. He married, 
26th Sept. 1831, Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. William Boycatt, Rector of 
Ormsby, in Norfolk, and leaves a family. 

June 8. Aged 73, the Rev. Philip 
Neville Jodrell, Rector of Yelling, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. He was of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1800, and was presented 
to his living in 1805 by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 67, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Palmer Stawell, Rector of High 
Bickington, Devonshire, to which he was 
presented in 1808 by the Rev. William 
Moggridge Stawell, of South Molton ; 
who was formerly Rector of High Bick- 
ington, and died in 1833 (see our Magazine 
for March, 1833, p. 282). 

June 11. At his father’s residence, 
aged 24, the Rev. Thomas Bullock, B.A. 
of Brasenose college, Oxford, Assistant 
Curate of the parish church, Bradford, 
Yorkshire ; only son of Thomas Bullock, 
esq. of Macclesfield. 

At Baldock, Herts, aged 36, the Rev. 
David Henry Morice, for nearly six years 
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Curate of that parish. He was of.Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1842. 

June 12. At Ormside, Westmerland, 
the Rev. William Abbott, M.A. Fellow 
of Queen’s college, Oxford. 

June 16. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the 
Rev. John Hodgson, Vicar of Bumpstead 
Helion, Essex. He was formerly Fellow 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1818, M.A. 1823, and 
was presented to his living by that society 
in 1833. Having lost his first wife in 
1836, he married secondly, Jan. 2, 1838, 
Elizabeth, only surviving daughter of 
James Law, esq. of Cambridge. 


—_——_— 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 1. Aged 38, Capt. William: St. 
Leger Angelo, of the 3d West India Regt. 

May 8. At Clapham, aged 57, John Ab- 
salom Edwards, esq. formerly of Oxford. 

May 13. In Hyde Park-sq. Ellen-Mary, 
only child of the Rev. Joseph Thackeray, 
Rector of Horstead and Coltishall, Norfolk. 

May 14. In Bedford-sq. aged 83, Divie 
Robinson, esq. 

Aged 40, Mr. Charles A, Brooktield, 
of Gray’s Inn-sq. solicitor, son of Mr. 
Brookfield of Sheftield. 

May 15. In London, aged 70, Major 
James Palmer, late Inspector General of 
Prisons in Ireland. 

In Edwardes-sq. Kensington, aged 86, 
Thomas Warington, esq. 

In Euston-place, New-road, aged 65, 
Joseph Lazarus, esq. 

At Brompton, aged 75, Mrs. M‘Gowan, 
formerly of Gerrard-st. Soho. 

In Melcombe-pl. Anne-Maria, relict of 
Capt. John Goad, Bengal Est. 

May 16. In Weymouth-st. Louisa, wife 
of Lieut.-Col. Garrett, K.H. 46th Regt. 

Aged 28, Robert, youngest son of the 
late Richard Thompson, esq. of the Clap- 
ham-road. 

In the Wandsworth-road, »ged 87, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. John Davy, Vicar of 
Pytchley, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 30, James Kinueer Hancock, esq. 
Lieut.R.N. youngest son of the late Rear- 
Adm. R. T. Hancock. 

Richard Hewitt, esq. of the Lawn, Tulse- 
hill, and Calvert’s-buildings, Borough. 

May 17. At Clapton, aged 85, Ann, 
widow of Francis William Leigh, Capt. 
E. I. Co’s. service. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 63, William 
Turner, esq. of St. Katharine’s Docks. 

May 18. Francis Ellerker Lewin, esq. 
of Duke-st. Portland-p]. second son of the 
late Rev. S. J. Lewin, of Ifield, Sussex. 

In Oxford-terr. aged 19, Adelaide, wife 
of Henry Hamilton Cafe, esq. 
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In Southwick-pl. Ann Lyon, eldest dau. 
of the late Hon. Thomas Lyon, of Hetton 
house, Durham. 

May 19. At Chelsea, aged 93, John 
Strutt, esq. 

Mary, wife of John D. Lannoy, esq. of 
Peckhan:. 

Caroline, eldest dau. of Thomas Richard 
Downes, esq. of Upper Belgrave-place. 

At her son’s, in Doughty-st. aged 74, 
Mrs. Ancell. 

Of apoplexy, aged 56, John Bigg, esq. 
of Adelaide-pl. London Bridge. 

May 20. At Bermondsey, by accidently 
falling under the wheels of a waggon, aged 
66, Capt. Henry Whittingham, of the 
merchant service, for upwards of a quarter 
of a century in the service of the General 
Steam Navigation Company. He has left 
a widow, and eight children, the youngest 
only 12 months old. Baron Rothschild 
has headed a subscription for the benefit 
of the widow and family. 

In Gray’s-inn-sq. Richard Holland 
Ash, esq. 

In South Molton-st. aged 58, Louis J. 
P. Fauquier, esq. fifth son of the late Thos. 
Fauquier, esq. of Hampton-court Palace. 

In Half-moon-st. aged 63, Allen Bli- 
zard, esq. 

May 21. Elizabeth, wife of Matthew 
Norton, surgeon, Gloucester-place, New- 
road. 

May 23. Aged 51, Benjamin Tucker, 
esq. late of John-st. Bedford-row, and of 
Ramsgate. 

May 25. At Hammersmith, aged 65, 
Joseph Jones, esq. a Capt. on the retired 
list of the Bombay Army. 

In Upper Berkeley-st. aged 29, Mar- 
garet, wife of Edward Borton, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

Mag 26. At Mile End, aged 73, Henry 
Whytehead, esq. late of the Customs. 

In Albany-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
82, Martha, relict of the late Peter Alley, 
esq. barrister-at-law. 

Ann, wife of Treyer Evans, esq. of the 
Haymarket, and late of Kensington Gore. 

May 27. In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
37, John Poyer Poyer, esq. of Barbados. 

May 28. In Sloane-st. aged 95, Mrs. 
Helen Hargrave. 

May 29. Aged 70, William Birley, 
esq. of Ribby Hall, Lanc. Justice of the 
- Peace for that county. 

May 30. In Elizabeth-st. Eaton-sq. 
aged 62, Joseph Grieves, esq. 

Aged 56, Philip Harden, esq. of Earl’s- 
court, Old Brompton, and of Pancras-lane. 

At Barnsbury Park, aged 62, Charlotte, 
relict of Randle Edward Bruen, esq. 

May 31. At Upper Clapton, aged 29, 
Peter, sixth son of the late Thomas Ed- 
wards, esq. of Hoddesdon. 


In Westbourne-terrace, aged 77, Anne, 
relict of N. Salisbury, esq. of Liverpool. 

Lately. At Fulham, aged 61, John 
Goodered, esq. 

In Sloane-st. Miss Parry, for many years 
Governess to the Countess of Clarendon. 

June 2. Aged 45, Thomas Madgshon 
Parker, esq. solicitor, of High-st. Dept- 
ford, and New-inn, London. 

June 3. Jemima, relict of John Philip 
Burnaby, esq. of the College, Doctors’ 
Commons. 

June4. InFenchurch-st. aged 86, James 
Kitson, esq. Senior Member of the Sad- 
dlers’ Company. 

At Islington, aged 56, Thomas Jones, 
esq. of the firm of Thomas and Francis 
Reeve Jones, Brunswick-sq. solicitors. 

The wife of Charles Bowyer, esq. of 
Eaton-pl. and Farleigh House, Hants. 

Elizabeth-Ann, wife of Samuel Hale 
Bibby, esq. surgeon, North Audley-st. 

In Great Tower-st. aged 61, Mr. John 
Hurcomb, 32 years principal clerk to the 
Board of Corn Meters. 

June5. At Queen-st. May Fair, Fran- 
ces, wife of William Ley, esq. of Wood- 
lands, Devon. 

Aged 50, William Charlton Wright, esq. 
of Charlton, Kent, and Paternoster-row. 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, aged 62, 
Frederick Finch, esq. M.R.C.S. 

June 6. In Westbourne-st. the Hon. 
Amelia Louisa Noel Hill, youngest sister 
of the late Rev. Lord Berwick, and of the 
late Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

June7. In Fitzroy-square, aged 78, 
William Ross, esq. father of Sir William C, 
Ross, R.A. 

June 8. In Harley-street, Anna-Maria, 
fourth dau. of the late Michael Duffield, 
esq. of Sunning-hill, Berks. 

June 9. In Montague-sq. Harriet, wi- 
dow of Lewis William Brouncker, esq. late 
of Pelhams, Dorset, who died in 1812, and 
father of the present Richard Brouncker, 
esq. of Boveridge, in that county. 

Aged 20, William-Hill, only son of Wil- 
liam Sandys, esq. Devonshire-st. 

In Charterhouse-sq. of lockjaw, arising 
from an accidental pistol-shot through the 
hand, aged 25, Charles James Webber, 
Lieut. in the 4th Austrian Lancers, young- 
est son of the late Rev. J. Webber, D.D. 
Dean of Ripon. 

June 10. At his house in Grosvenor- 
sq. Sir George Talbot, Bart. He was se- 
cond son of Sir Charles Henry Talbot, the 
second Baronet, and succeeded his brother 
in 1812. The first baronet’s grandfather 
was siccessively Bishop of Oxford, Salis- 
bury, and Durham ; his father was a Ma- 
jor-Gen. in the British army, and _ his 
uncle was Charles first Lord Talbot, Lord 
High Chancellor of England, The deceased 
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married Anne, daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Preston, of Swainton, and had 
issue two daughters; but, from the failure of 
male heirs, the baronetcy becomes extinct. 





Beps.— May 29. At Biggleswade, aged 
66, James Weston, esq. 

Berxs.—June 4. At Wallingford, aged 
83, Charles Atherton Allnatt, esq. senior 
magistrate and father of the corporation. 

June5. In Chauntry House, Bray, 
aged 57, Charles Williams, esq. 

Bucxs.—May17. At Newport Pagnell, 
aged 90, Mary, widow of Charles Marius 
Hardy, esq. 

May 30. At the vicarage, Chesham, 
Henry Aylward, esq. surgeon, of Chisel- 
hurst. 

CamBrirGce.— May 31. At Cambridge, 
aged 78, Margaret, wife of W. Wallis, esq. 

Cuesuire.—May 14. At Chester, aged 
64, Elizabeth-Jane-Winter, wife of John 
Williams, esq. of the Old Bank in that 
me and of Treffos, Anglesey. 

ay 16. At Barrow rectory, Fanny, 
wife of William Hugh Clark, esq. of Cud- 
dington Lodge, Cheshire, and dau. of late 
Peter Wettenhall, esq. of Winnington 
Lodge. 


May 20. At Frodsham, aged 76, Miss 
Beckett. 
May 24. Edward Watson Lloyd, esq. 


clerk of the Crown and Prothonotary of 
the Chester and North Wales Circuit, in 
which office he succeeded his late father 
eight years ago. He has left a widow and 
twelve children. 

May 28. At Chester, aged 82, Anne, 
widow of Roger Barnston, esq. She was 
dau. of the Rev. John Parker, of Astle, 
and was left a widow in 1837, having had 
issue one surviving son the present Roger 
Harry Barnston, esq. and two daughters, 
of whom the younger was the wife of the 
Hon. Charles Napier, and died in 1834. 

May 30. At Malpas, aged 77, Kathe- 
rine, relict of William Harwood Folliott, 
esq. of Chester, and only surviving dau. 
of the late John Burscoe, esq. of Stapeley 
House, near Nantwich. 

June 1. At Runcorn, aged 75, Thomas 
Keeling, esq. 

June 13. Aged 57, Mary, wife of Jo- 
seph Henry Kent, esq. surgeon, Nantwich. 

CornwaLi.—June 8. At Truro, aged 
72, Juliana, relict of William Penrose, 
esq. of Tregie. 

June 9. At Camelford, John Clode 
Braddon, esq. of Camelford and Skisdon 
Lodge, second surviving son of the late 
Henry Braddon, esq. of Skisdon Lodge. 

CumBERLAND.—June 2. Mary-Eleanor, 
obly dau. of Dr. Ferguson, Heskett, near 
Carlisle. 
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Dersy.—May 19. At Highfield, Detby, 
aged 69, J. Wright, esq. surgeon. 

At Matlock, Bath, aged 40, Mrs. Ca- 
therine Wasse, third dau. of the late Josh. 
Wasse, esq. of Lea. 

May 20. At Wirksworth, aged 61, 
Francis Shaw, esq. surgeon. 

Drvon.—May 12, At Barnstaple, aged 
76, William Brabazon, esq. 

May 17. At Plymouth, aged 40, Ellen, 
dau. of the late S. Wharton, esq. clerk 
comptroller in the household of King 
George IV. 

May 19. At Dartmouth, aged 90, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Arthur Holdsworth, esq. of 
Widdicombe and Mount Galpine, Devon. 

May 21. At Seaton, aged 78, Joseph 
Horsford, esq. of Weymouth. 

May 22. At Ottery St. Mary, Mat- 
garet, wife of W. S. Tinney, esq. surgeon. 

May 23. At Brislington, aged 42, John 
Burge Plummer, esq. 

At the residence of his son, aged 68, 
John Tunstall, esq. formerly of Hutton 
House, Essex, and late of Plymouth. 

May 28. Selina-Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Richard Gardner, Minister of St. 
Michael’s Chureh, Stoke Danierel, and 
dau. of the Rev. J. H. C. Moor, Rural 
Dean of Rugby. 

At Combe Royal, aged 73, Sarah, reliet 
of John Luscombe Luscombe, esq. of 
Combe Royal, and fourth dau. of the late 
James Hawker, esq. Capt. R.N. 

May 29. At Exmouthi, aged 72, William 
Charles Lamplow, esq. formerly of Wo- 
kingham. 

May 30. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
28, Ellen-Frances, dau. of J. L. Martin, 
esq. of Croft’s Lodge, Cambridge, and 
sister of the Rev. George Martin, Principal 
of the Diocesan Training College, Exeter. 

May 31. Elizabeth, wife of John Blatch, 
esq. Dix’s Field, Exeter. 

June 1. At Tiverton, aged 80, William 
Talley, esq. late of Prescott. 

June6. At Exeter, aged 74, Mrs. Divett, 
mother of E. Divett, esq. M.P. for Exeter. 

At Dawlish, Capt. Benjamin Chapman, 
formerly of the Ninth or Queen’s Royal 
Lancers. 

June 10. At Plymouth, aged 73, Mrs. 
Bartlett, sister of the late Mr. N. T. Car- 
rington, author of “* Dartmoor,” “ The Ta- 
mar,’’ and other poems. 

Dorset.— May 20. At Longfleet, aged 
53, Thomas Howel, e&q. only son of the 
late Rev. James Howel, Rector of Clutton, 
Somerset. 

May 29. At Fleet-house, near Wey- 
mouth, Theresa, youngest dau. of Samuel 
Pretor, esq. 

May 30. At Blandford, aged 73, Sa- 
rah Conyers, dau. of the late Richard Con~ 
yers; ésq. of Lombard-st. London. 
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DurnamM.—May 6. At Polham Hall, 


Darlington, Hannah-Chapman, widow of 


Jonathan Backhouse, esq. banker. 

May 18, At Darlington, at an advanced 
age, Susannah, relict of William Harle 
Nichols, M.D. formerly of Whitby. 

Essex—May 15. Aged 61, Letitia, 
wife of the Rev, Wm. Bond, M.A. Rector 
of Beauchamp Roding, Essex. 

May 26. At Stratford Green, aged 66, 
William Leach, esq. R.N. formerly of 
Colet House, Stepney. 

May 30. At Brentwood, aged 71, Mary, 
relict of William Costeker, esq. of Corn- 
hill. 

June 1. At Little Chesterford Park, 
Joseph Brown Wilks, esq. 

June 3. At Hockley, aged 76, Sarah, 
relict of Thomas Newton Penny, esq. 
formerly of Cheapside, London. 

Guioucester.—May 17. At Clifton, 
aged 6, John Coleridge, son of the Bishop 
of Guiana. 

At Clifton, aged 24, John George Swin- 
dell, esq. of Kilburn Priory. 

May 20. At Saintbridge, near Glou- 
cester, aged 77, Anne, wife of Benj. Wil- 
liams, esq. late of Bowden Lodge, near Al- 
trincham, Cheehire. 

May 21. At Henbury, aged 38, Giles 
Cowley, esq. 

At Pucklechurch, aged 81, Miss Cham- 
bers. 

Aged 86, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Lieut. Kemball, R.N. Bristol, Mrs. 
Maria Elcock. 

May 22. At Bristol, Margaret, relict 
of Col. Clement, of the Royal Art. 

May 24. At Clifton, Sarah, wife of 
Henry Granger, esq. of Canford, West- 
bury-on-Trym. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 38, Eliza- 
Mary-Ann, widow of Major Bernard Mc 
Mahon, of the Bombay Army, and dau. 
of the late Rev. John Morgan, Vicar of 
Burton Dassett, Warwickshire. 

Junel. At the house of her nephew, 
Joseph Fry, of Charlotte-st. aged 77, Sa- 
rah Allen, a member of the Society of 
Friends, formerly of Bristol. 

June4. At Clifton, Mary, wife of Adol- 
phus Dodd, esq. 

Hants.—May 12. At Andover, the 
wife of Joseph Wakeford, esq. 

May 13. At South Testwood, near 
Southampton, four days after having given 
birth to a dau., the wife of Captain Cator, 
R.A. and niece of Mrs. Sturges Bourne, 
of Great Testwood. 

May 14. At Southsea, aged 29, Lieut. 
William Hallet Connolly, son of Major- 
Gen. Connolly, R.M. He served as mid- 
shipman in the Formidable 84, in the 
Mediterranean, Comet steam-vessel, and 
President 50; and was made Lieutenant 
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in 1846, after which he served in the 
Brilliant 22, at the Cape. 

May 15. At Venners, I. W. aged 60, 
Miss Worsley Holmes, sister of the late 
Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes. 

May 16. Aged 44,T. Harris, esq. of 
Cliff House, Sandown, and of Coventry. 

May 18. At Twyford, near Winchester, 
aged 76, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late James Serle, esq. of Bishopstoke, 

May 21. At Yarmouth, aged 34, Capt. 
Francis Richard Pyner, h.p., late of the 
5th Fusiliers. 

May 28. At Purbrook, near Ports- 
mouth, aged 21, James Edmund Gregory, 
eldest surviving son of the late John Jer- 
vis Gregory, Lieut. R.N., and stepson of 
Francis Liardet, esq. Capt. R.N. 

June 2. At Grately, aged 53, Mary- 
Comer, wife of W. H. Gale, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 36, Henry Welch, 
esq. 

June 5. At Testwood, aged 75, Anne, 
widow of the Right Hon. William Sturges 
Bourne. She was the daughter of Old- 
field Bowles, esq. of North Aston, Ox- 
fordshire; was married in 1808, and left a 
widow in 1845, having had issue an only 
daughter. (See the memoir of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne in our vol. XXIII. pp. 433, 661.) 

HeErerorp.—May 27. At the Palace, 
Hereford, Laura, eldest surviving dau. of 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Hampden, Bishop of 
Hereford. 

Lately. Aged 101, Mrs. Burford, of 
Eastnor, near Ledbury. 

Herts.—May 17. At her son-in-law’s, 
East Barnet, Hannah, wife of the late H. 
Wilding, esq. of Greenwich. 

May 18. At the East India College, 
Haileybury (the residence of her son-in- 
law Mr. Empson,) Mrs. Jeffrey, widow of 
Lord Jeffrey. Though naturally cheer- 
ful, her spirits never recovered the shock 
she sustained by the death of her distin- 
guished partner, whom she has not sur- 
vived four months. Mrs. Jeffrey was born 
in America, arid was the grandniece of 
the celebrated John Wilkes, and second 
wife of the late Lord Jeffrey, to whom 
she was married in 1813. 

May 22. At Bushey-heath, aged 84, 
Raphael Lamar West, esq. eldest son of 
the late Benj. West, esq. Pres. R.A. 

June 6G. At Watford-field, Watford, 
aged 67, Bailey Smith, esq. 

Huntinepon.— May 23. At Hunting- 
don, aged 68, the Rev. William Wright, 
21 years Pastor of the United Dissenting 
Church in that town, which he resigned 
in 1846. He was a native of Yoxford, in 
Suffolk. 

Kent.—May 10. At Star-hill, Ro- 
chester, aged 66, Mrs. Elizabeth Drum- 


mond, 
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May 15. At Maidstone, aged 63, J. H. 
Mardon, esq. late of the Navy Pay Office. 

May 18. At Maidstone, aged 71, Sarah, 
relict of James Anthony Gardner, esq. 
Comm. R. N. 

At Woolwich, aged 15, Frances-Caroline, 
dau, of Major-Gen. Sir Hew De Ross. 

May 19. At Milton-on-Thames, aged 
86, Jane, widow of Abraham King, esq. 

May 25. At Chislehurst, after giving 
birth to a still-born child, Frances, wife 
of the Rt. Hon. Henry Labouchere, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. She was the 

oungest dau, of the late Sir Thomas 
aring, Bart..and sister of the first Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

May. 26... At Broadstairs, aged 22, 
Harriet-Mary-Lewis, eldest. dau. of the 
late Capt. Oliver Frederick Sturt, of the 
Madras Army, 

May,27.. At.Margate, aged 67, Harriet, 
third dau. of the late Rev. John Prat, 
Viear of Monkton and Birchington. 

May 31, At Rochester, aged 60, Anne, 
wife of W..C. Hillier, esq. 

June 8, At Yotes Court, Maidstone, 
Grace-Ruth,. wife of Hughes Ingram, esq. 

LancastTEr.—May 23... At Bootle, 

aged 106, Mrs,. Margaret Holland. For 


the last fifty years she occupied a cottage 
on the canal bank, granted to her by the 


Earl of Derby. 

June.7. Aged 52, Robert Andrews Hib- 
bert, of West Breightmet Hill and Bolton- 
le-Moors, esq. third and last surviving son 
of the late Rev. Nathaniel Hibbert of 
Rivington, 

LeicestERSH.— April 2. At Market 
Harborough, aged 83, P, O. Adams, esq. 
attorney, formerly clerk to the Harbo- 
rough bench of magistrates. 

April 28, At Frisby-on-the-Wreak, aged 
43,, Joel Harby, gentleman. 

May 6. Aged 41, Mr. Thomas Windley, 
late librarian of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Leicester. 

June 5, At Loddington Hall, aged 50, 
Charles Campbell Morris, esq. son of the 
late Campbell Morris, esq. Major in the 
Inniskillen regiment of Dragoons. This 
worthy family have been owners of Lod- 
dington since 1670. See Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, iii. 330. 

Lincotn.—May 24, At Welbourn, 
aged 73, Francis Brown, esq. 

May 27. Aged 35, Charles Wellington 
Kent, esq, second surviving son of the late 
Rev. George D. Kent, of Lincoln, formerly 
surgeon to the Surrey Dispensary. 

Lately. At Lincoln, of glanders, Mr. 
Garfit, landlord of the Sack tavern. He 
had taken the disease from a horse which 
was lodged in his stables by some boatmen. 

Mippirsex.—May 14. At Kilburn, 
aged 82, Samuel Hancock, esq. 
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gee 15... At bd we ar a acy Miles 
. France, esq. stead, Mrs. Mary 
B. Rooke, relist of Benj. Rooke, of Ap- 
pledore, Devonshire, esq. 

May 19. At Hampton, aged 77, Jam 
Reid, esq. . 

May 20. At Tottenham, aged 80, 
Andrew Timbrell, esq. one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House. 

May 22. At Hayes, aged 67, Ann, 
widow of George Thompson, esq. and 
second dau. and last surviving child of the 
late T. E. Ransley, esq. of Croom Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Norro.tk.—May 24. At Norwich, 
aged 55, Mary-Cooke, wife of Joseph 
Geldart, esq. 

NortHAMPTON.—May 22. At Pits- 
ford Rectory, aged 27, Mary-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. C, D, Kebbell. 

Nortrs.—Lately. Aged 51, Wm. Noble 
Clay, esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest son of the 
late Rear-Adm. Clay, of Southwell. , He 
entered the service in 1813 on board, the 
Raisonnable 64, then commanded. by his 
father ; served afterwards in the Princess 
Caroline 74, Glasgow 50, and Orlando 36, 
in which he was for three years in_ the 
East Indies. After visiting England in 
1818, he returned to India the same year ; 
and was wounded in the operations against 
Mocha in 1820. He was made Lieutenant 
1822, and subsequently served in the 
Aurora 46 and Warspite 76 on the Lisbon 
and South American stations, and from 
1832 to 1836 on the Coast Guard, 

Oxrorp.—May 22. .At Oxford, aged 
23, Berkeley Drummond Compton, B.A. 
Fellow, Tutor, and Mathematical Lecturer 
of Merton college, seventh son of H.C. 
Compton, esq. of Minesteed Manor-house, 
Mr. Compton took a first class ‘‘in Dis- 
ciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis,’’ in 
Easter Term, 1847. 

May 23. Martha, widow of John Bull, 
esq. of Oxford. 

May 26. Aged 35, Mrs. Robert D’Oyly, 
of Calthorpe-lane, Banbury. 

Somrrset.—May 13. At Bath, aged 
53, Lieut.-Col. George Gregory, formerly 
of Montreal, Lower ada. 

In Camden-pl. Bath, the Rev. Robert 
Wallace, F.G.S,, Minister of Trim-street 
Chapel, Bath, and formerly Professor of 
Theology in the Manchester New College. 

May 14. At Holcomb, aged 73, Frances, 
widow of Richard Fuller, esq. of the 
Rookery, near Dorking. 

May 17. At Bath, Matilda-Mary- 
D’Arcy, youngest dau. of the late Arthur 
Atherley, esq. of Southampton, 

May 26... At Taunton, aged 74, Ann, 
widow of. William Oliver, esq, . 

May 29, At Bathwick, aged 75, James 
Mackenzie, esq. for neasy forty years.a 
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partner in the firm of Messrs. Tugwell, 
Mackenzie, and Co. bankers, of Bath. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 85, Dame Eliza 
Dorothea, widow of Sir Henry Tuite, 
Bart. of Sonna, co. Westmeath, She was 
the younger daughter of Thomas Cobbe, 
esy. M.P. for Swords, by Lady Elizabeth 
Beresford, dau. of Marcus first Earl of 
Tyrone, and sister to the first Marquess of 
Waterford; and was granddau. of the 
Rt. Rev. Charles Cobbe, Archbishop of 
Dublin. She was married to Sir Henry 
Tuite in 1724, and left his widow, without 
issue, in 1805. 

Srarrorp.—Lately. Mary-Anne, wife 
of the Rev. E. Whitby, of Cresswell Hall. 
She was the fourth daughter of Benjamin 
Way, esq. of Denham, Bucks, by Mary- 
Anne, eldest daughter of the Very Rev. 
William Cooke, Provost of King’s college, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Denham, 

SurroLtk.—May 12. At Stoke Hall, 
Ipswich, aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of Jo- 
seph Burch Smyth, esq. 

June 6. At Heveningham Rectory, aged 
43, Louisa-Long, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Owen, Rector. 

June 9. At Beccles, in his 88th year, 
Thomas Farr, esq. a Deputy Lieutenant 
for the county. He was the younger son 
of Johu Farr, esq. of Beccles, and after- 
wards of North Cove, near that town, and 
Louisa, his wife, daughter of Thomas 

_ Faller, esq. He married, June 7th, 1792, 
Georgiana, dau. of Sir Thomas Gooch, 
of Benacre Hall, 3rd Bart. by Phoebe 
his 2nd wife; and by her, who died 29th 
Sept. 1828, he had issue—1. Rev. Tho- 
mas Farr, author of “ A Traveller’s Remi- 
niscences of the War in Spain;’’ ‘‘ A 
Remedy for the Distresses of the Na- 
tion,” &c.; 2. Frederick Wm. Farr, wine 
merchant at Beccles, who married Anne- 
Charlotte, daughter of R. M. Payne, and 
was left a widower, 3lst Dec. 1845, with 
one daughter. ; 3. Georgiana, married, in 
1823, Rev. Thomas Sheriffe, and died in 
1824, leaving one son; and 4. Anna- 
Maria, who married, in 1830, the Rev. 
George Ayton Whitaker, now Rector of 
Knodishall, in Suffolk, and has issue. 

Surrey.—May 10, Aged 67, Robert 
Bostock, esq. of Apsley Town, Longfield. 

May 22. At Richmond, aged 66, Maxi- 
milian Richard Kymer, esq. 

At Streatham-lodge, the residence of her 
neplkew, W. M. Coulthurst, esq. aged 92, 
Margaret Coulthurst, spinster. 

May 27. At Thorpe, Henry, only bro- 
ther of the late Richard Cracroft, esq. 
formerly of Calcutta and Montague-sq. 

At Streatham Common, aged 82, Mrs. 
Russ. 

June 4. 
James, eldest son of the 
Worsley, late of Billingham. 


At East Moulsey, aged 55, 


v. James 
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Sussex.—May 8. At Brighton, aged 
37, Sir Alexander Gibson Carmichael, of 
Skirling, Bart. He had succeeded to the 
title on the 13th Dec. last, on the death 
of his father, Sir Thomas, of whom a 
memoir was given in our Magazine for 
April, p. 432. 

May 20. At Worthing, aged 86, Mary, 
relict of John Willow, esq. 

At Horsham, aged 64, William Rick- 
wood, esq. 

May 21. At Ditchling, Catharine, se- 
cond dau. of the Rev. Thomas Drake, of 
Pulham, Norfolk. 

May 24. At Lewes, aged 71, Frances, 
relict of Charles Rudwick, Madehurst. 

May 25. -At Uckfield, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, widow of Jonas Davis, esq. 

At Hastings, aged 23, William, son of 
William Hoof, esq. of Madeley House, 
Kensington. 

May 28. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 
79, Sarah-Aun, relict of Henry P. Sper- 
ling, esq. of Norbury Park, 

May 29. At Fairlight, at the house of 
his friend, W. D. Lucas Shadwell, esq. 
aged 86, Dr. Bardsley, M.D. of Man- 
chester. 

At Goodwood, near Chichester, aged 
61, John Rusbridger, esq. 

May 30, At the Manor House, Iford, 
the residence of her son, aged 84, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Edward Allfree, esq. of 
Hurstmonceux, 

June 5. Margaret, relict of Henry Wil- 
liam Williamson, esq. of Brighton. 

Warwick.—May 2, At Arrow, aged 
74, Wm. Chattaway, esq. formerly of the 
firm of Chattaway, Getley, Ashwin, and 
Co. drapers, of Stratford-upon-Avon ; and 
banker, of the firm of Oldaker, Tomes, 
and Chattaway. He served the office of 
mayor three times. 

May 9. Aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Greswolde, esq. of Malvern Hall. 

May 14. Aged 56, Mr. Wm. Towns- 
end, for eighteen years Governor of the 
Bridewell, Warwick. 

May 16. At Leamington, aged 46, 
John Douglas Eshelby, esq. of Liverpool. 

May 22, At Willenhall, Anna-Latty, 
wife of the Rev. John Jaques Wedge, and 
youngest dau. of F. Rogers, esq. of Yarl- 
ington-lodge, Somersetshire. 

May 24. Aged 62, Mr. William 
Leatherland, of Emscote, a Trustee of 
several charities, and one of the Commis- 
sioners of the town of Leamington. 

May 26. At Studley, aged 34, Hester, 
wife of Henry Morris, esq. surgeon. 

May 30. At Leamington, aged 80, 
John Meredith, esq. The deceased was for 
several years Chairman of the Leamington 

of Commissioners. He was one of 
the executors of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
his first wife being a daughter of that cele- 
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brated man. He was subsequently united 
to Miss Aston, of Rowington Hall, who 
survives him. ; 

June 3. At Leamington, aged 84, 
Elizabeth - Lumley, relict of Sylvester 
Richmond, esq. of Liverpool, and dau. of 
the late Major Mundy Pole, 10th Rest. 

WESTMERLAND.—June 5. Aged 52, 
Agnes, wife of George Forrest, of Kendal, 
and sister of W. Thompson, esq. M.P. for 
Westmerland. 

Witrs.—May 19. At Salisbury, aged 
82, Alexander Minty, esq. one of the 
aldermen of that city. 

May 23. At Box, R. A. Langworthy, 
esq. M.D. 

May 28. At Tifield, aged 76, Charles 
Offer, esq. a descendant of the Saxon 
Kings of Mercia. 

May 30. At Wishford, near Salisbury, 
aged 34, Mary, wife of Richard B. Hart, 
esq. and youngest dau. of the late Matthew 
Hirst, esq. of Islington. 

Worcester.—April 19. At Great 
Malvern, aged 44, Mr. Anthony Ludlam, 
of Oxford-street. 

May 12. At Droitwich, aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Sam. Tombs, esq. 

May 28. At Worcester, aged 87, Su- 
sanna, widow of the Rev. Henry Holyoake, 
Vicar of Bidford and Salford, Warw. and 
Rector of Preston Capes. 

June 8. Aged 75, Harriet Wheeley, 
second dau. of the late John Wheeley, 
=< of Worcester. 

ork.—Jan. 4. At Hackness, the 
infant dau. of Lord Neville. ; 

April 16. Aged 61, Thomas Robin- 
son Mandall, esq. one of her Majesty’s 
coroners for this county, and also the bo- 
rough of Doncaster. 

Aprii 17. At Ripon, aged 98, Mrs. 
Harriet Clough. 

April 28. At Hessle, near Hull, aged 
60, Francis Ullathorne, esq. 

April 29. Aged 55, John Hopps, esq. 
late Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
at the York Medical School. 

May 6. At Huntingdon, near York, 
aged 63, Frances, youngest dau. of the 
late John Hutchinson, esq. of Shipton, in 
the North Riding. 

At Doncaster, Mary-Matilda, youngest 
and only surviving dau. of the late Alder- 
man Rhodes of York. 

At Sheffield, aged 88, George Eadon, esq. 

May 8. Athis father’s residence, aged 
26, John, eldest son of John Ireland, esq. 
of Reedness, near Goole. 

May 15. At Leeds, George North 
Tatham, esq. merchant, of the firm of 
Tatham, Tetley, and Walker. 

May 16. At East Witton, aged 55, 
Mary, only dau. of the late John Bulmer, 
esq. 
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May 17. Aged 60, Sybella, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Elliot, R.N., of Elliot 
House, Ripon. 

May 23. At York, aged 78, Mr. Matthew 
Gawthorp, formerly one of the proprietors 
of the York Herald and York Convent 
newspapers. 

May 28. At Rotherham, aged 50, Robert 
Bentley, esq. 

May 30. At Asenby, aged-66, Thomas 
Wayne, esq. youngest son of the late John 
Rockliffe, of Asenby, esq. 

June 10. Aged 72, John Dodgson 
Charlesworth, esq. of Chapelthorpe Hall, 
near Wakefield. He met with an accident 
while amongst his cattle, some of the beasts 
having knocked him down and trampled 
upon him, injuring him so severely as to 
cause his death the next day. 

June 12. At Mount House, near York, 
aged 77, Ann, relict of Varley Bealby, 
esq. and dau. of Robt. Driffield, esq. 

Waes.— March 24. At Conway, 
Henry Goodall, esq. late of Denton Hall, 
Bucks. 

April 28. At Milford, aged 42, Cathe- 
rine, wife of Thomas Propert Williams, 
esq. surgeon, eldest dau. of late David 
Bowen, esq. 

Lately. Aged 58, Grismond Philipps, 
esq. of Cwmgwilly, one of Her Majesty's 
justices of the peace for the county of 
Carmarthen, and formerly Captain in the 
23rd foot, in which he served with dis- 
tinction throughout the Peninsular War 
and at Waterloo. 

At St. Helen’s, near Swansea, aged 41, 
Sarah -Catherine, wife of Capt. E. Morgan, 
late of the Royal Art. and only dau. of 
the late Vice-Adm. Chesshyre, R.N. 

At Crickhowell, aged 64, Mary, relict of 
Wm. Parry, esq. of Tretower-court. 

Anne, wife of W. Young, esq. of Nant, 
near Carmarthen. ; 

AtGorslan, near the church, Llansamlet, 
aged 66, Mr. Owen Davies, nephew of the 
Cyclopedaist, Dr. Abraham Rees. 

At Tenby, Mary, relict of Colonel 
Daniell, and sister of the late Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Bart. 

Scortanp.—March 10. At Mickle- 
yett, near Kirkcudbright, John Neilson, 
esq. formerly of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

March 18. Dr. Wilson, a medical 
practitioner, residing at Juniper-green. 

is body was discovered in the kitchen 
of his house, with the head dread- 
fully shattered, and in the passage was 
found his aged mother, also quite dead; 
the wounds had been inflicted on both by 
a poker and tongs. The murderer, Peter 
Pearson, was found in bed in the house 

uite naked, having burnt his clothes. 

e is a stout-built man, about 40 years of 
age, and of a morose and sullen aspect. 
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He was placed at the bar at Edinburgh in 
the High Court of Justiciary, and proved 
to be insane. 

April 1. At Altnaskiah Cottage, near 
Inverness, aged 76, Miss Mary Inglis, 
eldest dau. of the late Alexander Inglis, 
esq. of Charlestown, South Carolina. 

April 2. At Lanark, James Hall, Esq. 
of the Bengal Est. and of Killean, in 
Argyleshire. 

April 10. At the house of Professor 
Pillans, Edinburgh, aged 17, Henry, son 
of James Morrison, esq. of Basildon-park, 
Berkshire. 

April 23. At Labert House, Stirling- 
shire, Emily, wife of Major Chalmer. 

April 27. At the residence of her uncle, 
Major Maxwell, Catherine- Methuen, third 
dau. of H. L. St. Clair, esq. of St. Clair 
Abbey, near Stirling, and granddau. of 
the late Mr. and Lady Edith Maxwell. 

Lately. At Westpark, Elgin, Margaret 
relict of Alexander Grant, esq. of Tulloch- 
gieband. 

May 5. At White House, Mussel- 
burgh, aged 75, Isabella, widow of David 
Murray, esq. 

May 8. Ai Gibleston Lodge, Scalloway, 
Zetland, John Scott, of Scalloway, esq. 

May 15. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Ray- 


ment, of Welwyn, Herts, second dau. of 


the late Thomas Oxenham, esq. of Guild- 
ford, Surrey. 

May 22. At Edinburgh, Lady Jane 
Tayler, wife of Major Alex. Francis Tayler, 
Rothiemay-house, Banffshire, and sister 
of the Earl of Fife. She was married in 
14802. 

May 26. At Dundee, N.B. aged 85, 
Janet, widow of Capt. Charles Raitt, 
E. I. Co.’s Service. 

May 28. At Ruchill House, near 
Glasgow, aged 78, James Davidson, esq. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, of bronchitis, 
leaving a large family, Mrs. Edmonds, 
better known as Miss Mary Cawse, the 
vocalist. 

June 6. At Edinburgh, Lady Eliott, 
relict of Sir William Eliott, of Stobs, 
Bart. She was Mary, daughter of John 
Russell, esq. of Roseburn; was married 
in 1790, and left a window ic 1813; 
having had issue the present Baronet and 
several other children. 

IRELAND.—April11. At Greencastle, 
co. Cavan, aged 117, Mary Canning. She 
possessed all her faculties to the last, and 
left behind her 110 grandchildren. 

April 15. At Tristenvagh, county 
Westmeath, aged 37, Sir Samuel Henry 
Piers, Bart. He had but a short time suc- 
ceeded his uncle, Sir John Bennett Piers. 

April 26. At Bailymena, Capt. Dyas, 
who served throughout the Peninsular 
campaigns and at Waterloo with the 51st 
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(King’s Own) Light Infantry. \ He Was, 
during his military career, consi to 
be one of the coolest and bravest Officers 
of any grade. He frequently volunteered 
his services for the most arduous and 
hazardous duty; and ‘‘ Dyas and the 
stormers ’’ was a standing toast with the 
most distinguished campaigners. 

At Ashfield Lodge, co. Cavan, aged 71, 
Louisa, relict of Henry John Clements, 
Esq. M.P. and dau. of the late James 
Stewart, esq. of Killymoon, Tyrone. 

May 4. -Suddenly, at Cork, Stephen 
Lawson, esq. surgeon, 7th (Queen’s Own) 
Hussars. 

May 23. At Crossmaglen, on the borders 
of the counties of Louth and Armagh, 
Robert Lindsay Mauleverer, esq. a ma- 
gistrate of the county of Londonderry, 
and an agent over extensive estates in the 
north of Ireland. He was travelling on 
an outside-car, when he was shot through 
the heed, and killed on the spot. Robbery 
was not the object of the assassin, as Mr. 
Mauleverer had on his person a gold watch 
and chain, as also a sum of money, all of 
which were left untouched. He had been 
engaged of late in serving ejectment no- 
tices on a very extensive scale. 

IsLe oF Man.—May 20. At Ramsey, 
aged 45, William Rowley Wynyard, Lieut. 
R.N. eldest surviving son of the Rev. 
M. J. Wynyard, rector of West Rownton, 
Yorkshire. 

Jersey.—May 3. At St. Helier’s, aged 
70, Wm. Augustin Burke, esq. Member 
of her Majesty’s Council in that Island. 

At St. Helier’s, aged 52, Ann L. Hill, 
relict of William Cuming, esq. Paymaster 
and Purser R.N. 

At St. Helier’s, aged 75, John Wilson 
Carmichael, esq. late Capt. 53rd Regt. 
many years an inhabitant of Worcester. 

GuEernsEy.—May 4. Aged 61, Wil- 
liam Upton Eddis, esq. of Guernsey. 

May 5. At Guernsey, aged 36, Mar- 
cus-Samuel, eldest son of the late Captain 
Hill, R.N. of Londonderry. 

East Inpries.—Nov. 13. At Dina- 
pore, J. N. D. Login, M.D. residency 
surgeon, Nepaul. 

Nov. 29. At Devamunny, Capt. R. 
H. James, 35th Madras N. Inf. 

Nov. 30. At Jellundhur, Surgeon A. 
C. Gordon, Ist. Bengal N. Inf. 

Nov.—. Near Futtehpoor, Lieut.- 
Scott, 59th Bengal N. Inf. 

Dec. 5. At Hoshungabad, Lieut. W. 
H. Crompton, 7th Madras N. Inf. 

Feb. 2. At sea, on board the Bu- 
cephalus East Indiaman, Capt. Henry 
Beaty, of the G2d Bengal N. In. 

Feb. 27. At Jullundar, Catherine- 
Laura, wife of Major James Roger Wes- 
tern, Bengal Eng. 
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March 22. At Cambay, Ens. George 
T. Hunt, of the 23rd Bombay N.L.I. 

March 25. At Aurungabad, aged 26, 

_ Annie, wife of Lieut. G. A. Harrison, 33d 
Madras Native Inf. second dau. of Wil- 
liam Miller, Esq. late of the Royal Art. 

March 27. At Broach, India, the wife 
of Lieut. Frederic James Groube, 13th 
Native Inf. 

At Wuzeerabad, Lieut.-Col. George 
Dobson Young, C. B. This officer, second 
in command of her Majesty’s 10th Regt. 
of Infantry, entered the army as an En- 
sign in the 17th Regt. in 1819; as a 
Captain in the 3lst he served under 
General Pollock, and was present in the 
actions at Mozeena, Tezeen, and Jugdul- 
luck, as well as in the actions which led 
to the occupation of Cabul ; afterwards 
in the campaign on the Sutlej, and was 
dangerously wounded in the battle of 
Moodkee. He was appointed Major in 
the 10th Foot, and in 1848 became a 
Lieut.-Col. The deceased officer had re- 
ceived medals for Affghanistan and the 
Sutlej, and in 1849 was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Bath. 

March 30. At Calcutta, George New- 
man, esq. second son of the Rev. R. New- 
man, of Coryton, Devon. 

Aprill, At Tirhoot, aged 34, David 
John, second son of the late Alex. Brown, 
esq. Farnham, Surrey. 

April 3. At Jaffa, Ceylon, aged 28, 
Jas. M. Bradley, esq. of the Civil Service. 

April 5. At Aurungabad, Ann, widow 
of John Jeffcott Stokes, esq. Senior Staff 
Surgeon, Nizam’s Army, and eldest dau. 
of the late Dr. Watson, Principal of the 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old 
Kent-road. 

April9. At Umballah, on his march with 
his troops to Lahore, Wm. Veal, esq.assist- 
ant surgeon, E.I.C.S. son of James Veal, 
of Abingdon-st. Westminster, solicitor. 

April 13. At Dharwar, Bombay, aged 
22, Lieut. H. W. Urquhart, 6th Madras 
N.L., youngest son of W. A. Urquhart, 
esq. Leyton, Essex. 

April 16. At Nakodah, Upper India, 
Lieut.-Col. Christopher Edward Thomas 
Oldfield, C.B. 5th Regt. Bengal Light 
Cavalry. 

Lately.—Lieut. E. D. Elderton, of the 
10th Bengal Native Inf. killed while head- 
ing his men at the storming of Fort Bet- 
tan. He wasason of Mrs. Colonel El- 
derton, of West Cowes. 

At Palusnair, Clara Spencer, wife of C. 
Timins, esq. Madras Medical Service, 
youngest dau. of the late Joseph Price, 
esq. of Monmouth. 

West Inpirs.—4pril 24. At Deme- 
rara, aged 28, Capt. George Ramsay Per- 
ceval, 72d Highlanders. 
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Asroap.—Oct. 3. On his voyage 
home for the recovery of his health, aged 
29, George Lovell, esq. of Penang, East 
Indies. 

Dec. 29. On the coast of Africa, of 
fever, Joshua Chase, esq. chief engineer 
of H.M. steam ship Rattler, brother of 
Mr. John Wiliiam Chase, of Bristol. 

Jan. 27. At Sydney, N.S.W. aged 71, 
Major John Serocold Jackson, formerly 
of the 72d Regt. He was appointed 
Ensign in Major-Gen. Keppel’s regiment 
1795, in 86th Foot 1797, Lieut. 56th 
Foot 1799, 11th batt. Hussars 1803, 
Captain 1804, 3rd Garrison batt. 1805, 
72d Foot 1807, brevet Major 1814. He 
acted in 1809 as Brigade-Major to Major- 
Gen. Browne on the staff of the Western 
district. 

Feb. 5. At Dinan, Britany, aged 76, 
Richard Rowed, sen. esq. 

At Port-au-Prince, aged 28, Henry 
Maunder, esq. fourth son of the late 
Fred. Maunder, esq. of Port-au-Prince, 
and of Exeter. 

Feb. 6. At Paris, aged 91, Elizabeth 
Marchioness de Lally Tolendal, widow of 
the Marquess de Lally Tolendal, and 
eldest dau. of the late Sir John Halkett, 
Bart. of Pitferrane. 

In Canada West, Thos. Neill, youngest 
son of the late T. Neill, esq. of Tarnham 
Green, Middlesex. 

Feb. 7. At Lausanne, Col. Frederick 
Matthey, formerly of De Meuron’s Regt. 
in her Majesty's service. 

Feb. 9. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
45, Richard A. Woodward, esq. of Fen- 
ning, Essex. 

Feb. 11. 


At Lisbon, John French, esq. 
late of the Royal Exchange, London. 

Feb. 22. At Naples, John Donnelly, 
esq. late Capt. in 9th Regt. 


Feb. 24. At London, Canada West, 
aged 47, Charles Poole, M.D. 

Feb. 28. At Clermont Ferrand, France, 
Ayliffe-Julia, wife of M. Delépine, eldest 
dau. of the late Edward Tufton Phelp, 
esq. of Caston House, Leic. 

Lately. At Salamis Bay, Lieut. Mi- 
chael Breen (1849) and ten men of the 
‘*Ganges ’’? 84. Lieut. Breen (who was 
promoted from mate of the “ Dragon,’’ 
steam frigate, on the Queen’s visit to Ire- 
land), with Mr. Chatfield, midshipman, 
and 16 men, were sent away from the 
“Ganges’’ in the pinnace for water. It 
came on to blow hard, the pinnace was 
swamped, and five men met a watery 
grave. The others got on one of the 
small uninhabited islands, and remained 
there, with the thermometer at 20, for two 
nights and a day, and ultimately, when 
they were picked up, Mr. Chatfield and 
six men only were found alive. Lieut, 
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Breen and the others were found frozen 
stiff and stark dead. 

At Valparaiso, Captain Thomas Rod- 
ney Eden, R.N., Commander of the 
Amphitrite 24, nephew of Commodore 
Henry Eden, superintendent of Woolwich 
Dockyard. He was the son of Thomas 
Eden, esq. by Frances, dau. of Capt. Hon. 
John Rodney, R.N. He entered the navy 
1824, was made Lieut. 1830, was flag- 
Lieut. to Sir T. Williams at Portsmouth, 
and Commander 1836. 

March 1. At Pau, in the Pyrenees, 
aged 28, the Hon. Henry Alexander Savile, 
second son of the Earl of Mexborough. 
He married in 1840 Catharine, third 
daughter of the late Kingsmill Penefather, 
esq. of New Park, co. Tipperary, and by 
that lady, who died in 1843, has left issue 
an only son. , 

March 2. At Bordeaux, aged 23, 
Charles Witty Clubley, eldest son of 
Lieut. Clubley, R.N. of Cheltenham. 

March 11. At Pau, Matilda, wife of 
Gen. de Gaja, and eldest dau. of the late 
Lord Robert Fitzgerald. She was mar- 
ried in 1817. 

March 12. At Rio de Janeiro, aged 
30, James Machin, esq. M.D. formerly 
of Scarbro’, and late of Sheffield, York- 
shire. 

March 17. On his passage home, two 
days’ sail from San Francisco, aged 28, 
Edward Nicholson, esq. late mate R.N.; 
only son of Capt. Nicholson, late pay- 
master in 75th Regt. and nephew of the 
late Adm. Sir Thomas Williams, of Dun- 
wood, Surrey. 

March 19. At Malta, Philip Hudson, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest son of the late 
Rev. Philip Hudson, of Melton, Norfolk. 
He served as mate in the Caledonia 120 and 
St. Vincent 120, the flag-ships of Sir G. 
Moore and Sir C, Ogle, on the Plymouth 
and Portsmouth stations, and also in the 
Champion 18 on the South American sta- 
tion, and in the Dolphin and Spy on the 
coast of Africa. 

March 20. At Bayonne, aged 54, 
Alethea, the wife of Fergus James Gra- 
ham, esq. H.B.M.’s Consul at that place. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 7, Jane- 
Barrington ; on the 22nd, aged 5, Annie- 
Louisa; and on the 26th, aged 1, Edward- 
Cholmeley, the only children of Captain 
Cholmeley Dering, late of the 85th 
(King’s) Light Infantry. : 

March 22. On board H.M. packet 
Penguin, in the harbour of Rio de Janeiro, 
whilst on his way home, aged 42, Capt. 
John Luke, late senior Captain of the 
Gongo Soco and Bananal Gold Mines, 
and formerly of St. Agnes, Cornwall. An 
able and observant miner, he had super- 
intended the discovery and extraction of 
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more gold than any other person who has 
existed. 

March 24. At Ingouville, near Havre, 
aged 79, James, second son of the late 
Rev. Samuel Palmer, of Hackney. 

March 26. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
aged 86, Isaac Daniel Stiebel, esq. 

March 30. At Quimper, aged 71, 
Lady Catharine Bisset, relict of the Rev. 
George Bisset, and only sister of the Earl 
of Suffolk. She was married in 1820, 
and left a widow in 1828. Her body was 
brought to England, and interred at Charl. 
ton, near Malmesbury. 

Lately. At Gibraltar, from injuries 
received by a fall from his horse, in his 
22d year, Capt. Thomas Phipps Onslow, 
67th Foot, youngest son of the late Ven. 
Archdeacén Onslow. 

April 3, At Avranches, Thomas Alex- 
ander Gerard, esq. late of the 29th Regt. 
and brother to Sir John Gerard, Bart. 

Aprii 4, At Brussels, Lieut.-Col. Ro. 
bert Nixon, late of the Ist or Royal Regt. 

At Madeira, David Muir, esq. son of 
Thomas Muir, esq. of Muir Park, near 
Glasgow. 

April7. At Paris, Maria, wife of Wm. 
Gregory Gardiner, esq. of Wellisford 
House, Somersetshire, and the eldest dau. 
of the late George Short, Esq. 

April 10. At Savannah, aged 40, New- 
ton Ward Wallop, esq. second son of the 
late Major Barton Powlett Wallop, cousin 
of the Earl of Portsmouth. He married 
in 1847 Elizabeth-Gilliard, second dau. of 
the late Dr. M‘Bride, of South Carolina. 

On board the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s steamer Indus, at Malta, of 
apoplexy, Dr. Macdonald, an officer of the 
Madras service, who after 31 years’ ser- 
vice was returning home. His wife and 
two sons were on board when the melan- 
choly event occurred. 

April 16. At Berlin, at an advanced 
age, the widow of Marshal Blucher. 

April17. At Verdun-sur-Meuse, Lewis 
Mordaunt, esq. late Capt. 61st Inf. 

April 18. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
55, Major Malcolm Nicolson, late of the 
Bengal Army, He was an officer of the 
30th N. Inf. and Superintendent of the 
Road at Jubbulpore, in the department of 
Public Works. 

In Madeira, aged 24, Robert Leigh 
Pemberton, second son of Edward Leigh 
Pemberton, esq. of Russell-sq. 

April19. At Paris, aged 72, Baron de 
Menneval, formerly private secretary to 
the Emperor Napoleon. 

April 28. At Vienna, the Hon Frances 
Gabriella Talbot, sister of Lord Talbot de 
Malahide, Countess of the Austrian Em- 
pire, and Chanoinesse of the Royal Order 
of St. Anne of Munich. 
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April 29, At Paris, Lady Scott Dou- 
glas, wife of William Scott Kerr, esq. of 
Chatto. She was Hannah-Charlotte, sole 
issue of Henry Scott, of Horsley hall, co. 
Roxburgh, esq.; and was married first, in 
1822, to Sir John James Douglas, of 
Springwood Park, in that county, Bart. 
who on that occasion assumed the name of 
Scott before his own, by royal sign manual. 
He died in 1836, leaving issue the present 
Sir George Henry Scott-Douglas, and 
other issue. She was married to Mr. Kerr 
in 1837. 

Lately. Pietro Bianchi, the friend of 
Canova and Piazza, and the.architect who 
built the great church of St. Francisco di 
Paolo, Naples. He was a chevalier of the 
orders of Constantine and Merit, and of 
the Iron Crown. He belonged to the 
academy of fine arts at Florence, Bologna, 
Modena, and Venice; he was also member 
of those of Sweden, Norway, and Belgium, 
and of the Historical Institute of France. 

Dr. and Professor Koch, of Erlangen, 
author of the ‘* Synopsis Flore Germa- 
nice et Helvetice,’’ and of many other 
botanical disquisitions. 

May 2. Of rapid decline, at Cadiz, H. 
L. St. Clair, esq. of St. Clair Abbey, near 
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Stirling, Scotland, of the Grange, York- 
shire, and formerly of the Royal York- 
crescent, Clifton, and grandson of the late 
Sir Roger Campbell. 

May 3. At Rome, aged 21, Devereux 
Plantagenet Cockburn, esq. late of the 
Royal Scots Greys, eldest son of Sir W. 
S. R. Cockburn, Bart. of Downton, Rad- 
norshire. 

May 4. At Brussels, Frances, relict of 
John Richards, esq. of Wassell-grove, 
Worcestershire. : 

May 8. Aged 72, M. de Blainville, 
the successor of George Cuvier in the 
chair of Comparative Anatomy at'the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in Paris. He 
was found dead in one of the carriages of 
the night train on the Rouen Railway, 
when on his way to Caen, intending to 
proceed to England, and was entirely free 
from any apprehensions as to the state of 
his health. 

At Naples, William Robertson, esq. 
W.S. of Great King-st. Edinburgh. 

May 9. At Brussels, aged 64, P. H. 
Abbott, esq. late of Brunswick-sq. 

May 10. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 
82, the relict of Matthew Donelan, of 
Dublin, esq. barrister-at-law. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 21. 


Wheat. 
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Oats. 
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Rye. 
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PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 24, 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 32. 14s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 11. 9s.—Clover, 37, Os. to 4/. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 24. 


Basel... kiss... <cs Me BRSR GA. 
Mutton ....0.+.-+-28 6d. to 3s. 8d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, June 24 :— 
Beasts......... British, 3,832.. 
Sheep..c..cece 9 
Calves. ovcccces ~- 
RU Si. ckss00 ss ” 


- Foreign, 

36,900... ...008 ” 
303...ceee 
320... 2. e000 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Veal ....secrececes 2% 6d, to 3s. 


4d. 
Pork ...cssccceeeced& 2d, to 48, 


0d. 


903........ Total, 4,735 

5» 38,680 
457 
» 840 


, a 


” te ETE ” 
mi 20.000 cee 


COAL MARKET, June 21. 


Walls Ends, &c. 13s. 0d. to 20s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, lls. Od. to 13s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 388. 0d. Yellow Russia, 38s, 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, to June 25, 1850, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. | \| Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 
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